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. NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ForEIGN affairs have continued to distract attention from our own 
business; and if Ministers have pursued the even tenor of their 
way, without much interruption from party conflict in regard to 
domestic affairs, the week opened with signs of their being har- 
rassed through their foreign policy. It was by force of public 
anxiety that Lord Palmesston assumed his authority as leader of 
the Opposition, in undertaking a direct interpellation of Ministers 
last night. But he disappointed party by the frankness of his 
enquiry, and Ministers redoubled their disappointment by their 
reply. Our Postscript briefly narrates the scene. Ministers did 


not differ from Lord Palmerston’s general view of the situation, | 


and Lord Cowley has gone to Vienna on a mission of peace ; 
Austria and France beth to evacuate the Roman states. 

While party was necessarily left to do its best with that mys- 
tery, Mr. Secretary Walpole made another in the long series of 
meritorious but hitherto unsuceessful essays towards the settle- 
ment of the Church-rate question. Ilis bill is the improvement 
of an idea struck out by Sir George Grey---a marked deviation 
from the reforms of other reformers. While Lord Althorp would 
have imposed the charge upon the Land-tax, and Lord Monteayle 
upon improved Church property,—while Sir John Trelawny would 
have abolished Church-rates, and Sir William Page Wood would 
have simply allowed Dissenters altogether to stand apart from the 


levying and payment of the rates,—while the bench of Bishops | 


would have allowed the dissentient parishes to substitute volun- 
tary gifts from the members of the Church, and Sir William Clay 
would havelaid the burden upon pew-rents,—Sir George Grey point- 
ed out a method of getting at a basis for the revenue by repealing 
the Mortmain Law so far as to permit the cost of maintaining the 
fabrie of the Church to be reimposed upon the land which was 
originally answerable for it. This is the cardinal point of Mr. Wal- 
pole’s bill, which would allow the landowners in any parish to convert 
the annual charge upon their land into a permanent charge, even 
tenants for life having the same power; also authorizing th 

reecipt of voluntary subseriptions and benefactions; reposing the 
administration of any funds thus raised in the members of the 
Church, wherefore excluding Dissenters; and then, so soon as 
permanent funds should be provided for the sustentation of the 
Chureh within a given parish, empowering the Queen, by Order 
in Council to declare that Church-rates in that parish are for ever 
abolished. It has become almost a matter of course that the 
measures of the present Ministers shall be “favourably received ” ; 
vut no proposition for the settlement of Church-rates can be ad- 
= dl Without calling forth what looks like a fatal balance of 
objections: and Mr. Walpole cannot escape the common fate 
which has attended every Government and every statesman from 
Lord Althorp to the present day-——Peel being amongst the list of 
t The most powerful resistance was advanced by 





the frustrated, 
Lord John Russell, who de spondingly intimated that he should 

he inclined to pass the present m« asure, though with a full expce- 

tation that it would only lead in a short time to a measure of 

total abolition. : 

Mr. Fitzgerald's measure to correct the oaths administered to 
Roman Catholic Members of the Liouse of Commons is one against 
which it is diflicult to bring any but very imperfect objee- 
tions, Even Mr. Walpole admitted that if a new oath were to be | 
framed it might be possible to frame a beiter; “but,” he said, 

the reason for disturbing the arrangement is not strong 
enough,” ‘The oath calls upon Ito- 
[Wiru Sverieweyr.) 


Now, how stands the fact 2 
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' man Catholics in particular to abjure disloyalty, bad faith, and 
other crimes; but the conduet of the Roman Catholies has in 
no degree subjected them to the imputation implied in thus 
exacting these disclaimers, As to the plea that they only ob- 
tained Catholic Emancipation by submitting to conditions, it was 
valid when Plunket spoke, but is an archeological curiosity in 
the mouth of Whiteside. It has no bearing upon the present 
state of things. As well put in bar to the claim of the balance 
of a debt that the man had at first only asked for an instalment. 
The relief extended to every other persuasion in the country 
renders this stigma on the Roman Catholics deeper by com- 
parison, and Mr. Fitzgerald has a right to ask for its removal, 
So thought the majority of the House. 

Mr. Collier has made an attempt to correct a serious blunder of 
last session, by repealing the Act which authorized payment of 
| carriage for voters at elections. It was a legislative permission to 
| evade the laws against bribery—a legislative privilege conferred 
upon the candidate who can beat his antagonist in the spending of 
cab-hire ; and Ministers would have done far better to let the Act 
be quietly cancelled, than to identify themselves with such rea- 
sons as could be drawn forth by ingenuity from the elaborate 
experiences of election agents. 

A little incident has happened in the House of Lords which 


| might amuse as a trait of professional rivalry, if it were not eal- 


culated to have bad consequences, Lord St. Leonard’s, the au- 
thor of ‘* A Handy Book,” &e., cannot tolerate either the inde- 
pendence of Sir Hugh Cairns, who has undertaken to legislate on 
the titles of land, or the originality of Sir Hugh’s bill; so the ex- 
Chancellor has reeorded his total condemnation of the bill, with- 
out waiting for it to come before him. He has hazarded that 
hasty judgment in the same House where Lord Brougham, with 
greater justice and greater authority as a legislator, has declared, 
that the production of the bill is an event in the progress of Law 
Reform. 

The Report of the Royal Commission on the Manning of the 
Navy shows how great are our deficiencies in men. It is not that 
England has no sailors, but that her Governments, lapped in 
dreams of peace, have never organized the vast resources existing 
in her merchant navy for the contingency of war. The Report, 
for the first time, puts forth a comprehensive oflicial scheme for 
creating a naval reserve of trained seamen, by educating boys for 
the service, and offering higher inducements to those who follow 
the sea to connect themselves more or less permanently with the 
Royal Navy. The solution of the difficulty will be found in con- 
tinuous service, liberal pensions, prospects of promotion, and 
generally humane treatment. 

Lord Stanley’s Indian loan has been voted unanimously. We 
have yet to see what the money market will say to it. So unim- 
peachable, however, is the credit of our Government, so advanta- 
geous to the commercial public every measure which ealls forth 
the industrial action and native resourees of India, that no serious 
doubt can attach to the project. At the same time, there is so 
vast an accumulation of monéy seeking outlet, that an investment 
like a guaranteed loan offers an actual convenience to a large 
portion of the public. 

Many borrowers of royal and imperial dignity are competing 
for the favour of the moncy-lending public, which is neither 
stingy in its spirit nor entirely devoid of political sympathies. 
The Austrian loan has, we believe, proved a total failure. It is 
by no means impossible that the high eredit of Sardinia, but still 
more political sympathy with that country, will secure to the de- 
mands of her Government at least a favourable attention. The 
Emperor of Russia, struggling with his nobles for the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs, is also expected to be a borrower; and there is a 
tendency just now to patronize him for his good intentions, But 
the Indian Sceretary will undoubtedly take the first certificate in 
this kind of competitive examination. 


Three cleetions have been announced this week: Sir John Rams- 
den has returned without opposition for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire ; Mr. Calthorpe, son of Lord Calthorpe, has been re- 
turned, agains *, Pakington, son of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, for East Worcestershire ; Mr, Edwin James, the strongly 
p vouneed Liberal, against Colonel Romilly, the more moderat 
Liberal, for Marylebone. ‘These elections have been vaunted on 
our side as defeats of the Government; but we cannot recognize 
them in that sense. They appear to us to have very little to do 
with the Government. The electoral body, like the public at 
large, seems to consider that it does not much matter which of 
the nominal parties is in power; since, in either ease, it is toler- 
ably sure that affairs will be administered much in the same sense, 
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and equally in deference to public opinion. Mcanwhile the elee- 
toral body as well as the public, at least that part of the electoral 
body which will stir, has a liking for strongly pronounced opin- 
ions. Like the audience at the Victoria theatre it has preference 
for ‘‘a bould speaker.” In the West Riding, Sir John Ramsden 
is popular, and has but replaced his friend the Earl of Ripon. In 
Worcestershire, Mr. Pakington spoke with reserve, Mr. Calthorpe, 
by voice as well as inheritance, had a more pronounced look, In 
Bae dec the bolder speaker has carried away the audience. 
It is remarked, indeed, that according to Dod the suceessful ean- 
didate is returned by a positive minority of the eleetors—by only 
3446 out of 19,712; a result carrying more than one moral. For 
our own part we are inclined to say, If so, the more shame for 
the ‘upper ten” of Marylebone who would not take the trouble 
to look to their own representation. 





The Ionian diffieulty does not diminish—the Parliament, it is 
reported, having definitively rejected Mr, Gladstone’s reform pro- 

sition. The pearls have nof been appreciated. In Parliament 
Tool Grey made a dash at Ministers by favour of this embarras, 
Lord Derby urged an appeal for silence until the papers should be 
before Parliament; and Lord Grey used this very appeal as the 
convenient ground for anticipating, not the whole question, but a 
considerable part of it. The papers are to be produced, and Mr, 
Gladstone will soon be home; and ‘hen will be the proper time 
for discussing both the merits of Tonian reform and the conduct 
of the rejected Reformer. 





The principal news from Paris is the mission of Lord Cowley 
to Vienna. The French capital is indeed big with expectation 
of many kinds; but at the present moment the sending of Lord 
Cowley, the English Ambassador at the French Court, on a 
special mission to the Austrian Government, looked so like a joint 
communication from France and England, such as Austria is said 
to have invited, that the hopes of the peace party were at once 
strengthened without any detriment to the amour propre of any 
party. 

At first the distribution of Count Buol’s Circular to the Ger- 
man Governments appeared to have been arranged with a select- 
ness of a peculiar kind—excluding Prussia. But it is explained 
that Prussia had previously been consulted ; and if that is true, 
it implies a greater union than we had imagined between the 
Prussian and Austrian Governments. The explanation, it is 
to be observed, comes only through cireuitous and unaceredited 
routes ! 


Debates and Proceedings in Parliament, 





PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK, 
Hovsr or Lorps. Monday, Feb. 21. The Ionian Islands; Lord Derby’s Appeal. 
Tuesday, Feb. 22, Prepaid Letters; The Duke of Argyll’s complaint—Title to 


Land ; Lord St. Leonards’s Remarks. 
Thursday, Feb, 24, Criminal Prosecution 
ime. 

Friday, Feb. 25. Municipal elections; 
Abolition Bill read a second time—Franc« 
to the Bishop of Oxford, 
Ilouse or Commons, 
ment— Markets (Ireland 
a second time—Lunatie Asylums, Xe. bil 


; Lord Brougham’s ‘Bill read a first 
Earl Grey’s motion—Annual Servi 


nd Austria; Lord Malmesbury’s reply 





ch-Rates: Mr. Walpole’s State- 
Lunatic Poor (Lreland) bill read 
: read a second time. 


Monday, Feb, 21. Chu 
bill read a second time 








Tuesday, Feb, 22. Educational Reports; Mr, Cowper’s Motion—Conveyance of 
Voters; Mr. Collier’s Bill read a first t Bail upon Coroner’s Inquisitions: Mr. 
Adams’s Bill read a first time—Adulicration of Food: Mr. Schol ki’s Bill read 
x first time— Municipal Elections; Mr. Cross’s Bill read a second time, 

Wednesday, Feb. 23. Manor Courts, &c. (Lreland) in Committee, 

Thursday, Feb. 24. Mr. Warren; his explanat s—Agricultural Statisties ; Mr, 


Caird’s Motion—Roman Catholic Oath: Mr. Fitzgerald's Motion—Bleac hing Works 


bill; Mr, Crook’s Motion for leave negatived. 





Friday, Feb, 25. Appointment of Captain Vyse; Mr. Monckton Milne’s censure 
—France and Austria; Lord Palmerston’s question, Mr. Disrael’s reply—Navy 
Estimates. 


Roman Carnonie Ovary 


The peculiar oath imposed on Roman Catholic Members of the [Touse 
was brought under consideration by Mr. J. D. Frrzcrnaun, Attorney- 
General for Ireland in Lord Palmerston’s Administration. 

Mr. Fitzgerald showed that such oaths originated in Ireland when the 
Parliament was exclusively Protestant and the Roman Catholics were 
supposed to seck the destruction of the Church and of Protestant pro- 
perty. Besides declaring his allegiance and his abjuration of any foreign 
prince, the Roman Catholic Member was bound to say, 

* And I do further declare, that it is not an article of my faith, and that 
I do renounce, reject, and abjure the opinion that princes excommunicated 
or deprived by the Pope, or any other authority of the Sce of Rome, may be 
deposed or murdered by their subjects, or by any person whatsoever.” 

It is insulting to compel a gentleman to abjure an opinion so wicked and 
revolting. The next passage is— 

“*T do swear that I will defend to the utmost of my power the settlement 
of property within this realm as established by the laws.” 

This passage originated in Ireland when it was thought the Ro- 
man Catholics might reclaim the forfeited estates, but is not applicabl: 
in this country, nor even in Ireland since the Encumbered Estates Act. 
The third branch of the oath is :— 

* And I do hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure any intention 
to subvert the present church establishment as settled by law within this 
realm: and I do solemnly swear that I never will exercise any privilege to 
which I am or may become entitled to disturb or weaken the Protestant 
religion or Protestan Government in the United Kingdom.” 

The right interpretation of this part of the oath was a matter of five 
or six different opinions. Some held with Mr. Newdegate that the Ro- 
man Catholic Member was not at liberty to vote upon any question tend- 
ing to interfere with the property of the Church. Others hold that the 
oath is not intended to interfere with the legislative action of the Roman 
Catholic Member, but that it left him free and unencumbered. It would 
not be difficult to give half a dozen other constructions. Sir Robert Peel 
had declared, in proposing the oath, that he intended no restraint on the 
legislative action of Roman Catholic Members: if so, where is the * se- 











a 
} curity” for the Protestant Church? Im fact, the enemies of the Esta. 
blishment are not Roman Catholies, but Dissenters or members of the 
Protestant Church itself. Motions on the Church Establishment neyor 
originate with any of the thirty-one Roman Catholic Members. Ag to 
the loyalty of Roman Catholies, the large proportion of Roman Catholic 
soldiers in the Army, the discouragement by the priests of the rebellion 
of 1848, and of subsequent sedition, are proofs. In conclusion, the 
equality of all sects in British colonies was adduced as an argument for 
expunging the quoted passages of the oath. Mr. Fitzgerald’s motion in 
accordance with the rule of the House, which orders that all matters re. 
lating to religion or commerce should be considered in a Committee of 
the whole House) was, that the House resolve itself into a Committee to 
* consider” the oath. 

Mr. Facax, an Irish Roman Catholic Member, seconded the motion 
and said that when a motion had been made to secularize the property of 
the Church Establishment, le had, ‘‘on account of his oath,” beep 
obliged to abstain from voting. After Mr. Apams had objected to 
stirring the question, Mr. Cuicurster Forrescve, as an Irish Protest. 
ant, supported the motion. Mr. Wurrrsipe made a_ violent speech 
against the motion. There are still persons who wish to disturb the 
settlement of estates made by Charles II., and to re-acquire the forfeited 
estates. (Cries of “* Oh, oh ?’) As to the passage “it is not an artide 
of my faith that princes excommunicated by the Pope may be destroyed 
by their subjects,” it must be rather a satisfaction to a gentleman to be 
able to say that he rejected that doctrine. 

Lord Joux Russe_i supported the motion in a condensed and telling 
He cited in succession the various sentences adduci d by Mr, 
Fitzgerald and subjected them to adverse comment. There is no ques- 
tion about disturbing the settlement of property. If a member is re. 
strained from yoting on this or that measure what becomes of the boasted 
equality of the Members of the House, Will you place a restraint upon 
one while you allow another be free ? 

** As to the honourable member for Cork, I do not know what his senti- 
ments upon the point may be, but if he thinks that the Irish or English 
church establishment ought to be subverted, I should, I confess, like to se 
him standing up in this House, declaring his reasons for holding that opinion, 
and manfully voting according to his conscience ; for I cannot imagine that 
the chureh establishment would be the weaker were the very false sec urity 
of this oath to be abolished. Let all the members of the House come freely 
into it and freely vote according to their consciences. Your institutions, you 
may rest assured, will not be the less safe. Depend for their security on 
freedom of discussion. Depend on truth and the general interests of the 
country and not upon mere phrases in an oath.’ (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Newprcare reminded Lord John Russell of the conduct of the 
Roman Catholich Church on the ‘ Papal Aggression.” 

Then, as regards the settlement of property, perhaps the House was not 
aware that maps containing the old distribution of property in Ireland wer 
preserved to this day in the Jesuits’ College in Paris. What is Dr. Wise- 
man’s avowed object? The reéstablishment of the Church of Rome in th 
place of the Church of England, and it was in this spirit that he refused to 
designate the Bishops and Archbishops of the Church by their titles, but 
alluded to them as Dr. Sumner and so forth, 

Mr. Waro.e, after a dispute between three Irish members on an 
irrelevant matter, made a speech deprecating, “for the sake of peace 
and tranquillity,” any disturbance of the question. If you open this 
question you will give an excuse to Mr, Spooner to reopen the Maynooth 
grant. 

Mr. Vernon Situ supported the motion and said that one simple 
oath of alligance should be all that was necessary. Mr. Sroonnn inti- 
mated that he would in any case reopen the Maynooth Question. 

The House divided ; the motion to go into committee was carried by 
122 to 113 and Committee leave to bring in the bill was carried by 120 
to 105. The minority in both cases had as tellers, Mr, Whitmore a 
minor Treasury whip and Mr, Adams, representing, we suppose, the 
peculiar Protestant opposition. 

Cuvreu Rares, 

The orders of the day were suspended on Monday to enable Mr. Wal- 

pole to make an explanation of the Government measure touching Chureh- 


spc ech, 


rates, 

Mr. Watrotr began by enlarging on the importance of a question 
which twenty-five years ago ‘the greatest Minister of modern times” 
said then admitted of no delay. Since that time there have been six 
Administrations, and nothing has been done except to renew controversy 
and agitation. In recent discussions a strong desire has been expressed 
to substitute something for Church-rates before abolishing them. The 
Government has been anxious to find a practicable solution and to put at 
end to the controversy; but they were resolved that the law should 
stand unless the Dissenters met the Church in the friendly spirit shown 
to them. 

The law imposes upon every parish the obligation of maintaining the 
fabric of its church. But when that law was enacted the people were all ot 
one religion ; they ave not now; and, therefore, the principle does not ap- 
ply with the same foree. But how stands the question of fact? From Te 
turns presented to Parliament it appears that, from Easter 1833 to Laster 
1851, out of the 10,047 parishes from which returns were sent in, ther 
were only 216 in which Chureh-rates were actually refused in the 
whole period of cighteen years. The return of 1856 included 9672 
parishes; of these $280 parishes granted the rate; 480 refused it; from 
444 dubious answers were returned; in 544 parishes the funds wert 
provided from other sources. Thus, not one-tenth of the parishes im 
cluded in the return ‘have refused the rate in a period of fifteen years. 
Now it would be an extraordinary thing to deprive 8000 parishes of the 
privilege of obeving the law because 480 have refused to obey it. 4 he re- 
turns also show that “ the average annual expenditure on the fabric of the 
church is, in round numbers, 321,000/.; for the celebration of Divine wor- 
ship, 172,0007.; and for other purposes, 94,0007. J find there h is been re - 
ceived from church-rates an annual average of 261,000/, ; from endowment, 
15,0007. ; and from voluntary subscriptions, 262,000/, I stop here for @ me- 
ment to remark the proportion between the voluntary subse riptions and the 
money raised by rate, the amount from the former source being 262,000. 
out of these 10,500 parishes, and that from the latter being 261,00 Il 
(Cheers.) Iam extremely glad to hear that cheer, because the House wi! 
tind, before 1 come to the conclusion, that I intend to make use of that clr- 
‘umstance as the foundation of part of the Government measure. Other 
figures quoted by Mr. Walpole showed that of 10,206 parishes there are 
8803 in which the landowners are generally churchmen ; in 1050 more the 
are partly churchmen and partly Dissenters ; and in 353 they are not stated. 





From these facts Mr. Walpole inferred that the o¥ of conscience 18 ae it 
strong plea, seeing that landowners are principally churchmen ; and tha 
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would be wise in Parliament, as far as it « an, to look to voluntary benefix tions 
in order to get rid of the complaint which is made when the payment is com- 
pulsory. Having described historically the efforts made to settle the ques- 
tion since 1834, Mr. Walpole came to his own proposition, ** In the first 
place, we propose that power should be given to the owners of land, not- 
withstanding the mortmain laws, to charge their lands with the amount of 
chureh-rates which those lands have paid within a p ‘riod specitied in the 
Bill. In the second place we propose, since chureh-rates are a charge which 
has existed upon property from time immemorial, that those who have 
limited estates in their lands should have power to make that perpetual 
which is now annual; in other words, we propose to give a power of charg- 
ing their lands not merely to owners of fee, but to tenants for life. In th 
third place, we propose, in order that the charges thus im; sed upon pro- 
perty should not be wasted, to make the incumbent and churchwardens in 
every parish a corporation for this purpose, with perpetual succession. In 
the fourth place, we propose to aid these rent-charges by encouraging vo- 
luntary subscriptions and benefactions, In the next place, we propose, not 
merely that these subscriptions and lb nefactious May, at the will of tl 
donor, be kept as a fun l in aid of the charges for the entation of th« 
chureh, but also that those who contribute them shall have the power ¢ 
declaring that they will apply their subscriptions and benefactions in exo- 
neration of their lands from the payment that is now due from them. 
Lastly, with reference to this part of the subjec t, we propose that when the 
charges so put upon property vi luntarily, with the voluntary subseription 
and benefactions to which I have adverted, shall together equal the amount 
ef the chureh-rate which has been raised in any parish within a certain 
number of years from the time the rate was last raised, the Queen shall be 
empowered by Order in Council to declare that chureh-rates in that parish 
are for ever abolished.”’ It will be seen ‘that we do not abandon the legal 
obligation which rests upon property to answer the d to which it i 
liable, but we encourage the owners to pay those debts in a voluntary ma 
ner, and as soon as the payment is made complete church-rates are for ever 
swept away; in other words, you have the compulsory payment done away 
with, and you have a voluntary charge supplied in its place.” To show 
that the voluntary principle is very active, Mr. Walpole stated that from 
1800 to 1850 the very large sum of 9,000,000/, has been raised for church 
purposes by voluntary subscription. : 

The seeond part of the bill provides that a tenant may deduct his rate from 
rent, giving up at the same time his vote in the vestry ; and that any on 
may exempt himself from paying the rate by signing a declaration supplied 
by the rate collector. Mr. Walpole is of opinion that the Dissenter has no 
right to claim exemption, but that since he derives no benefit from attend- 
ing church, exemption may be extended to him as a favour. 

At the close of his speech he appealed to Sir John Trelawny, and expressed 
his opinion that if Sir John’s bill be adopted, Parliament would sanction the 
surrender of a legal right without providing a substitute. Give up that 
right, ‘and you cannot distinguish between chureh-rates and tithes in prin- 
ciple, and must give ip the obligation similarly imposed on property for tl 
ministers of religion throughout the country. Give up these, and you givo 
ip the religious part of your parochial system, the existenee of an establish- 
ment, and sever the connection between Church and state. (Some eries of 
** Hear!” on the Opposition side.) That cheer shows that there are som 
very few, I believe—who would wish to sever the connection between Church 
and State.” (Cheers.) Mr. Walpole would also trust to the voluntary 
principle, but not to that alone. He asked for leave to introduce his bill. 

Sir Joun Treirawny described Mr, Walpole’s speech as able, courteous, 
and conciliatory. As regarded his own bill, Sir John asked that it should 
be read a second time pro forma on Wednesday. He was disposed to 
meet the Government half way. Sir John also threw strong doubt 
upon the practicability of Mr. Walpole’s plan. Sir Groncr Grey ¢ 
the bill a very favourable consideration. Ile seemed to think, howev 
that had Parliament abstained from doing anything, compulsory charch- 
rates would have died out, and voluntary church-rates would have taken 
their place. Te could not believe that if these rates were abolished th 
churches would be ruined, and he mentioned several cases where church- 
rates have ceased, and where the churches are in excellent repair Mr. 
JALL recognized the ccrdial spirit shown by Mr. Walpole, and, with 
some reserves, was disposed to accept the proposal. Sir Anruvr Evrox 
said the proposal was a valuable one, but expressed regret that Mr. Wal- 
pole had not made complete abolition his starting point. It is im- 

possible to destroy the notion among the mass of the people that th 
church-rates go into the clergyman’s pocket. Sir Grorae Lewis asked 
whether it is intended that the Vestry shall be composed of landown 
and not of occupiers. Also, who will pay when th is more than on 
landlord? Mr. Beresrorp Horr made a speech against pew rents. 

it is the building of those obnoxious castles of selfishness, w 
ire crowded away in dark corners or under the galleries, out of sight, ex 
posed to the contumeiy of the beadle in blue and gold, that incenses people 

and brings them up to the vestry to vote against church-rat 
; L xd Joun Russert regarded the principle of the measure as unob- 
jJectionable. But looking to its effect he took gloomy views. To give Dis- 
senters power to exempt themselves will impair the principle on which 
an established church rests, namely, that it is a benefit, not to church- 
men exclusively, but to the people at large. To say that it is no benefit 
to those who do not attend church is to place the church upon teo low 
and too narrow ground. It is no longer a national church, but the 
strongest sect in the community. Then the bill will not stop dissension. 
Those who do not ¢ xempt t] will compl iin that a burden is un- 
fairl; thrown upon them. Nor will dissenters be satisfied by being ex- 
cluded from the Vestry. 

** And in making that distineti 
t national church that you have divested it of that character It appear 

ne that these considerations are of some value, and it further appears to 

me if this Bill passes,—and al 
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ve e difficulties which surround ‘the quest 










= the right honourable gentleman stated very fairly, it I beli ’ 
the best resource that you hav it present ; but I feel onvineed that ina vers 
few after this bill has been passed church-rates will not continue to 


exist In any shape whatsoeve 
After making these obj 
there never was a 


ing Cheers.) 
ctions Lord John coneluded by showing that 
time when the Church of Eng! ‘ 

more confidence upon the increase of her strength. 

: In reply to several questions put by Members, Mr. Warron 
tuat it is not intended to alter the law; that ex mptions will extend to 
persons only, not to land; and contended against thi opinion of Lord 
John Russell that the bill will impair the foundation of the esta- 
blished church. The mere fact of « xempting one man, or a number of 
men, from from the payment of Church-rates is not a destruction of th: 
principle of an establishment, unless the principle means this,—that it is 
right to enforce on those who do not belong to the church a compulsory 
payment of the rate. ; 
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At the suggestion of Mr. WaLvotr it was arranged that his bill, and 
the bill of Sir John Trelawny should be placed together on the orders for 
next Monday, so that the time of the House may be saved 








EpvucationaL Revorts. 

ion to the course adopted by the Committee 
regard to the reports of the inspectors, 
s have been the genuine productions of the 
’ ‘ y are to proceed from the educational de- 
partment. That course, if it docs not destroy their impartiality, will 
destroy belief in their impartiality. The reports should be given un- 
altered and unabridged. Mr. Cowper moved a resolution in that sense. 
Mr, Apprriry said there was some misapprehension on the subject. 
’ 


Provision has been m that every school committee shall receive the 








report upon the school within ten days of inspection—a great improve- 
ment on the old practice. With regard to general reports they are writ- 
‘ rt 17 ‘ 7 


ten at such length, and contain essays on every conceivable and irrele- 
it is impossible to print them in full. But the actnal 


facts in each ri port will be given ipsissimis ve rbis 
Mr. Ginson said that the Government proposal scemed to be that a 


digest of the reports should be made. [Mr. Adderley denied this.] 
lhen extracts would be given, and to that he had the greatest objee- 
tion Mr. Puirer said that if the new system v continued 
the same cl f men will not be got to act as inspectors Lord 
Paumersron hoped Mr Adder] would yield to Mr, Cowper's 
reasonable appeal Mr, Adderley must see ther a great dif- 
ference between seleetions from reports and reports themselves, Dif- 

ike different views, and passages might be omitted that 

he greatest importan The reports should be given 


Committ 
eports under s 





sought to control the inspectors and direet 
If they persisted in pour- 





parate hea 
ma ports on a variety of . 
re not fit for the work, Sir Srarrony Norrucorr 
avoid unnecessary printing, Inspectors can be 
compelled to confine their reports to the narrowest possible compass. 
preet language what the 
me discretion should be left to the inspectors. 
a general rule the reports of the inspectors 





Lord Joun Russeus. desired to know in more 


‘ ~ 


vernment mean 
Mr. Disrarni said that as 









hould be published without alteration. But in practice it leads to abuse. 
Phe pect write treatises that it the Edindurgh or Quarterly 
R » hot busi like docum iovernment will consider the 
ibject, and endeavour to mect the views of the opposition so far as te 
have the reports published in a perfect state, but in a form different from 
th h has attracted disapprob m. 
The House still seemed dissatistiod, but at length Mr. Appraury, 


tined that the Government will not carry out the plan 
form asa 





of cutting up the 
continuous whole, 


Motion withdraw n. 


eports, but will print cach in a separat 


Convryancr or Vorrrs 
la bill to rep il the act of last ses 
enable candidates to provide conveyances for voters at elections 
The matter led to considerable diseussion. Mr, Cottier represented 


Mr. Coniimer introduc 


non Ww 


the measure of last year as bribery under another form; as demanding 
from candidat it property qualification in another form; as a means of 

ig election exp . Ile therefore proposed to make the pay- 
ment of travelling expen illegal, and to give the Government power 
to} Watro.e said he could not 


to provide Numi 
} 


US polling plac = 
1 
7 








e how the law sould allow a candidate's friend to drive wp voters im 
his « iage, lL refuse to allow the candidate to pay bona fide travelling 
expense Phea no distinction between the two ea Res lee no- 
thing « be more ol nable than to leave the power of sclecting 
polling pla the hands of the Government Mr Serceanr Deasy 
took the same view General Tnomrsos contended that payment of tra- 
velling exper is bribery. Lord Parmersron could not bring his 
mind to sce that pa for th conveyance of a voter to the poll is an 

ct of brib I is a real distinction between giving mor to a 

ter and paying his carria hire. 

Tf 1 : y to be given to a voter to pay his expenses you will 

pen a 1 tofb v, | ut if money one isses between 
the car ' voter i ll impo to prevent the most un- 

nited 1 The We \ dl be misleading themselves if they 
mgt lthat b vi ible utrivanee they could make a contest d elee- 
tion an en] it wi iL @KX we, (J ter.) Phat is a great enjoy- 
ment, no doubt, but that, li ny ot! pleasure, must be paid for. 


~ 


making as cheap as pos ible, for it 
i ! 





is an en ! t ch he 1 ! d several times, but has not found it 

7 om ge 1 have desired. (Loughtor.) We eulte eqeeal. Mews 
wren. that < : heuld be mad is possible ; but he did 
not think they would be renderin ervice by stigmatising a 
wts bril nd corruption act mselvyes‘are innocent and 
blamel 


Tontan Arram 
y evening the Earl of Dexry mad 


an earnest appeal 
to Earl Grey to postpone for } 


a fortnight his motion for the papers relating 











Dp 
to Mr. G) tone’s procecding in the lonian Island Tl question could 
tt be discussed without injury to the publie service. Mr. Gladston 
rensmitted th paper « tuining } propo itions without any explana- 

He quitted Corfu on Saturday, and the Governmént have not been 
hho ¢ nica vith ] Would it not be fi it? 
. ‘ } nd ) 
it fr, Gladston l 
Bard ¢ i thet on { jection of the proy is in the high 
dearee de ble, there « d be no greater public misfortune in this tran 
ction than that they should be ratified When her Majesty has ratif 
el ‘ thority of Parliament ce s, But cing that it w i 
ly I ful tm to persey ter Lord D rby had said it would t 
inconvenicnt to him, Lord Grey agreed to postpone his motion on one cen 
dition only, namely, that before the resolutioz 2} ld they be aceepted 


. ’ . . : 
ty for ratification, Parliament shall! have az 


upport in ty ol ¢ xpressing an opinion on them. 
Lord Brovenam supported Lord Derby’ app al for postponement 


Lord Dreny prom 


Legislature 


ed that no application of any act pas 


until Lord Grey has 





ed by the lonia 
had an opportunity of 


should take place 
bringing forward his motion. 
In the Hou 


of Commons Sir Epwarp Lytron promised Mr, Trap 
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LAM Lam that the papers should be produced, and an ample opportunity for dis- | 


cussion afforded, before any change in the Tonian constitution is entered 


upon. 
Lanp Trries anno Recisrrarion, 

Lord St, Leonanps entered at great length on Monday into the ques- 
tion of the transfer of land, and an: naly: zed and criticized the Government 
measure now before the other House. The drift of his arguments was 
adverse to giving great facilities to the transfer of land lest they should 
strike a blow at se “ttlements, and also adverse to the proposed grant of | 
Parliamentary titles. In touching on the latter proposal he described | 
the de ‘lay that would ensue, even under the plan of the Government, as 
consuming at least three years in all disputed cases. In a word, he mus- 
tered up a great array of « difficulties.” 

The Lory Cuancetior said that Lord St. Leonards is a very great 
authority. Still the question of facilitating the transfer of titles and the | 
registration of titles was not a legal question ; 
expediency and of soc ial —_ y, on Y which mz iny of their Lordships were 
quite as competent to decide as his noble and learned friend. He de- 
precated discussion at that stage. Lord Broveiam, on the contrary, 
rejoiced that the speech of Lord St. Leonards had been made. 

Tux Post-orrice Decree, 
The Duke of Axncyii on Monday called attention to the recent order 


but was a question of | 


of the Post-master-General making the prepayment of inland letters | 


compulsory. 
productive of great inconvenience to the public. Lord Concuester of- 
fered no defence except a counter-allegation that the old system caused 
great inconvenience and delay. He had no doubt the order will work 
well. The Duke of Ricumonp, Earl Granvitie, and Lord Campnruy, 
supported the views of the Duke of Argyll. Lord Camrne.e referred to 
his personal experience. 

He receives letters from suitors in the Court of Queen’s Bench, and from 
all kinds of persons, and they are very seldom indeed paid. All writs 
issued by the Court of Queen’s Bench are in the name of * John Lord 
Campbell” 
ter of these letters he is continually receiving answers to them. 
tev.) So far as he is concerned personally, therefore, 
fied with the change; but on public grounds he felt him 
join in the recommendation of the noble Duke, that the new order should be 
rescinded. 


self compe ‘Hed to 


AGRICULTURAL Svatistics, Mr, Carp revived this subject so obnoxi- 
ous to the country party. Ile moved a resolution declaring that it would 
be publicly advantageous to have annual returns of the acres under crops of 
Mr. Garner seconded the resolution. Mr. 


corn, vegetables, and grass. 

Benvinck and his friends contended that the statistics would be a sham, 
and of no use to the farmer, the artisan, or the labourer. Mr. Henury, for 
the Government, seemed to think that the farmers are opposed to giving the 
information and that a compulsory measure is out of the question, Mr. 
Wi1son supported the resolution. The collection of these statisties in Lre- 








land and Seotland will be of no use until they are collected in England, 

Mr, Carrp pressed his motion to a division, when it was negatived by the 
narrow majority of e/even, the numbers being 163 to 152. 

Crm at Prosrcutions.—Lord Broveuam introduced a bill to extend 
to defendants in criminal, the privilege now enjoyed by those in civil cases 
of being examined if they chose, Lord Campse.s and the Lonp Cian- 
CRLLOR seriously objected to the principle of the measure. If a defendant 
refused to be examined the jury would presume that he was guilty. 

Mr. WARREN. 
plain how he had been offered a Mastership in Lunacy on ¢ dition that he 


He characterized the change as highly inexpedient and | 
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, but liable, as fast as they return home, to 





rage thems ie s for Rennes voy: 
* recalled to her Majesty’s service, 

What will all this cost? The improvements in the peace establishme nts, 
including an increased allow: mee of provisions, pensions to warrant officers’ 
widows, gratuitous mess utensils, clothes, and bedding; instruction and 
training ships; petty officers’ badges, and pay and pensions for gunnery, 
are estimated to amount to 104,671/. The additional reserves in the Queen’ 8 
service, including 2000 additional Coastguardmen, 4000 relief in home ports, 
and 5000 short-service Pensioners and Marines, would amount to about 
294,150/. The additional reserves in the merchant service—that is, the 
20,000 Royal Naval Volunteers in home, and 5000 in distant voyages (in. 
cluding se hool-ships,) would cost 200,000/. All these items would amount 
to 598.8217. 

With regard to the pe possesse d by the Crown of impressing men, the 
Commissioners, while ret aining it for use in cases of great emergency, su 
gest alterations with the view of limiting the period of service of pres seal 
men to three years. The report thus concludes, 

‘Your Majesty possesses in the merchant service elements of naval 
power such as no other Government in the world e njoys. It is true that 
hitherto no sufficient organization has existed for securing to your Majesty 
the immediate command of these resources. During a long peace reliance 
that 


had been placed either on the improbability danger would 
arise, or on the efficacy of impressment to furnish the means by 
which danger could be confronted and overcome. c hanges in public 


sentiment and in the circumstances of the case have shaken that re fang 
We re joice to believe, that by i improvements in the administration of your 
Majesty’s navy, and in the regulation of the merchant service, other re- 


| sources have in the meantime been placed within the reach of your Majesty's 


| to dri aw closer to your Majesty at the moment of dang 


Government, and that it is now in their power to substitute for untrained 
compulsory service a syste m of defence, voluntary, etfe« “% e, and calculated 
r, the loyal enthusi- 
We the refore humbly and 


asm of those on whom your Majesty will rely. 
while 


onfidently submit to your Majesty the adoption of measures which, 


thei r primary object is the protection of this country from the hazards of 


and in the form of a letter, and as he is supposed to be the wri- | 
(Langh- | 


he ought to be satis- | 


This Member made a long statement on Thursday to ex- | 


gave up his seat in Parliament ; how he had refused at first because he 
wanted to submit certain resolutions touching Christi: mity in India; but 
how he had final.y aceepted the office with the annexed “condition. He | 
therefore bade them farewell. 

Tur Wepnespay Srrrine was devoted to Irish business; and some pro- 


gress was made with the bill abolishing Manor Courts in Ireland and pro- 
viding compensation for displaced officials. The Government proposal w: 
that this compensation should be a charge on the Consolidate «d Fund, but 
at the suggestion of the opposition, Ministers agreed that it should be paid 
out of moneys to be provided by Parliament. 


Mawnine tue Navy. The 








into the best means of manning the Navy have made their report, and it 
has been — nted to Partiament. The report : signed * Uardwicke, 
Chandos, Edward Cardwell, Fanshawe Martin, J. D. Elphinstone, John 
She pherd, Richard Green. i ‘ie is a long doe ument, but its sul are 
very neatly arranged under separate heads, and its st ute ‘ments at m- 
mendations are clearly stated. Althongh the rec ommend lations of the Com- 


missioners occupy considerable space in the report yet the pith of them may 
be stated with much much brevity. 

In receiving and training ships at each principal port they propose to 
keep up reliefs to the amount of 4000 men, so that a ship in comission 
may never lose a day for want of a full crew. The Coas stguard the *y would 
increase to 12,000. To the existing reserve of 6000 Marines they would 
add 5000. From the Marines who will have retired on 
they propose to enrol about 5000, and from seamen who have retired on short- 
service pensions 3000, In this way they reckon upon a 
to Her Majesty's service. But they also propose to ra 
somewhat after the model of our voluntary Militia. 
s, and admissions to Grecnwich, they hope 





» Naval Volunteers, 
By otiering 4 good pey 
to induce 20,000 mer- 





toy al Ce ommissioners appoit ited to inquire j 


short-service pensions | 


Wding : about 30,000 men | 


war, must at the same time improve the position and elevate the character 
of the British seamen in the two services, and unite them together in the 
firm bonds of reciprocal good feeling and of common interest.” 


Che Court. 





The Queen held a Court at Buckingham Palace on Tuesday, to receive 
an ¢ s from the Corporation of London congratulating her Majesty on 
the birth of her grandson. It was presented with the usual stately 
formalitic An address was also presented to the Prince Consort. Her 
Majesty held a Levee on Wednesday at St. James's Palace. It was the 
lirst of the season, 

The Prinee Consort went to Aldershott on Monday, and presented 
colours to the second battalion of the Thirteenth, or Prince Albert's 


Regiment of Light Infantry. The Queen has been to the Haymarket, 


and Covent Garden Theatres. 
The list of guests at Buckingham Palace comprises the names of Lord 
Lyons, Duke and Duchess of Malakoff, the Earl and Countess of 


Derby, Lord and Lady Cranworth, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Bishop of 


London, and Mrs. Tait, Colonel the Honourable Alexander and Mrs. 
Gordon, Captain Keppel, the Austrian Minister, and the Countess Ap- 
ponyi, ~ Earl and Countess of Malmesbury, Lord and Lady Lynd- 
hurst, Viee-Admiral Sir R. 8. Dundas, Sir George and Lady Grey, Sir 


Benjamin soe and Sir Charles Lyell. 


the ‘Mrtrapalis, 
THE WASHINGTON DINNER. 

On the 22d, the birthday of Washington, the American Association in 
London celebrated the anniversary by a dinner at Willis’s Rooms. Only 
members and associates were of the party. General Campbell, 
American Consul in London, President of the Association, was 
have presided on the occasion; but a severe attack of illness unex- 
peetedly prevented him from attending. In his absence the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Croskey, was called to the chair. Amongst those present 
were General John E. Ward, United States Envoy to Pekin, and Mr. 


W. W. Ward, the Secretary of Legation at Pekin; the Honourable Ro- 
bert Dale Owen, late American Minister at Naples; Mr. Benjamin Mo- 
ran, Assistant-Seeretary of the United States Legation in London; the 
Honourable J. Wethered; General Van Den Burgh; Colonel H. Fuller, 

* New York; Mr. Isaac 8. Oakford, Mr. Richard B. Kimball, Dr. Rt. 
W. Ballard, Mr, Andrew Arcedeckne, Dr. Holland, Mr. Miner K. Kel- 
logge; Mr. Alpheus C. Billings, and many more, -Before the toasts were 
given, several letters were read from- gentlemen who had been invited to 
ittend. One of these was from Mr. Dallas, the American Minister in 
London, who was unavoidably absent from a previous engagement in 
another place. But he sent the following toast— 





“George Washington— Universal history presents no other human mod 
for veneration as noble, as wise, and as good as this citizen of Virginia.” 

After the Chairman appropriately introduced the tribute to the me- 
mory of Washington, to the President of the United States, and to the 









Queen, setting forth the excellencies of each with much force and taste, 
i The d we celebrate, the 127th anniversary of the birthday of 

Washington,” was responded to by me. Kimball. He claimed for 
| Washington all the qualities that have severally distinguished the ate 

nerals of the world, courage, p: maptitede . prod nee, fo resight, 

possession in adversity, self-control in triumph. For th it which forme od 
| the greatness of the man, which gave him his influence, and in fact oc- 

casioned them to celebrate that day, was not his con qu ring power. 

was when, in the day of victory, his countrymen were prepared to do 


intl jon 
centile seamen, and 10,000 men living in ports and engaged upon the coast, 
to enro] themselves as volunteers, to reevive occasional instruction in gun- 
nery, to place themselves within call and constant communication, — to | 
be ready to serve for a certain time, when required. This gives another 
30,000, and raises the total reserve te 60,000 men, But sv i a : ons 
of mencannot be obtained without adequate inducements. The Commi sion- 
ers have provided them, They propose to train more boys, and so have 
men whose very education gives them a preference for the Queen's service 
vy other services. They, insist that the hulks,in which the crews ar 


shall be much improved ; they 





d while pre paring their ships for serviee, 
‘st that the sailor’s allowance of bread and meat shall be raised to an 
equi lity with that of the best privat e services ; that any man entering the 
(Queen’s service shall be supplied gratuitously with clothe s, bedding, and 
ss utensils ; that his wages shail be paid ‘whil » the ship is fitting out 
rlier than now; that warrant officers shall be raised to th ir old rank, next 
ifter_second masters ; and they call attention to the promised promotion of 
and under extraordi: cireum- 











warrant and petty officers of great merit, ary 
tances. ‘To the whole of the additi nal men thus raised, in whatever form, 
aa for whatever te rm, they would give in various degrees the benefit of the 


Pens sion Fund, It is necessary to add that the tigures given above are not 
the outside of the hoped-for reserve. ‘The whole of the Marines on shore, 
which on theae proposals would amount to 11,000, may be fairly included in 
as also 5000 short-service Pensioners, allowed under regulations t 





e 


a: 





1 of 


anything for him, and offered him the most exalted of positions, that he 

lai 1 the foundations of the institutions of his country by his ¢ abnegation 
self, The toast had been introduced by a passage from Lord 
Brougham—* It will be the duty of the historian and the sage in all ages 
to let no oceasion pass of comme mor: ating this ilh istrious man, and unt - 
a test of the progress wi hich our race has ma ide 


time shall be no more, 





wisdom and virtue will be derived from the veneration paid to the im- 
mortel name of Washington.” And before the cheers for Washington 





and his eulogist had subsided, a cry of “ three cheers for Lord Brougham = 
met the heartiest response. 

“The diplomatic and consular service of the United States” called 
forth General Ward and Mr. Owen, General Ward enforced the debt 
which Americans owe Washington, anc as Mr. Kimball had done,—be 
pointed cut how completely England and America are identified by blood, 


} 


.— 
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~— the spirit of their institutions, and by the identity of their material inte - 
rests. Together, they are the champions of liberty ; and war between them 


Mr. Owen,—speaking a little more 


js daily becoming more improbable. 1 
: The common 


strictly to the toast,—exemplified this ¢ converso. } 

feeling of Americans reminded him of the Irishman who cried 
“ glory * to the Moon, for she shines in the dark ; whereas 
small thanks to the Sun who shines in the daytime So, 


Americans and Englishmen are apt to regard the institutions which they 
enjoy, esp cially the habeas corpus and trial by jury, as matters of 
course, Which are to be taken for granted, and in no_ manner de- 
fended at their outposts; an hallucination which would speedily be 
cooled even by a short residence in Naples. “ The U nited States and 
Great Britain, may peace between them be eternal,” found an earnest 
expounder in the Honourable J. Wethered. “Our country and its citi- 
zens by birth and choice, called up Dr. Tfolland, a naturalized Ame- 
rican, who reviewed the value of American institutions, _broadly and 
generously, from a thoroughly impartial standing-place. The toast to 
“the Associates of the American Institution in London,” was acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Arcedeckne, in the heartiest style. ‘The press at home 
and abroad,” gave occasion for two speeches, both of them remarkable. 
Colonel Fuller, whose recent speech on Burns we quoted, contented him- 
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' “* « . . 
by Sir Robert Smirk. 


self with reading an article that appears in the Illustrated London News | 


of this day,—an admirable account of the oceasion for this dinner, giving 
in a few pointed words—* written,” as Bancroft might say, ‘witha 
pen of diam md upon plates of steel,’’—the salient points of Washing- 
ton’s life, and expressing the feeling with which his memory still 
guards the institutions of his country. Before simply returning thanks 
on the part of the English press, Dr, Charles Mackay put in a protest, 
which was very cordially received, against the position usually assigned 
to the press in these public recognitions, He claimed for it an influence 
and a directing power superior to that of the pulpit or the legislature ; 
both of which have so far waived their functions by withdrawing from 
direct communication with the body of the people. We have very im- 
perfectly expressed the purport rather than the sense of Dr, Mackay’s re- 
marks; the best comment on which was the loud and spontaneous cheers 
of the guests. In the unset speaking which followed afterwards, an 
early opportunity was taken to acknowledge the masterly zeal with which 
Mr. N. 8. Dodge the Treasurer of the Association, had contributed to its 
development. 


The election of a member for Marylebone in the room of Lord Ebring- 
ton took place this week. The candidates were Colonel Romilly and 
Mr. Edwin James. <A good deal of irritation was occasioned by a sus- 
picion that there had been unfair play on the part of Lord Ebrington’s 


friends in keeping back his letter of resignation until the last moment, | 


and then first disclosing its contents to those who put forward Colonel 
Romilly. There was no foundation in fact for this, but suspicion stood 
in the place of fact and was well worked. The electors were told that 
the aristocracy were attempting to dictate to them; and Mr. Nicholay 
and others rallied to Mr. James avowedly as an anti-aristocrat. There 
was also a strong fecling in his fayour as the * defender” of Bernard 
and Licutenant-Colonel Dickson. 


| at Wakefield on Monday. 


At the nomination on Wednesday Mr, Thompson Hankey proposed, 


and Mr. Brettingham seconded Colonel Romilly. Sir James Duke pro- 
posed and Mr, Ross seconded Mr. Edwin James. The latter won the 
show of hands, and carried everything before him at the poll. The 


numbers were James, 6803; Romilly, 3354 ; majority for James, 3449, 


The Court of Aldermen, on Tuesday, sanctioned an arrangement 
whereby the means adopted on London Bridge for facilitating traffic are 
to be extended as far as Lombard Street. In this scheme the police are 
the principal agents; they direct the heavy traffic to the sides of the 


road going and coming, leaving the centre free for swifter-going vehicles. 


A large deputation waited upon the Bishop of London on Tuesday to 
represent to him the evils resulting from the law which forbids marriage 
with a deceased wife's sister. Lord Bury, Mr. Monckton Milnes, Mr. 
Schneider, and Mr. Spooner, were the spokesmen on the occasion. In 
answer to an inquiry from Dr, Tait, Lord Bury explained that the bill 
had been drawn under the kind and able superintendence of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and was expressly framed to avoid an interference with the canons 
and the scruples of conscientious clergymen. The marriage will in every 
ease be a civil contract. The Bishop promised that he would give the 
subject his best and earliest attention, 


The forty-fourth dinner of the London Orphan Society was held on 
Wednesday, Sir John Pakington in the chair. The socicty educates 420 
orphans; its expenditure is 11,0007. a year; its certain revenue 2900/. 
The guests subscribed 2520/7. during the evening. 


A distinguished company, with the Duke of Cambridge in the chair, | 


dined on Tuesday, on behalf of the St. Ann’s Socicty. Mr. Dallas and 
Sir John Burgoyne were among ihe guests. The sum subscribed was 
26467, 


The arguments of counsel in the ease of Mr. Poole and the Bishop of Lon- 
don termimated on Saturday. No witnesses were called. At the close Dr. 
Lushington « xplained why the Archbishop did not at first consider it ne- 
cessary to accede to Mr. Poole’s request. ** His Grace's reasons were these— 
that in the first place he was reluctant to put the parties to the great ex- 
pense which must be incidental to proceedings of this nature. Secondly, 
that during the entire time that has elapsed since the passing of the statute, 
there has been no case in which it was considered necessary to have a hear- 
ing. And, lastly, he thought that, in the various documents submitted to 
him for his judgment, sufficient evidence was found on which to base that 
judgment. Iam, however, confident, and his Grace has authorized me to 
state, that having in the first instance passed an opinion without hearing 
counsel, and that now having had the benefit of hearing able arguments on 
both sides, his Grace will proceed to consider the evidence with a mind di- 
vested of all previous prejudice, and with an earnest desire to do that justic 
which is required to all parties. TI now think it right to add, that I do not 
consider it necess ivy that T should give his Grace a single word of advice as 
to the doctrines of the Church of England as to the great questions of con- 
fession and absolution. Not that I differ from Dr. Phillimore in thinking 
that it in a certain s is a question of law, because 1 entirely concur 
with him that it is; but because I think his Grace is so entirely conversa 
with the whole of the doctrine, and the whole of the law that appertains to 
the subject, that it would be presumption in me to offer him any advice; 
and for the matter which still remains, that, according to my present view, 
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| whereupon Mr. Pakington’s friends demanded a poll. 
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is not a question of the doctrine of the Church of England, but whether that 
doctrine and the directions given will coincide with the various authorities 


cited. Having, then, listened with as much attention as was in my power 
to the arguments in favour of the appellant, I think it right that I should 


submit to his Grace the following cousiderations—First, whether the charges 
were sufficiently defined, and so clearly stated as to enable Mr. Poole to 
defend himself; secondly, whether there has been produced adequate legal 
evidence to sustain and prove such charges; and, thirdly, whether Mr, 
Poole had suflicient opportunity to make his defence. If his Grace should 
ultimately be of opinion that any one of these propositions is not sufficiently 
made out by the papers and evidence before him, then I shall advise his 
Grace that, both by law and justice, he ought to reverse the judgment of the 
Court below. AIL TI have now to add is, that, in obedience to the statute, 
his Grace will deliver his judgment in writing.”’ 





Lieutenant Higginson, the principal in the recent unseemly conduct in re- 
lation to Alderman Salomons brought an action in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
against the Bank of England to recover 200/. compensation for an invention 
to extinguish fire instantaneously, 1t seems that the Bank had promised to 
acknowledge the services of Lieutenant Higginson if they used his appara- 
tus. They had used, however, an invention designed for the British Museum 
Lord Campbell therefore directed the plaintiff to be 





nonsuited. 

Mr. Hughes, a proprietor of omnibuses running between Islington and 
Brompton, has obtained from a jury in the Court of Common Pleas a verdict 
of 400/, damages against the London General Omnibus Company. The 
offence of the latter was that known as * nursing.’’ It was successfully 
used against Mr. Hughes, aud drove him from the competition, 


Sarah Peat, a little girl twelve years of age, applied for permission to clean 
the steps of a house. The owner of the house, struck by her apparent 
anxiety to obtain work, employed her. For a time she behaved well. But 
she soon forfeited her good name. She stole a sovereign, and expended it in 
finery—cap fronts, ribands, a mantle, a bonnet, and acrinoline, To her 
mother she said that the sovereign had been given her. The mother did not 
believe it and threatened to go at once to the girl’s employer. The girl 
tried to bribe her mother with the offer of the crinoline. The poor woman 
cried bitterly while making this statement, and said afterwards that she 
would try and pay 1s, weekly if the child could be placed in some refuge. 
Mr. Hammill remarked that the parent's feelings and conduct in the affair 
were most creditable to her. He thought it a fitting case for his interfer- 
ence, and would exert his interest to forward the mother’s views. The pri- 
soner pleaded ** Guilty,’’ and ultimately the magistrate was informed that 
the girl would be admitted into the Reseue Society, certified reformatory for 
females, at Hampstead, where, after an imprisonment of fourteen days, she 
would be kept five years. 


Provincial, 

The West Riding of Yorkshire election has ended, as forescen, in the 
unopposed return of Sir John Ramsden, He was nominated and elected 
Ilis proposer was Mr, IH. 8. Thompson, his 
seconder Mr. ‘Thomas Dunn of Sheffield. The speech which courtesy 
demands of a new member was made by Sir John, and seemed to give 
great satisfaction, It was moderately liberal. 

The contest for East Worcestershire, a pitched battle between the 
Liberals and Conservatives, has been close, sharp, and well-sustained. 
The nomination took place at Droitwich on Saturday. Mr. Calthorpe 
was proposed by Mr, Foster, M.P., and seconded by Mr, Galton, Mr. 
Pakington was proposed by Mr, Beareroft and seconded by Mr. F, 
Smith. Mr. Calthorpe obtained the majority on a show of hands, 
This took place 
on Tuesday. In Shepston-on-Stour, Evesham, Pershore, Droitwich, 
Mr. Pakington had a majority; but in Stourbridge, Dudley, Halesowen, 
Kingsnorton, and Bromsgrove, Mr. Calthorpe mustered very decided 
majorities, and thus carried the day. Mr. Pakington voted for himself, 
and Sir John Pakington voted for his son. The numbers, as officially 
declared were—Calthorpe, 2284; Pakington, 1963; majority for Cal- 
thorpe, 321, 


The Bury and Norwich Post does not anticipate that any opposition 
will be offered to the return of Lord Alfred Hervey, for Bury St. Ed- 
munds, A meeting of liberal clectors, however, was held on Monday 
night, and was adjourned to Friday evening, to consider whether any 
steps should be tuken. 


A demonstration of the Manchester Liberals who do not concur with 
Mr. Bright is to be made on the 4th March in the Free Trade Hall. 
ss is to be presented to Mr. Aspinall Turner, M.P., thanking 
him for his services to the constituency during the past two years; and 
the triumphant majority of the electors who by their votes displaced 
Messrs. Gib and Bright from the representation of the city at the 
general election in March 1857, will take advantage of the occasion for 
the more important public object of declaring their adherence to the 
principles which then guided their conduct, and their opposition to the 
measure of Parliamentary reform since proposed by Mr, Bright, on ac- 
count of its unfairness and tendency to class favouritism, 


The Manchester Guardian reports a meeting of the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society, whereat the Reverend W. Gaskell read the 
following extract from a letter of the Reverend Thomas Belsham (dated 
Hackney, August 16, 1805), containing an account of a visit which he 
had just paid to the Duke of Grafton, in which the following passag 
occurs, and Mr, Gaskell wished to know whether any member of the 
society could confirm the statement made in it— 

“ Mdmiral Cosby told me one circumstance which was curious. When 
he was Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, during the last war, at 
the time that we were in possession of Corsica, and when Sir Gilbert Elliott 
was Governor-General of the island, General Paoli introduced Bonaparte, 
then a voung man, to the Governor and to the Admiral, as a friend of his 
who would be glad to be employed in the service of England ; but these wise 
men, not having Lavater’s skill in physiognomy, rejected the proposal, 
which obliged Bonaparte to offer his services to the French, and this was 
the rise of Bonaparte’s fortunes. I had often heard that Bonaparte had 
offered his services to the English and been rejected, but I hardly gave eredit 
to it till I learned it from Admiral Cosby himself.” 

Mr. Hopkins and Mr, Roberts said that, in their boyhood, they had 
often heard a similar statement made, but were not aware on what 
authority it rested, 


Mr. Thackeray visited Marrow last week for the purpose of delivering 
a lecture before the school on “ The Court and Times of George the 
























Third.” The whole school was present, together with a select party of 
visitors, who filled every vacant corner of the speech-room. Mr. 
Thackeray was enthusiastically cheered before and after his lecture, 
which was listened to with admiring attention by an audience of more 
than 500. Mr. Thackeray is the lineal descendant of a former head 
master of Harrow, Dr. Thackeray, who presided oyer the school from 
4740 1760. 


A form of statute wes promulgated in the Convocation of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford on Tuesday, for omitting the sermons in the Christmas 
vacation, and for discontinuing the sermons on the days of the abolished 
state services. Several members expressed opinions strongly opposed to 
the abolition of the state services, and in fayour of continuing the ser- 
mons. 


At Lancaster Assizes, William Sanderson, Thomas Ilolden, and John 
Parker, were indicted for the wilful murder of James Eatouch, when acting 
as gamekeeper on the property of Mr. Whalley, on the night of the 13th 


December last. An approver, named Reilley, described the proceedings of 
the party of poachers, consisting of five, including himself, and the atfray 


with the gamekeepers, during which Eatough, who was an old man, was 
frequently struck. The evidence of the approver was confirmed by that of 
the omneien ers. The deceased lived twelve days after he was wounded. | 
Mr. Justice Willes, in his charge to the Jury, observed that if they thoug! 
the keepers, by their conduct and excess of violence, in attempting to arr 
the man, had provoked the blows in hot blood which led to the death of the 
deceased, then the offence was only manslaughter. The Jury, after an 
hour’s deliberation, took that merciful view of the offence, and found Saun- | 
derson and Holden guilty of manslaughter only, and acquitted P 
Saunderson, who is an old poacher, was sentenced to ten years, 
to five years’ penal servitude. 

Lieutenant A. Baillie, of the East India Engineers in quarters 
ham, was arrested last week on a charge*of robbing a brot! 
beries have gone on for some time, and su d servants hav 
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missed. Buillie’s servant gave information which led to a vigilant watch 
en his master’s conduct. The alleged robbery was instantly discovered. | 
Baillie escaped from prison on Saturday. | 
George Binning, a Sunderland miner, aged 19, has shot Margaret Hodgson, 
a girl of 18, whom he was courting. The young woman rejected his su 
she would have nothing todo with him. ‘he boy exelaiminy that no one 
else should, drew a pistol, shot her in the head, and ran away. She is in 
dangerous state. | 
While the Bute Docks at Cardiff were full of sailors and others engaged 
on business on Tuesday, the boiler of an engine blew up. Sis persons wer 
killed, and several wounded. It is stated that the man at the engine put | 
his hand on the safety valve in order that he might hear the captain’s in- 


structions. 
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A telegraphic despatch from Lord Naas to Father Py Daly has been 
received at Galway, stating that ‘the Government have recommended 
the Treasury to negotiate with the Atlantic Steam Company a cor 
for a fortnightly mail service between Galway and America, subject to 
such conditions as may be agreed upon as to specd and eflieien: the 
rate of payment not to exceed 3000/. the trip.” 

Proccedings in Parliament furnish the means of refuting a seandal set | 
on foot by the Nation, That journal insinuated that the Goyernmen 
were shielding the real assailant of the R nd Mr. Nixon. It turns 
out that a witness deposed that one of the Mr, Nix son 
who would appear to have been serving in the army. On inquiry by the 
police it was not only found that the witness was near-sighted, but that 
Mr, Nixon's son was actually dining near Dublin at the time the mur- 


derous assault was made. Thus the calumny of the -Vi/ion is made | 
manifest, 


SCOTLAND. 





Some admirers of Mr. Thomas Carlyle conceived the idea of putting 
him in nomination as a candidate for the post of Rector of the Marischal 
College, Aberdeen. Through Mr. John Forbes they applied for permis- 
sion and obtained a negative in the following characteristic form. 

** Chelsea, Lith February 

* Dear Sir—I am much obliged to you and your young friends in Maris- 
ehal College ; but there are two reasons why, as appears to me Lough 
not to proceed with your nomination. The first is that you } no go 
likelihood, so far as 1 can guess, of carrying your election, This is a very 
important preliminary reason, ‘The second is, that being extremely busy | 


im these months, and otherwise averse to travel, and, in truth, an enemy 
rather than a friend to public haranguing as at present practised, I do not 
think it likely I could get to Aberdecn on such an errand, even if you were 
unexpectedly successful. Pray desist, therefore. ‘To me the honour is 
without importance at this stage of my life, and, in faet, has no vali t all, 











‘pf . ! 
except as testifying your regard to me, of which L can now otherwise hold 
myself assured, And to you have not L already ‘ spoken’—to such of you 
as care to listen—and, with a great deal of deliberation, given vou the tru 


advice Thad? Accept many thanks from me, and believe, all of you, voters 
for and voters against, that nobody, | lor eligible, can wish you more | 
truly than I do continued increase of intelligence, and of all the nobleness 
that should go along with it. And se, with sincere regards and thanks, 
**T remain yours faithfully, T. Carty. 
“ Mr. John Forbes, Marischal College, Kings! *, Aberdeen.”’ 
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The Presbytery of Edinburgh have called Dr. Robert Lee, minister of 
the old Greyfriars Church to account for making innovations at varianc« 
with forms of the Established Church in conducting publie worship. 
The innovations charged savour of an approach to Episcopalian modes of 
proceeding. A committee has been appointed to investigate the matter. 


gat 


Farciqu aud Calanial. 

Franrt.—The correspondence from Paris in the daily journals is ful 
of reports of warlike-looking preparation. The French’ government has 
adopted a new rifled cannon of small calibre but enormous power. The | 
siege guns are 12-pounders the field artillery 4-pounders. 


is great and the penetrating power of the ball astonishing. The Minis- 


ter of Marine has decided that the landing companies on board ships of 
war shall be armed with rifles of the same pattern as those approved by 
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the Minister of War. The Paris correspondent of the Morning Post says 
that he has received letters from a military man in Algiers who affirms 
that there are in that dependency 24,000 troops ready to embark at any 
moment. ‘The transport vessels of the French navy at Toulon are pro. 
vided with one month’s food for as many men as each can carry. There 
are at Ciotat, near Marseilles eleyen steam gunboats, flat and of small 
size, carrying one gun each on a swivel; and both gunners and gun are 
protected by an iron shed so fashioned that the enemy’s balls will glide 
off on either side without doing harm. They are said to be for use in 
Senegal. 

Two rumours attract attention, One is that King Victor Emmanuel 
has written to the French Emperor stating that if France abandons Sar. 
dinia, he will abdicate : not very likely. The second report is that the 
Minister of the Interior, much against his will, however, has addressed 
another circular to the Prefects of Departments, to be communicated, if 
necessary, to the Mayors of Communes as well as the Councils-General, 
It is said to express the confident hope that if, notwithstanding the Em- 
peror’s desire to maintain peace, he should be forced to make war, he 
may count on the patriotism and devotion of the French people. M. 
Emile Pereire has had a long audience of the Emperor. The Paris cor- 
respondent of the Zimes says that “ not a day passes without letters from 
the departments full of complaint and despondency ; speaking of mer- 
chants menaced with ruin, of manufacturers, on whom thousands upon 
thousands depend for their daily bread, now looking forward to the mo- 
ment when their establishments must be closed and their inmates flung 
upon the streets, and who absolutely refuse to engage in any new enter- 
prise in circumstances so disheartening.” 

A smart discussion has taken place in the Chamber of Deputies on an 
election petition. M. Lancosme-Brives petitioned against the return of 
M. Charlemagne for the Indre. Of course the Chamber sustained the 
election of the Government candidate ; but M. Picard and M. Emile 
Ollivier, Members for Paris, gallantly supported the allegations of the 
petition, and showed up the imperial “ intimidation’? which gave M, 
Charlemagne his majority. M. Granicr de Cassagnac, in defending the 
report, laid down the broad props sition that it was not safe to leave 

lectors t themselves. He described the Government intervention, 
which he extolled as ** the education of universal suffrage by a reasonable 
direction.” 

A large military forage magazine has been burnt at Vincennes. Two- 
thirds of the stock of hay and straw were consumed. The lo 


mated at 200,000 franes. 
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\ deputation of Italian refugees residing in Paris were received on 
Sun at the Palais Royal for the purpose of presenting their hommages 
and a m: teent bouquet to the Princess Clotilde. Among them were 
a general in the service of the Venetian government in 1848, a niinister 
under the Roman republic, and another refugee, an ardent republican 
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and a friend of Mazzini. The prince thanked them in the name of the 
prineess, and said words to this effeet—* Gentlemen, you cannot doubt 
of the Emperor's sympathy and my own for Italy.” 

The American residents in Paris gave a ball on Tuesday night to 
Lonour the anniversary of the birth of General Washington. It took 
place in the magnificent dining-room of the Hotel du Louvre; the 
honours were done by the United States Minister and the Consul, 
assisted by a committee of American gentiemen, A reception at the Tui- 

| lerics on the same night prevented persons from coming carly ;_ but still 
the attendance, though not so crowded as on the last occasion, was very 
fair, The facade of the hotel on the Rue de Rivoli side was lighted up 


and the steps leading to the hall were adorned with flowers. 
r end of the ball room was the estrade for the orchestra, with 
he portraits of Washington and Lafayette, and the American flag encir- 
cling them overhead. At the opposite or entrance end was a marble bust 
of the champion of American independence, with an appropriate inserip- 
and on each side were the full-length portraits of the Emperor 
and Empri The hall was brilliantly lighted up. Of the invitations 
sent to persons not citizens of the United States twenty-one were for the 
family of General Lafayette. Dancing began at cleven o'clock, and was 
kept up to a late hour. 

The new boundaries of Paris are now the fortifications. This raises 
the population of the metropolis to 1,525,505, Paris was before the 
most populous town on the continent; it now approaches more nearly to 
the population of London which is upwards of 2,500,000, 
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tion above, 


~The Austrian Government issued an order on Wednesday 
” Count 


Germany. 
hibiting the **export of mules and the transit of horses. 
| is reported to have taken an extraordinary step as early as the 5th 
February : that of issuing the following cireular— P 

** The Government of his Imperial and Royal Majesty has always had for 
the constant aim of its efforts the maintenance of peace, the respect of 
treaties, and their full execution. : 

** The complications which have recently arisen and the dangers which 
threaten Europe are by no means to be attributed to any act of Austria. 

** Without entering into a deep examination of the causes which have 
induced certain Powers to make the state of Italy a question of peace or 
war, Count Duol points out the fact of the serious symptons caused by the 
difference of views taken of the condition of Italy by France and by Austmia. 

** The Cabinet of Vienna in forcible language enumerate the treaties and 
titles in virtue of which Austria holds her in the Italian 
peninsula, and takes advantage of the opportunity not only to point out the 
circumstances which have occurred to make ccrtain Powers lose sight of 
the rights of Austria, but also the secret and underhand work of re volu- 
tionary societies which are preparing convulsions for Europe, the fatal 
consequences of which she has alveady felt before. 

** Count Buol expresses the satisfaction of the Emperor, his master, ¢ 
the demonstrations made throughout Germany against foreign aggression,. 

** Austria, however, is desirous, in the general interest of ascertaiming, 1 
conduct the States of the 
German Confederation would adopt in case a war should ensue between 
Austria on the one hand, and France and Piedmont on the other. Until 
such categorical explanations are given it would be useless to bring this 
serious matter before the Frankfort Diet. 

** Austria places full confidence in Germany, in its patriotism, its energy, 
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| its prudence, its foresight; it makes an appeal to all tnose high qualities of 


the common German land, and confidently awaits the answer of its high 
and august confederates.” r 

This document was only sent to the minor states; no copy was for- 
warded to Prussia; but it is said that the l’russian Government was 
cognizant of the course taken and that its advice was requested on the 
form of the communication. 
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The Prussian Government has also issued a circular despatch. It is 
dated the 12th of February. This circular dwells upon the hope that 

ace will not be interrupted. It alludes to the joint efforts of Prussia 
and England to maintain it. It expresses its conviction that Austria 
will lend a willing hand to a diplomatic solution of the difficulties result- 
ing from the state affairs in Central Italy, Prussia, while reserving her 
action as a European Power, will nevertheless fulfil her duties as a mem- 
ber of the German Confederation. ; 

In the sitting of the Hanoverian Upper Chamber on Thursday last, 
the 17th instant, M. de Kielmansegge moved that the Government 
should take energetic measures to defend the national rights of Germany 
against the stranger. The motion was unanimously adopted amid loud 


cheers. 


It is stated that the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, who is passing between 


Vienna and Berlin, has devised an arrangement for the Pontifical States. 
This plan is said to be approved by the Courts of London, Berlin, Paris, 
and St. Petersburg. 

Staly.—The Piedmontese Senate has adopted the Loan Bill by a ma- 
jority of 59 to 7. The chief opposition came from the Marquis Brignole- 
Sala; who arraigned the Picdmontese Government for pursuing an 
irritating and exasperating policy. Count Cavour, in reply, showed that 
Austria had repeatedly broken treaties by sending her troops into neigh- 
bouring states, and that she is breaking them now. T he true provocation 
given by Piedmont is that she is a liberal constitutional government. 
That is the difficulty for Austria. 

A number of rumours are reported in the Italian and English journals. 

Four Austrian cavalrymen, says the Arrisatore of Alexandria, have 
deserted with horses and baggage. 
Duke of Modena has been flogging young men of good family. One was 
flogged and imprisoned for saying that he would not exchange Victor 
Emmanuel’s moustachios against the Duke's brains. Colonel Casoni, a 
frightening young men by saying that Piedmont 
gives up deserters. IIe despatched soldiers to the contines, and stated 
that they were sent thither to bring back those whe had abseonded. But 
this obtains no eredence. Carrara is nearly deserted, and there are 
but very few marble cutters left. Many fine-art students, and other 
young men of good condition, have left and gone to Piedmont. 
~ The Duchess of Parma, says the Corriere Mercantile, notwithstanding 
her reputation to the contrary, is altogether Austrian. The anxicty felt 
is intense, and the hope ce jually great. According to the Opinione, the 
Duchess has just signe treaty with Austria, authorizing this latter 
Power to occupy all the ts of the State with her troops in case of war. 
Austrian gun-boats have been placed at the mouth of the Po, and th 
garrison of Terrara has been reinforced. At Piacenza the Austrians ari 
absolute masters, notwithstanding the treaties. 

The Oficial Gazette of Vienna states that it was intimated at Paris last 
vear that a league between Austria and the Italian States, which was 
then in contemplation, would be considered as casus belli. 

From Naples, the Pvese writes that serious agitations are disturbing 
Sicily, and that another 48 may occur at any moment in the island. 
The Government hes despatched some Swiss troops to the spot, and the 
English are kept under the eye of the police. 

The Independance Belge says that France is preparing a memorandum 
to the Powers with regard to Austria, and that in it Louis Napoleon 
clearly declares his intentions. 

The Oficial Gazette of Milan, of the 17th, says that, “ in execution of 
an order of the Minister of the Interior, notice is given to the public that 
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The Corricre Mercantile states that the | 


Guited Staters.—The Arabia arrived at Liverpool on Sunday with 
dates from New York to the Sth. 

She brings no news of importance. Congress had done nothing either 
in regard to the Cuba Loan bill or the tariff. On the latter subject the 
Democrats were much divided. 

Mr. Forsyth had formally tendered his resignation as Minister to Mexi- 
co. Mr. Cass assured him that his course had met with the approba- 
tion of his Government, which as yet had come to no determination re- 
lative to Mexican affairs. 

The 42d Highlanders, destined for British Columbia had arrived at 
New York. The Town Council had voted an address in their honour, 
and had expressed a desire to entertain them ashore. 

& anti.—Advices from Port-au-Prince to the 16th of January report 
that the revolution had extended to nearly all parts of the empire, At 
St. Mare some severe fighting had taken place, both on land and at sea, 
with considerable loss of life. A naval engagement had taken place off 
St. Mare, six vessels taking part. The Admiral’s vessel was badly 
damaged, and the whole fleet bore off for Port-au-Prince, Reinforce- 
ments were joining Gettrard from all points, 

Sundia.—Intelligence has been received from Jombay to the 25th 
January. Further particulars from the head quarters of Lord Clyde at 
Bankee have arrived to the 4th January. They contain details of a remark- 
able night march and surprise of a party of rebels on the left bank of the 
Raptee. After taking Mejidiah, Lord Clyde fell back to Nanparah as our 
readers are aware. Ie encamped there on the 29th of December. That 
same afternoon he received information that the enemy was in force at 
Bankee, on the right bank of the Raptee. He resolved to make a march 
upon them that very night, and to surprise them if possible. Great pre- 
cautions were taken to keep the intention secret, and false information 
was assiduously circulated. Night marches are always difficult, and 
sometimes perilous, but beyond the delay of getting into order of march, 
and the leaving of one regiment of Native cavalry behind, there was no 


peril in this case. Half ofthe foree was mounted on clephants for the first 
part of the journey, and the other half for the next. They made such 
progress that they were compelled to halt so as to time their arrival by 
sunrise. Lord Clyde proved to be correct. The enemy were fairly sur- 
prised, but so str ngly posted and in such difficult ground that nearly the 
whole were able to get away before our troops could reach them, A part 
of the cavalry, however, succeeded in catching a body of sowars, The 
latter dashed into the Raptee— 

** Ina cas of white the sowars precipitate themselves into the waters 
of the Rapt \t the sight our Hussars gave one more wild ery and in an 
instant they are engaged with them in the river Not a man could be held, 
each went straight at an e . Their hor s flounder id th rocks, but 
the Hussars hold cir own. They cut down the sowars as they are 

| struggling in the whirling stream, and charge them in the ford. It was one 
of those wonderful spectacles only to be seen in actual war, and of which 
peace has no counterpart,—here men and horses swimming for their lives, 
there fierce hand-to hand contlicts between sowars and hussars in the foam- 
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the prohibition to export horses by the frontiers of the Lombardo-Vene- | 


tian kingdom, the Tyrol, and the Vorarlberg, is extended to mules.” 

At Venice, contracts have been entered into for the construction of 
three new forts, which are to be completed in six weeks. According to 
the Opinione, 5000 workmen, collected from all parts of the Venetian 
territory, are already occupied on these works. 

A project of law has been presented to the Chamber forbidding the 
export of oats and forage into Lombardy. ‘This is an answer to the 
Austrian prohibition of the export of horses into Piedmont. 

The Marquis Massimo d’Azeglio left Turin on the 22d for Rome, 
charged with a mission to the Prince of Wales, upon whom the King 
has conferred the order dell’ Annunciata. 

The enrolment of volunteers in Piedmont assumes serious proportions. 
From cighty to a hundred arrive every day. They belong to all classes, 
including priests, but very few peasants, who want moncy for the 
journey. On the 8th, 157 volunteers arrived from Parma and Modena 
alone. The troops of Parma and Modena would pass the frontier in a 
body if measures of facilitation for the passage were taken by the Pied- 
montese Government; and even those of Tuscany and Roman State. 
But the greatest difficulty for Piedmont is the want of money. In 
France the loan meets with a cool reception. But the money, at thi 
worst, will be raised in Piedmont itself. Genoa, it is said, has already 
bid for twenty-five millions, and the Government would raise funds by 
selling the remainder of the State railways. 

The students of the University of Siema have sent an address to th 
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students of Turin, containing a bold declaration that they will all appear | 


armed and ready to fight as soon as the hour of the war for Italian Inde- 
pendence has struck. Almost all the numerous Italian Universities 
manifest the same spirit. 

The King of Naples is at Bari, ill, but improving in health, 

Sonis.—The telegraph informs us that the newly-appointed Lord 
High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, Sir Ifenry Storks, issued a 
proclamation on the 17th February, announcing his assumption of office. 

Later intelligence from Corfu states that “the Ionian Parliament has 
rejected the projects of reform proposed by Mr. Gladstone.” 

Russia.—a telegraphic despatch from St. Petersburg states that the 
Ambassador from the Khan of Bokhara arrived there on the 18th, The 
Ambassador has since been received by the Emperor, the Empress, and 
the Crown Prince. The object of the embassay is the removal of ol 
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river was our most formidable foe. Poor Major Horne, 
llent old yverturned with his horse in the 

away, and drowned, Captain Stisted, carried 
ly saved by the activity and presence of mind of 
who pulled off his coat and plunged into the 
river just in tim his friend, with a spark of life unextinguished, to 
the bank. The full of struggling men and horses, and some forty 
or fifty of the enemy were swimming for their lives, but the rest were 
beneath the waters, or were riding across the other bank. Our men had 
ridden thirty miles, ‘They were exhausted, and so were the horses, and 60 
‘clock the cavalry fell back, marched through the jungle, and joining 
the rest of the expedition, found their tents pitehed and baggage up at Ban- 
kee in their rear,”’ 

The bodies of two hussars, cach griping a dead sowar, and the body of 

Major Horne, holding a dead sowar in cach hand, were found in the cold 
waters of the Raptee. The body of Major Horne was buried with all 
due honours, under a Jone tree, whereon a plate was aflixed, describing 
the date and manner of his death. 
time the rebels held together on the north bank of the 
sof Sir Hope Grant and Colonel Roweroft to 
ir dispersion. ‘Thereupon Lord Clyde, Sir Hope 
at Behraytch, far in the rear, 
f observation on the frontiers, to guard against the return 
of rebel In the action with Nirput Singh, it ap- 
pears, General Walpole, his old antagonist et Rohca, commanded. Of 
the officers, Kemp was killed, Lawson, Lance, and Dentor wounded, 

Lord Canning arrived at Caleutta on the 22d January, 


ing water ; but the 
oldier, 
river, was rolled over, swep 
uway by the stream, w 

Maj r Fras r, his « mhrade, 
to carry 


river Wa 
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For som 
Raptee ; but the success 


leaving corps 0 
| bodies from Nepaul, 


Piiscellancons. 

Two diplomatic movements have this week puzzled th 
vastly. Why has Lord Cowley, British Minister at Paris, visited his prin- 
‘ ipals in London, and been sent on a mission to Vienna Why has the 
Prince de la Tour d’ Auvergne, French Minister at Turin, hastened from 
his post to Paris at the command of his Government Another journey 
has called forth remark. ‘The chief towns on Mr. Gladstone's route home 
from Corfu are Venice, Turin, and Paris. The Governor-General of 
Lombardo-Venctia is at Venice. 

At the earnest request of Lord Derby, Lord Grey has postponed his 
motion for papers relating to lonia, until the Ith March. 

We are informed that Lord Derby has issued a circular to his conser- 


quid nunes 


| yative supporters, inviting them to meet him on the first of next month, 


| gineer of the War Department for Rifle Ordnance, 


stacles which hinder the development of commercial relations between | 


Russia and Bokhara. 


Turkey advices had been received from Constantinople to the 19th. | 


Ismail Haki bas been appointed Commander of the corps d’armeé, which is 
to be reunited at Widdin and Nissa. Troops will be despatched to Silis- 
tria. A concentration of troops will also take place on the Greek fron- 
tiers. Numerous arrests of Christians have taken place in Thessaly. 





| together sleeping. 


that is to say, on the day after Mr. Disracli has submitted his Reform 
Bill. —Daily News. 


At the Levee, on Wi dnesday, the Que« n conferred the honour of 
Knighthood upon Mr. William Armstrong, on his appointment as “ En- 
* Sir William Arm- 
strong visited Woolwich on Thursday, when one of his guns was used in 
the exercise on the common. 

The movement against the purchase system in the Army, is not al- 
It will remembered that Sir Charles Trevelyan laid 


a plan for its abolition before the Royal Commission. ‘That plan has 


been subjected to some very rude attacks, and an official «xamination by 
| a War Office Committee. 


The report of this Committee was very ad- 
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verse to the plan. Sir Charles has given their reply a minute and care- 
ful examination, and has published a temperate and _closcly-reasoned 
rejoinder thereto, in a letter to the Minister of War. We may take an- 
other opportunity of recurring to the subject. 








Another “ mess,” we understand, has been got into regarding the pro- 
ceedings of Mr. Gladstone in Ionia. Mr. Gladstone’s appointment as 
Lord High Commissioner having ceased with the gazetting of Sir Henry 
Storks as his successor, he has since been acting as rice-Commissioner 
under a commission from the said Sir Henry Storks, The question has 
arisen whether, as holding from the Crown, Sir Henry Storks could 
make any such appoirtment but what must be held as also derived 
from the Crown—in which case, besides other doubts and difficul- 
ties, Mr. Gladstone’s seat for Oxford University is vacant again, Sir 
H. Cairns, the English Solicitor-General, has, we believe, given a de- 
cided opinion that such is the effect of the procedure. Mr, Gladstone 
will thus have been twice in and twice out of Parliament, and have held 
and resigned three, if not four different offices, all within the space of a 
few days.—Scotsman. 





The prepaid letter question has been scttled for the present. By com- 
mand of the Postmaster-General, Mr. Rowland Hill notifies to the 
public that “the regulation recently promulgated, that after the 10th 
instant all inland letters should be prepaid, is repealed; and the rules 
previously in force as regards inland letters, either wholly unpaid or in- 
sufficiently paid, will henceforth be reverted to.” 


THE SPECTATOR. 





The idea of providing clean water to drink, and free access to it for 
the public, originated with the drinking fountains at the Exhibition 
building in Hyde Park. Ilard by the Royal Exchange, at the bottom 
of Holborn Hill, and in Oxford Street, this accommodation of public 
water-fountains is to be provided. At Manchester, Mr. R. Barnes will 
present several fountains, the first of which, in polished Aberdeen granite 
and bronze, will be beneath the railway arch in Oxford Street. At 
Stockport, Mr. R. I. Greg has erected one of a series opposite the George 
Inn, Wellington Road, North; and there will be another at the top of 
the local Cheapside. Mr. Bryant offers six for Plymouth, and three 
cattle troughs besides; the Town-Council at Gloucester will provide 
several; and Messrs. Alder, Dunn, and Co, intend to erect four in the 
streets of Neweastle-on-Tyne. Weymouth, Brighton, Warwick, South- 
port, Bristol, (at the gift of Mr. R. Lang,) Workington, and Leeds, will 
be conyenienced by similar structures for the public benefit. 


Lord Lyons sailed on Tuesday on board the frigate Curagoa for New 
York. 





Colonel Cypriani, an aide-de-camp of Colonel Couza, who lately arrived 
in Paris, has left for London, ‘in order,” says Galignané, * to point out to 
the English Government the situation of the Danubian Principalities.”’ 

We understand that two new baronetcies are about to be conferred—one 
on Mr. Cunard, the great shipowner, to whose energy and enterprise we owe 
the establishment of the line of steam packets well known by his name; 
and the other on Sir Charles Nicholson, whose well-deserved reputation in 
the Australian colonies fully justifies the new honour.—G/ode. 

Dr. Hook of Leeds has accepted the Deanery of Chichester. The Leeds 
Mercury pays a high tribute to the zeal and usefulness of the late Vicar of 
Leeds, while frankly expressing its dissent from his High Church views. 

Miss Atherton, of Kersal Cell, near Manchester, has made a donation of 
5000/7. to the Ragged and Industrial Schools of Manchester. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir Page Wood has forwarded the liberal donation of 50/7. 
to the National Lifeboat Institution. 

At a recent pension of Gray’s Inn, Mr. Joseph Thackwell, eldest son of | 
Lieutenant-General Sir Joseph Thackwell, G.C.B., was called to the bar. 
Mr. Thackwell was, until within the last few months, in the army, and is 
favourably known as the author of ‘The Second Sikh War,” in which he 
served as aide-de-camp to Sir Joseph Thackwell. 

We are requested to state that Mr. Samuel Lucas has declined to accept 
the Distributorship of Stamps at Derby, to which his appointment was re- 
cently announced,— Zines, 


A report of the death of the Duke of Buckingham was current early in the 
week. It turned out to be untrue. The Duke has been ill, but he has ral- 
lied, and is now convalescent. 

The Countess of Sandwich, second daughter of the late Marquis of Angle- 
sey, died on Sunday at her family residence in May Fair. 

Sir Maurice Berkeley was thrown recently while following the Berkeley 
hounds, He was much hurt, but has not sustained a lasting injury. 

The Law Magazine and Review enters a protest against the plan for con- 
centrating the Law Courts. ‘If the dwellers between Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
and the Strand are simply ejected, indifferent as their present homes may 
be, those they must put up with elsewhere will be worse and dearer. If con- 
centration of the courts involves the necessity of first thrusting out a multi- 





titude of hard-working people, that they may throng to some already over- 
populous neighbourhood, we trust the plan, however magnificent, based on 


such a principle, will be repudiated. 

** We are, however, inclined to believe that the scheme must be modified, 
and connected with it a plan discovered of appropriating a sufficient portion | 
of the ground in question for commodious habitations suitable to the classes 
of those who now inhabit the district in the neighbourhood of the Inns. Not 
only clerks and laundresses, and those in the Law-stationers’ employment, 
but those who print and prepare for press the learned lucubrations ‘of the 
Barrister-at-law, stiteh and bind his heavy tomes, and help to distribute | 
them far and wide, might there find better built, better arranged, more | 
economical, healthy, and decent dwellings, than what they now call homes. 
If we can so provide better accommodation for those who minister to our 
daily necessities, it will be a work more noble, because in performance of a 
duty more incumbent on us, but hitherto much neglected by us, than the 
raising of a fabric grand in extent, pure in style, and perfect in execution.” 


Dr. Hills, the new Bishop of British Columbia was consecrated in West- 
minster Abbey. 

The Earl of Derby has introduced a Bill to enable her Majesty to ex- 
change the advowson of the viearage of Welton-cum-Melton, in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, for the advowson of the rectory of Ecton, in North- 
amptonshire, in the possession of one Mistress Sophia Broadley, a spinster, 
of Welton House, Yorkshire—‘ As the proposed exchange” (the Bill is 
thus artlessly worded), * by reason of the great value of the rectory of Ee- 
ton, would be for the benefit of the Crown, her Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to approve thereof.” - n . 


\ period, there having been only 588 in 1853. 
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At a meeting of the church committee held at the British Embassy, Paris 
on the 18th instant, it was resolved unanimously that all subscriptions be 
returned in full to the persons who have paid the same. It was also an. 
nounced that the Government had decided that the church in the Rue 
d’Aguesseau should be sold by auction. 





Eighteen months ago the fashionable world of Paris began talking, fo, 
the first time, of a mysterious personage, calling himself M. Vries, graduate 
of the Universities of Nepaul and of Scinde, and private physician of the 
King of Java. The soi-disant Doctor lived in grand style in the rue de 
Rivoli; and towards the end of the summer of 1857 gave a magnificent féte 
in his hotel, to which the élite of Paris society was invited. All the rooms 
of the house were filled with costly exotic tlowers, and the finest perfumes 
of the earth were floating through the air. But what chiefly attracted the 
attention of the guests were two pictures in life-size ; the one representing 
St. John the Baptist, crowned with white roses, and the other Mademoiselle 
Helena Andrinoff, first danseuse of the Imperial theatre of St. Petersburg, jn 
costume of Bachante, half-covered by a panther-skin, and holding a goblet 
in her hand. At the foot of the latter painting were written, in large letters 
of gold, the following words :—** Dr. Vries is begged to accept this portrait, 
which may reeall to him the features of one who, given up by all the physi- 
ciaus of Europe, owes to him her health and her life, and will be ever grate. 
ful to her deliverer.’’ What heightened the interest in this picture was, 
that towards the end of the féte Miss Helena Aundrinoff herself, in the 
bloom of youth and beauty, sat down at the side of her bronze physician, a 
tall, stout, and handsome gentleman, of apparently great muscular force, 
who, in face as well as in figure, seemed the very counterpart of M. Alex. 
ander Dumas, the great novelist. Ever since then the fame of the 
mystcrious Indian, commonly called the ‘‘ Docteur noir,’’ increased, and 
soon spread through all the ranks of French society. 

On Wednesday last week, however, was the day of the greatest triumph 
which the Black Doctor had as yet achieved. On that evening, there sat 
down, in the grand saloon of the Hétel du Louvre, all that Paris counts of 
distinguished men in art, science, and literature, to celebrate the marvellous 
eure which the Javanese physician had recently achieved in the person of 
M. Sax, the famous inventor and manufacturer of musical instruments, M, 
Sax had for years been suffering under a frightful cancer in the face, and 
the end of his existence seemed to be near, when Dr. Vries, to whom in last 
resort he had entrusted himself, undertook to cure him, and did so in a few 
months, without any operation whatever, by means only of some unknown 
oriental herbs, applied internally, This success at once so fully established 





| the skill of the unknown Doctor, that a number of gentlemen of the highest 


distinction resolved to present him with a kind of public testimonial, not in 
the shape of any present, but of a public honour, by sitting down in his 
presence. It was thus that the Duke de Narbonne, the Count Guy de la 
Your du Pin, Baron Taylor, Thierry the historian, Berlioz the composer, 
Geoffrey the critic, Saint Victor, Ambroise Thomas, Coudere, of the Insti- 
tute, and a large number of other literary and scientifie celebrities assembled 
on Wednesday to a sumptuous banquet, to which the Emperor had sent the 
music of the guards, The ‘* Docteur Noir,” of course, is now the lion of the 
day in Paris, 


Mr. Mitchell, who has advanced the attractions of our own Zoological 
Gardens under his care, so officially, is preparing a collection of birds and 
beasts for the French Emperor, in the Bois de Boulogne. 

It is aftirmed that the Emperor of Russia has granted a concession for the 
establishment of a ‘Velegraph Communication, overland with Ameriea, 
through his Arctic dominions, and will advisedly supplement the concession- 
aire with money and means, 

Some natives in Bengal have petitioned her Majesty, praying for the in- 
troduction of the Indian lotus among the national emblems of the rose, 
thistle, and the shamrock. 

At Howrah, the terminus of the East Indian railway, a new hospital is 
being erected, at which the Indian Government will provide a sub-assistant 
surgeon and the medicines free of charge. 

Stratford-upon-Avon is being provided with a connecting loop of railway. 
A pilgrimage to the great poet’s birthplace will be more than ever incum- 
bent on Englishmen. 

The post office order, just cancelled, was turned to good account by * piae- 
tical dodger,’’ who makes his dodge public in the columns of the 7imes, He 
signed the letter with the name of the person for whom it was intended, and 
addressing it to A‘mse/f, put it in the post in an unstamped envelope. It 
was duly delivered, free of cost, to the person for whom it was intended. 

Geographical knowledge is evidently in some request among the officials 
of ** Her Majesty’s Court for Divoree and Matrimonial Causes,’’ for we find 
that a notice is served upon one Philip Quarles, of Melbourne, * South 
Australia !’? We do not think that any subsequent proceedings, based upon 


| the validity of this notice, will have much foree.— Australien Gazette. 


The Duke of Norfolk has his smoking room in his new mansion at Shef- 
tield Park, over the upper stories of a quadrangular tower between seventy 
and eighty feet high. No domestic ceconomy ean be outraged when the lord 
and master adopts such precautions as these. 

The early closing movement at Helston in Cornwall has received the fa- 
vour of a reduction of charge from the Gas Company of the town of twenty- 
five per cent to all customers supporting the movement. 


_ The health of London last week was better than it has been for some 
| time. The number of deaths was 1156, or 140 under the calculated average. 


The Veritas of Antwerp gives some very curious information about the 
number of shipwrecks which have taken place all over the world, since the 
year 1852. In this account, the number of merchant vessels afloat all over 
the globe is set down approximately at 30,000, and it is stated that of this 
number there were lost—in 1852, 1850 vessels, or about 6 per cent; m 
1853, 1610, 5 per cent; in 1854, 2120, 7 per cent; in 1855, 2000, 6 per 
cent; in 1856, 2130, 7 per cent; in 1857, 2230, 7 per cent; in 1858, 3730, 
10 per cent. Itis not understood that all ships entered in this list were 
totally destroyed; but only that the whole of them suffered such damages 
as made them untit for further use. Of the 3730 vessels lost during the last 
year, 151 were * never heard of,’ which probably means that they went to 
the bottom of the sea, with not a man escaping; and 72 were burnt. 
Steamers seem on the whole to be more liable to damage 





and destruction 
than sailing vessels, for in the year 1854, there were 90 steam-ships wholly 
lost ; in 1855, 107; in 1856, 92; in 1857, 104; and finally, during the last 
year, 113. As might be expected, the Americans stand at the head of this 
vast list of maritime disasters. Of the 72 above mentioned contlagrations 
at sea, or on rivers and lakes, the United States were represented by 27, 
England by 9, and France by 8 vessels, and the rest divided among the 
other nations. There were in the year 1858, more than one thousand col- 
lisions among vessels, by which more or less damage was done ;_ and it 1s & 
remarkable fact that, like all the rest of maritime disasters, the number of 
these accidents has increased from year to year during the last decennial 
i ; Even if deduction is made 
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from these increasing losses, on account of the increase of vessels, yet these 
5! atisties ares till alarming cnough 
More than thirty seven acres will be occupied by the Zodlo; 
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, | On the 17th, at St. John’s, Paddington, Edward Calvert, Esq., M.A., of St. J 
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vf Acclimation in the Bois de Boulogne, purchased for forty years. | eldest son of the late Ma eneral Sir He aay wey 
spital is a million francs, (40,000/.) to be raised in 4000 shares | = eee oe . : ; . 
ape ech: personal right of entry or twenty tickets will be allotted to 0 1, at Monteford Westropp, late ¢ ntl 
franes each; pe Miy cxoaltctaltenpee Hal “ntitles the owner to un ad~ | Nineteenth Reg late Monteford Westropp, | ‘ uN 
= h shar holder; anda prope rty ol hive shares cnlulies Lie ¥ rwana | county & Seneal ia Susan, youngest : er of i \ = : 
ve sion on the * reserved day 3. ae : s oa | Bart., of Fulw un. = 

The live stock in Ireland, in 1858, according to the 4 sultural Returns, On the 22d. at St. G e's, Hanover Square, by the R ee eee » 

“ fi lows : 610,717 horses, 3,661,594 « ittle (ineluding 1,653,578 mileh f Winchester, ted hy t i Arundel Bou . x we. 

was as 9 487 = a P, and only 1,402,812 pigs. The pig . how r. hav Captain Hervey Gs est J Mildmay, R.N., of ve I , in te 
CW ao jane 1857 from 1,205,186 to 1,402,312, and of these 1,073,100 are | {inty of Somerset, to the Hon, Elizabeth Shaw Letevs 
ae nee me vear of age. The value of the live stock is estimated to be astol- |” Oy tise 23a. at St. es. Hanover Square, Pryse Lowder, 1 of ¢ | 
a a ne horses, 4,885,736/.; cattle, 23,800,361/, ; s , 3,536,063/, 5 | Cardiganshire, and of Buscot Park, Berks, to Louisa J rol 
nai’ ten 1.753,015/., m iking a grand total of 34 O17 against Captain Lewes, of Llanbar, Cardiganshire. 
an 70) O16! in 1857. Great complaint is stiil made of the preva! of | DEATHS. 
a, oe I = nears that last year there were 2,748,401 acres of land lying Ont November, at Fremantle, Western Au _R 1 M° 
a rete: a 1] crops (551,586 under wheat, and 1,976,929 under oats), agains Brom I . = nt Resid md Collect ' 
+ 786,828 veres in 1857 5 1,617,998 acres lay under green ore 1,160,096 iM dor of the Seventh upuaes. aa d son . Sir William I : Atturney- 
nder potatocs, and 337,877 under turnips). The total increase in tl X= | General), of Epping House, Herts, aud 44, Upper Harley Stre ' ; 
tent of land under crops last year was 23,375 acres. The Regist: il On the Mih of January, at Deyrah Dhoon, Octavius Henry \ 
thanks the landowners and furmers of Ireland for their genei Brevet-Major of Her M s Ninth Lancers, mad sury n, of the late 
n the collection of these tistics, with a broad and by no ime: ‘ a eatnties:. Giatiidbies. the St - ie A 





th Lor example is not undeserving of considcratio: 
or hint that their example 1s not und ving of consi t ef Meum. cant Galena. 


| On the 17th, at 29, Portman Square, the Lady Delamere, i daughter of t] 
| 
} 





Earl and Countess of Kinnoull, in her 31st year 
On the 8th, at Galatz, Commander Charles F 
H.M.S. Weser, aged thirty-one eldest son of the late Charks 1. W the Nev 


We are anxiously awaiting the publi ation of Signor Carlo Rusconi’s his- 
orical romance, ** L’Incoronazione di Carlo V. a Bologna” (‘The Coronat 
af Charles V. at Bologna.) We are told that the Papal Court is tru 















shed and all its past errors brought to light. —G@azelta del Popo!o. est. : 
eribed and all its pa t ert ougn t ett hc, | Gathe 26th. be Oeree Bixect. the Countess of Gandwich. ta bar telnet 
The Corr iere Mercanti speaks of an engraver, Filippo Lévy, who, with | my 
Chiossoni and other artists, Is at Florence oct upied in the work of reforming On the 2ist, at 5, The Cedars, Putney, William Pritehard, } i rr £ of 
the art of engraving, with a view of restoring it to its primitive simplicity | Southwark, aged sixty-seven, ; 
and ehasteness. Lévy has already published an album, containing twelve | On the hester Terrace, Regent's Park, William Hal Beg of t 
wints, each representing an angel, by beato Angelico da Fiesole, Th ie ex, aged se ' 
ae pen sears ‘ ‘hi - 2 } yea } oodhall Park, Hert , Esq., in th euty t sour 
prints are considered gems, Chiossont it should be stated has ac quired great . ° 
tame for his engraving of the ** Par: lise’? of the beato Angelico da Fiesole, | On the 23d, at Brook Street, London, William Dixon, Esq., of Govan, Gla ". 


The last volume of one of the most important historical works which have 
lately come from the French press, has just been published by Michel Lévy. 
it is the fourth and concluding book of the ‘*‘ Histoire de la réunion de la 
Lorraine 4 la France,” by the Count d’Haussonville, a work on which the 
author has been incessantly engaged during the last tive years. M. Edouard 


POSTSCRIPT. 


SATURDAY MORNING, 


de Barthelemy, who reviews it in the Courrier de Paris, praises the work The House of Commons was crowded last night with an audience 
very highly, as an original, scholarly, and lucid delineation of **the most | specially assembled to hear the debate on Foreign affairs to be raiscd by 
interesting diplomatic episode of the « ighteenth century.” The Count had | Lord Palmerston’s question. Many Peers were present, and many mem- 
at his disposal some unusual facilities for the compilation of this work; | bers of the Corps Diplomatique, including Mr. Dallas, the American 









among others the rich archives of the French Ministry of Be eign Affairs, | Minister. Lord PALMERSTON spoke with all his usual animat 
and the private papers of a noble family, the ancestor of which, President 
Lefebvre, played the principal réle in this curious Lorrain intrigue. 


yle, 
almost more than his usual point ; but in a spirit so clevated above ] ty 
that he did not need the disclaimer of factious feeling with which he 


Antiquarian literature has this week been enric hed by the public ation of | start d. We did not blame Ministers for not yvoluntecri: iformation, 
the first two volumes of a werk by M. A. Schayes of Brussels, entitled | jut he asked it in the interests of commerce ; commercial men not knowing 
** Belgium and the Low Countries before and during the Roman domina- oie ta ie Ey ele a “ ‘ a a 4 ‘pe S 

° . 1 . . , ’ ' ne ( 0, v) i are sifhs © u \ ! al su - 
tion.” The work is published by subscription, and will be complete in ; CSF PES ee SS ee Oe Wer om tne oy ” = 
three volumes. z mer,—Governments arming, stores preparing, Cannons cust what is 

it all about?) Has one Government given an affront to another, inyol- 


An American agent is now in treaty with Mr. Dickens for a tour of read- Scag > aie diam Soak otaens 82 « 
ings through the States. It is said that an offer of a guarantee for 30,000/, | YINS Honow anc dignity on both sides: am not aware of any such 
bas been offered. This arrangement, if carried out, will not interfere with | ©¢'e- N« ; there Is no ground of Giflerence that can justity an appt al 
toarms. No power can wish to set aside the treatics of 1815—not 





the starting of the new periodical referred to in our last. —Crifie. ] 
I ; = 
Lord Macaulay's article in the last volume of the Lueyclopear 2 . | France, whom they left a great naval and military power; not Sardinia, 
: : . } } ‘ . } 2 . . 
vice has not been thrown away. Not only do all the back nur rs seem to | Who holds territorics under them ; not Austria,—the treaties are her title- 
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have been sold, but Messrs. Black have found it ne essary to 2 rt i ree ; Geeds, Obviously ancient jealousies between France and Austria have 
issue.—Criliv. | been brought into activity by the joint occupation of the Roman States 
eeoesainnae |} and the remedy is simultaneous retirement from that occupation. Aus- 

THE RESCINDED ORDER. | tria may hesitate, in fear that a revolution would ensue ; a very bad rea- 


ie recent order announcing that letters not prepaid would not be for- | som. Instead of putting out your neighbour's fire, look to your own 
warded, has been rescinded in deference to public opinion, or rather to the | house. It is said that « a Roman soldier is against the Roman Go- 
nite : : vernment, an if 1 the Swiss would dese hat is the greates 
opinion of certain public men. For our own part we have great doubts we nt, and - at va — owl h -?. ‘ — but that is the greatest 
1: ss : : 1 . ‘ c vat thi ( > cast H » Roman Go me $ (\8CN= 
whether public opinion does not rather go with the order. Correspondents | COH@CmMAbon ae SO CO OR Sle Rotean Vereeanens. Is it esse 
: : “ - os ef tie? for the head of a large section of the Christian religion to have two 
of our own hold it as the abolition of a nuisanee. There may, indeed, be ‘ 4: . , . : . 
gest a nee . r : , ‘ or three generations kept in political martyrdom Reform the temporal 
objections to the actual suppression of letters, since even one in a hundred Government of Rome; modify the treaties which authorize Austria to 
aw have a w = mh « m a nt P } , ° » ° > ¢ ° 
may have a value. But why not put a restriction upon abuses of the Post | interfere in the Italian states; let the powers concur in reforms for Italy, 
Office? Let the recipient of the letter, if he choses to complain, return it | and save Europe the calamities of war. 
through the Post Office; and empower that Department to impose a fine— | Mr. Disrarii accepted, and reciprocated Lord Palmerston’s disclaim- 














say ds. | ers of faction, his views as to the maintenance of treaties, his description 
of the preparations, But the British Government has not been idle— 

BANK OF ENGLAND. | **] have the satisfaction of informing the noble Lord and the House that 

An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending we have reecived communications which give us grounds for belie ving that 


on Wednesday the 23d day of Feb. 1859. 
ISSUER DEPARTMENT. 
33,565,315 | Government Debt............£11,015,106 


both Austria and France will evacuate the Roman State Loud cheers) — 
with the concurrence of the Papal Government. Under these cireumstances 





Notes issued ,,.. 


Other Securities...... 3,459,900 Lord Cowley—in whom her Majesty’s Government have every contidenece— 
| Gold Coin ; sullion 9,090,315 1 ‘ : 3 2 ‘ : 
Gold Coin and Bullion, ! , has been sent to Vienna on a contidentiol mission, I cannot inform the 





Silver Bullion 





House of the precise character of that mission, but I can say that it is a mis- 



















£33,565,315 | sion of peace.” 

e c BANKING DEPARTMENT. J 2USSI ‘Xpresse is satis 2 Te vi . ans ; 
Proprietors ’Capital.......... ’ Government Securities (inclu Lord oun Rr — oe ed hi atisd * n with the expl 7 tons 
te Ra “ ne ding Dead We Annuity). £10,696,147 | Which had been given, and hoped a friendly spirit upon the subject 
Public Deposits* Other Securities. secccce 26,256.75 | would prevail 
Other Deposits ............ 3 eo ys ey 26 BUM . ] oaee i = , = 
Seven Days and other Bills .. Gold and Silver Coin .......++ 562,233 | In reply to the Bishop of Oxrorp, the Earl of Matwesnuny made a 

reper ea similar statement in the House of Lords. 
£11,041,968 | £41,041,968 
Including Exchequer, Saving-Kanks, Commissioners of Nationa] Debt, & Dividend Acct. Sir J. Paxrxcron brought forward the Navy Estimates for the year 
1859-60, The total, he said, amounted to MRSS against 8,8451,277/ 
BIRTHS, for the year 1858-9; the increase being required for the purpose of 


0 7 ’ ‘obr e t \' tor Yor t) t e ] ) late ’ . ; 
hookers “re glia Witton Park, the Wife of Lieut.-Col, Fielden, la placing the Navy in a more efficient state. He went through the prin- 
-hrst Regt., of a son. . “wht. o48 : 

. On the 19th, at Woolwix h, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Erskine, Military . ipal items of increase with ¢ xplanate ry comme nts, partic ularly remark - 
Train of a son. " | ing that there were at present only four docks in her Majesty's yards 
On the 2ist, at 25, Belgrave Square, the Hon. Mrs. Horatio Fitzroy, of a capable of holding our largest sl ips, and that five others were to be en- 


daughter, : 
the | larged so as to adapt them for that purpose. No less a sum than 








Onthe 2Ist, at Edgbaston, the Wife of Trchawke Keke wich, Esq., of a son, me é . - 

On the 2ist, at the College School, Taunton, the Wife of the Rev. J. Mason Cox, | 4,000,000/. had been spent within the last few years upon marine- 
“ 9 aes | engines for the Navy; and in order to secure a good future supply at 
daughter. 4, at Piercy’s Hotel, 31, Dover Street, the Viscountess Dalrymple of a | proper prices, it is in contemplation to extend the sphere of competition, 

while other steps will be taken to economize dockyard expenditure 


On the 20th of January, at the ¢ me ig a by the Right Rev. the Lora | S€™ rally. With x d tothe number of men which the House was 
Bishop of Bombay, Charles Gonne, Esq., Civil Service, to Elizabeth Margaret, | asked to vote it is larger than has been demanded for many years past ; 
Oe tne ot a Melvill, Military Secretary to the Governme nt. for though nomii ally but 3000, it is ac tually nearly =000 more than the 
Farquhar Hook, D.D.. Vien: A con, . _ gimp wg Paypal Walter | yumber for last year. ‘There was in reality no Channel fleet last year ; 
Waile : . . 1 _Wailes, Esq., eldest son of the late William | . : ype yes : . . hiel 

ailes, Esq., of Leeds, to Elizabeth Yourstoun, eldest daughter of Sir Peter Fair- | but Sir John has since ere ated one of six sail of the line, five of which 
ot Woodsley House, Leeds, are first-class vessels, while others are being put into commission, whit h 
elder metas Sev. Gomet haha Em, Goome: = Het My rs Bogs | will give us a Channel fleet of eight serew ships of the lin and five 
to Mary Henrietta, only dauzhter of Edward} er hcg Seon P uk. lon. | heavy screw frigates. This, Sir John thinks, will be sufficient for all 
Major in the Shropshire Militia, v6 Faas ” | requirements ; but if more became necessary, no doubt the House would 











230 
cheerfully vote them. In addition to manning thesc vessels efficiently, 
in order to prevent future delays in the manning of ships, and also for 
the purpose of training our seamen to the practice of gunnery, it is 
intended to maintain a reserve of 3000 men. 

The French navy is superior to the English in serew-lincrs and frigates. 
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It is proposed to add fifteen serew-liners and nine heavy frigates to the | 
| proceedings of Sardinia. 


flect by the conversion of sailing vessels and the construction of new 
ones. © This will be done in the course of the next year. Two iron-cased 
ships will «lso be built on the best principles to place us on a par in that 
respect with France, There is not, however, room to build these ships 
in the government rds, and they will therefore be built by contract. 


Thus the navy will be augmented during the year by twenty-six power- 





ful ships. Less he could not ask, more could not be accomplished in 
consequ of the crowded state of the doc kyards Sir John, iur one, 


iti:fied until larger additions are made to our flect. HH: 


will not be : 
he number of men, boys, and marines for 1859-60 should b 


moved that t 
62,4389. 
Sir Cuarirs W 


} ‘ 
expressed his prea 


op described the course of the late Government, and 
satisfaction with Sir John’s statement. 
Napier thoug! t the ; st number of ships of the line we should 
have should be thirty sail o -line fully manned. ‘The House ironi- 
eally cheered Sir Charles, when he added that if the French Emperor 
invaded England successfully, he would ruin our trade and every banker 
in London. 
In the diseu 

J. Exeurnsronr, Mr. 
bi NTINCK prornie a 
a very earnest ejac 
fi ars exypre ssed by 








rt 


ion which followed, and in which Mr. Wuirnreap, Sir 
Stoney Hernertr, Admiral Wancor, and Mr, 
there was nothing particularly worthy of remark except 
dation from Admiral Walcott, who, speaking of the 
! Sir Charles Napier, said—‘ 1 have great faith in the 
gallant Admiral, but, confound me, I think he is talking in the dark 
when he speaks of invasion” ; and a declaration by Mr. Stoney Hersert 
that Governments are always afraid of proposing heavy estimates on 
account of the opposition they are certain to receive ; illustrating his 
; when Secretary of War. 











Sir CHARLEs | 


opinion by a reference to his own experience 
During that time he said he had the greatest possible difficulty in ob- 
taining the m moderate estimates for a service which it was now ac- | 
knowledge] was far below the mark in point of efficiency. 

; for the number of men proposed was agreed to; and the 
House adjoured after disposing of the orders, 

Earlier in the evening, the Commons had a diseussion on the appoint- 


ment of Captain Vyse to be Consul in Japan; Mr. Monkeron Miners 





assuming that a captain of the Guards cannot have the knowledge of 
trade or languages necded for the post; Mr. Seymour FirzGrraup 
| 





really possesses the qualities needed. 


affirming that Captain Vyse really 
w Midhurst. 


A new writ was ordered fi 






In the Lords, Earl Grey moved for a Select Committee to inquire in- 
to the working of Municipal Corporations. Recent Acts of Parliament 
have created a class of voters who are likely to swamp the more intelli- 
gent and respectable of their fellow-townsmen, Bribery, treating, and 
personation, are in full swing. Lord Denny could not see how an in- 
quiry of the kind is practicable. It would just now be treading on 
dangerous ground. Earl Graxvinne and the Earl of Eviennonoven 
having spoken rather in support of the motion, Lord Brovcuam took 


occasion to say a word on an expected Reform Bill; hoping that he 


should not live to weep over the ruins of the Constitution. Lord Grey 
haying stated that he did not intend to enter into the local affairs of Cor- 
porations, but to inquire simply into the operation of the Acts in ques- 
tion, Lord Derby consented to the appointment of the Committ 











The bill for the abolition of the services on the 5th of November, 30th 
of January, and 29th of May, was read a second time. 
® The Queen and Prince Consort, accompanied by the Princesses Alice 





and Helena, visited the Countess de Neuilly at Claremont yesterday. In 
the evening she went to Covent Garden theatre. 

There is a rumour here, that a marriage is intended between the 
Prince of Wales and the Princess Alexandrine of Prussia, 
is the daughter of Prince Albrecht, youngest brother of the reigning 
king. As her mother, a Dutch Princess, is divorced from the Prince, thi 
young Princess Alexandrine lives under the especial care of the Queen, 
and is at present with her in Rome. 


By a private letter from Paris, we learn that the ministerial modifica- 
tions announced here a few days ago became daily more probable. ** It 
is considered certain (and | have it from a well-informed source) that a 
decree not yet published, was signed on the 6th of this month re- 
establishing in the person of Prince Napolcon the dignity of Grand 
Admiral, which had been abolished, as you know, during the revolution 
of 1791. Immediately under the Prince’s authority would be placed 
several Secretaries of State, two of whom are said to be the Baron de la 
Ronciére and Admiral Jurieu de la Graviére; the former for Algeria, 
and the latter for the Admiralty. The present Minister of the Marine 
Department would be 
Honour, instead of the late Duke of Plaisance. 
these reports it may be stated that Madame Hamelin, at a recent soirée, 
accepted with marked modesty the compliments paid with regard to her 
future position.’ 

We understand that the audience which Lord Cowley had of the Em- 
peror on Wednesday was long; and the Ambassador took his departurc 
for Vienna the same night. The circumstances connected 
events strengthened the floating rumours of peace, and led to 
of 80 centimes in the Three per Cents. 

A letter from Vienna of the 20th, in the Avgshurg Gazette, states that 
“the Austrian Government has obtained from the Holy See a promise 
that Cardinal Brunelli shall proceed to Paris to request the French go- 
vernment to state in clear and precise terms the reforms which it wishes 
to see introduced into the States of the Church. As regards the occu- 
pation of those States, the Austrian government, as already stated, is 
ready to withdraw its troops from Bologna and Ancona as soon as thi 
French troops shall evacuate Rome and Civita Vecchia. But it will not 
in any case abandon its right to occupy Ferrara, Commachio, and Pla- 
centia, in conformity with treaties. Such is the spirit of a communica- 


an advance 


tion which the Imperial government has sent to different courts, and it 
is the basis of an arrangement which it is desired to bring about between 
France and Austria.”’ 


appointed Grand Chancellor of the Legion of 
As a confirmation of 


This Princess 


with these | 
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Austrian papers report, that in Sardinia offices for the enlisting of yo. 
lunteers are established : also that in Switzerland volunteers are enlisted 
for Sardinia. 


An official order recalling the men on furlough has at length been 
issued by the Austrian Government. ‘The order states that the me asure 


is solely defensive, and that it has been adopted in consi quence of the 


Lhe Second Chamber of Hanover has unanimously resolved upon yee 
questing government to obtain from the Federal Dict resolutions, Cale 
culated by their unanimity and energetic exccution, to avert the threa- 
tening danger of war, but if necessary to repel with united Federal 
power attacks on Austria or Germany. 

The Bavarian Chamber, on the motion of M. Lerchenfeld, has de. 
clared a resolution forbidding the exportation of horses to be urgent, 


Peace is gaining the ascendant in Paris, coupled with the belief that 
the views of the Emperor himself are most likely to be realized. 

The Presse, which was considered the organ of the war party, was, we 
hear, sold on Tuesday to M. Solar, the present owner of the Puys ang 
the Coustitutionxel, both semi-official papers, thus avoiding every embay. 
rassment. The Messager is suid to become the new organ of the party, 


MARKET. 
Stock Excnanor, Frip.y Arreryooy, 

The past week has been one of great excitement upon the Stock Ex. 
change, and the fluctuations in the public funds have been frequent, sudden, 
and in many cases extensive. The question of peace or war remains stil} 
undecided, and while the speculative publie are alternately operating iy 
one direction or the other, the investing public are deterred now from em. 
ploying their spare capital in its natural course; and the consequence isan 
unusually large accumulation of cash in the cofiers of the various banking 
establishments and a very low rate of interest. The Ministerial reply to 
Lord Palmerston’s question this evening is awaited with almost as much 
anxiety as the result of Lord Cowley’s mission to Vienna: in the meantix 
the Government Broker coutinues his daily purchases on account of the 
Savings’ Banks, which clearly indicates the prosperous condition of our 
working classes. Consols were first quoted on Monday, 954 i, have sine 
been 943 5 and 95} 3, and finally close today with a drooping market 95} 
buyers only, New Three per Cents and Reduced both 957 96. Bank Stock, 
229 231. 

The only thing worth especially noticing in connection with the Foreign 
Market is the fact of the amended terms proposed at the meeting of Bond 
holders of Venezuela on Wednesday last being accepted, viz.: 3 per cent 
on the Active and 1} per cent on the Deferred Stock. These terms are now 
to be submitted to the Venezuelan Government for ratification ; the quote- 
tion is rather lower, but the market is not heavy; Active 42) 3) and De. 
ferred, 163 17. In other things searcely any business has been doing, the 
dealers today being occupied principally in continuing accounts to the 
middle of March ; Mexican is rather flatter, 192 20); Peruvian Four and-a- 
half per Cent, 95 94; Ditto Three per Cent, 73 74; Ditto Uribarren, 8384; 
Grenada, 19 20; Spanish, 441; 51 


MONEY 








Ditto the Committec’s Certificates, 5} 6; 
Portuguese, 454 46; Sardinian, 80 $1. : 

A good deal of business has altogether been transacted in Railway Shares, 
and the variations, like those in the English market, have occasionally been 
severe, but the last quotations of this afternoon show only a slight altera- 
tion upon last week. Caledonians and Shetiiclds have declined the most, 
the former leaving off 41} to 42, and the latter 37 4; Great Westerns are 
precisely the sume, 456} 4; Midland, 101} 1014; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
95} 4; London and North-Western, 95} 4; and London and South-Western, 
91} 921; Brighton, 1085 109} ; Great Northern, 104! ; North Staffordshire, 
5 43 discount; Berwick, 92) 93. The traffie returns generally show 









improvement again this week. The market today is mostly engaged in 
arranging for Monday’s setiling. The Indian market continues steady, 2 


large quantity of shares having been again bought for investment. Last 


Indian, 102% 1031; Madras, 20/., 19} 203. 

The French Market has been comparatively quict, looking at existing 
circumstances, and, although considerable fluctuations have taken place, no 
fall of importance has been established. Paris and Lyons, 32) 53; Nor- 
thern of France, 36} 37 ; Paris and Strasbourg, 26} } ; Lombardo-Venetian, 
old, 81 4; New, 7? 8. 


Useful Arts, Fashions, Trader, &r. 
Trape has been flat! again in the City, this week, with th wholesale 
houses in the Manchester and other trades. 

The stock of the old established firm of B. Salomons and Sons, ot 
Old Change, was sold on Thursday last by tender. The stock was divided 
into twenty-three lots, which were bought by ten different wholesale 
houses. 

Apropos of stocks thus sold by tender, it is pretty generally thought,— 
but without any reference to the ease just mentioned—that when so sold, 
they fetch a shade higher price than their valuc, from the competition 
caused by the desire of firms to make a “lead” or feature at the turn of 
the month with them. ’ 

The cotton trade has been advancing, as we have previously noted, for 
some months past, owing to the demands for India, and the newly in- 
creased supplies for China: our remark refers especially to light fabries, 
such as shirtings, &c., to as great an extent as from 25 to 30 per cent 
in many descriptions of goods. 

'The traffic of the Interior of France, gauged by the railway receipts, 
appears to be but little affected by the uneasy tone of the money-market : 
and at Lyons especially trade is reported as thoroughly active. Sugar 
continues to be largely imported yet without much alteration of price: 
a small amount of business has been transacted in cocoa and coffee either 
at Bordeaux, Marseilles, or Nantes, owing to the amount of store taken 
when prices were lower. ‘The tendency of the spirit market is down- 
wards ; at the wine market at Bercy there is little variation in priee- 
ready money as usual commands its special conditions and affords no rule 
of sale. The mild weather heightens the general speculation, though 
cereals arc at a somewhat lower figure ; hardly noticeable, however, 18 this 
difference of prices. There is a brisk demand for wools and worsteds. 











PARIS FASHIONS, 
From our own Correspondent.) 
There has been no break in the round of gaieties, and balls without 
number take place every night. The ball at the Hotel de Ville was 
truly magnificent, and went off splendidly. Besides the balls held every 
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. 4 . ; ' 
Tuesday at Court, a grand one has been given by the Princess Czarto- IMI 
riska at the Hotel Lambert. There hus been a bell at M. Rothse iild’s, ; 


another at M. Pertire’s, and not to make our list too long, M. Fould has | .,,, Pi od 













































































hada bal costumé. as : ; : ek she a jar chara 
This was the gayest of all, and a thousand new und fantastic things Pine 
were invented foi the oc nl. Out of a de compiiment to th ' ‘ 
Princess Clotild , the majority of the costumes were Ita m. A forte | oondu 
night before the event, 1 miiison d M. Moreau, the first costtm rij 
of Paris, was inn ditt { morning to might oF. an ( mt ¢ vd . be 
secking new disguises. Not ore difficult than the produc- aia igiend tori} 
tion of new fare y dr 20S * : 7 er T — “ ba 7 , ; oe tt 
were elaborated with ¥ ‘ ul ‘ 4 Os ici Pp isint, In a aint 
of red silk and | ‘ 1 rib ream ft m the Ww ist ! bd ; 
' ron covered bril ' idery ; a boddice ef black velvet : ely 
trimmed wit! dite , a ut so as to show wet 2 7 ye tit 
the sleeve P A reat i hell way «own t ‘ » wit i t ple 
were tied up in two pl t pre nty of streaming ribbons, pr - Lo] 
1 most charming ¢cilvet I l-dress was white a 1 of a sq Pom Sop. cs 
form; long ™ s 7 m it at u bach uit ! : ’ 
most cn mtg 5 o —_ j on W wo a " i I | 
Greeks in skirt ol " i voll, with green velv i i 
there were four Bohem nt, ad so well d >t ! I { 
ed which to } ~ i had on a red si k nt cov lw 
hieroglyphies in ck y t, encircled with + : ih t red { ’ 
with rows of seqt penaants , A the fead-ar \ u 
ouins and coral. This | was declared the queen of the ¢ j het 
hor cov Ly ! l t nd : 
sparkl f 7 | 
scyera ( i with i 
satin dres { ‘ mn will ‘ 
do ju oa 4 ie te ‘ 2: 2 va ‘ 
Amongst the most remars ‘ Imes Walch appeared 
balls, we motst forget to notice several attempts made to | t ‘ . ‘ 
fashions that prevail f First Emy Many nol 
wear their d ; ve the petticoat, but vs mitt t | 
it t hot : wid shorter t it is ustally ur. 3 
The prett t thi 1 appe ved on Tu att Puikea ; . 
It was of saln ‘ rod <, and on the skirt were 1 f whit 
blonde, se] teal bis { il rows of bi diminis! 
pwarcs » as to ft 1 l tu toucl ( h oth 
bottom and ut , and was ti i ' 
kit rh g W ws of blond led ings ; 
f viok I r rt, and s lt 
bunches of 1 i them «ff I y 
coiffure which accom] this dress was as pretty as it was no 
Imagine a diac ‘ 1a pe, pointed in the mid ind con- bn 
sisting entirely of satin vir A round hood of closely-packed til fy 
contained the hair, wl t ted very low at the back, and escaping () 
from this were two be 1 bl ] yppet 
At the ball of t Hotel \ were several Russian diadem | 
.S) i n rls on their wedding-day ] t \ t 
i ‘ without bei I ! il 
° ‘ i " eng tul ‘ 
! i 1 miuinat i 
be et Lil 
t | bails of gold, suspended ! - 
I profusion ne f ‘ ‘| - Pie 
ginal head-d: pat? tited to regular features, and ' ' 4 I 
made infinitely r by : r precious stom 
Just now a number of d are covered with th ] flou : 
this case an i \ x left between the flounces, t filled 
with floun es of d tulle, a which, at stated distances, are } \ sel. | 
bows and ends t The corsage t )) ud 
be trimmed th { ing a kind | | } 
fashionable colowr ! i\ , una iton dor. White tulle } 
dresses, sprin 1 witl wr flowers, produce brill ‘ t 
Ball dresses 1 worm 1 sherter, but, to make up fer i " 
ville are mad t litle train behind, — 
; i 
INI ! 
Most P wi \ hae } 
that, in the n hin , thetic superior ' 
large or small, ¢ me y l ‘ wi 
subject of keen cont It notth 
settled at last, the bal of pul fia) itine ip 
the side of the small flowers. So t t \ , ’ 
a sufficient supply of des ! \ const ‘ > ‘ 
nay mereasinely { t 7 rt I 
respect, fi Frene! most always affect | ] 
affording more scop t displey of their peculiar merit | n its 
designers have theref iopoly in this field, and it is one which Qe oe 
will repay skilful eultis to un unlimited extent. I ete t 
of the kind req l d by native 
rare in cor n witl jemand for them, the « ity 
how to make a small flower patte sufliciently dist yt t ‘ 
certain distance it | not present the appearance of blurred s] : 
In the royal pala t Potsdam there is a suite of apartments, the wl unmes , t 
woodwork of whic’, } , o fi tur ! ¥ . 
deal, not painted, but j . { exhibiting the natural 
grain of the wood. We : 1 to Jearn that is ntry s withou 
gress has been made towards the introduction of Uhis system in li fthe |, be? c 
coarse imitative efforts of the painter and grainer. M s. Heal l l 
Co. of Totterham Court Road i mufacture bedroom fu i l I \ il 
pine, French polished, tur which they find a ready sale, the ] 
reeeives being due to \ uty only iy and net its chi } a { 
cessity of usin n it only the cheicest timber, free from ts and 
blemishes of all kind, makes th price nearly as high as that of mahog | t. Ul 
A very pleasing noveity which we have seen at the same establish- | ! ‘wi 
ment, is a suite of bedroom furniture of painted deal, the colour being a t last it will 
rich white, relieved round the panels and on the mouldings with thin ivat 
lines of deep blue. The cifect is extremely pleasing, combining breadth ing by spad v 
cheerfulness, and repose. The cost exceeds only by a few shillings that | Por acre, WH cost } 
of similar articles in imitation maple. ¥ ( introduced at sumuarty 


mad bearing a copper top. 
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ENTIONs, &e 


M. Lapostellé, of Amiens, was first 
a ‘ nductor of clectricity. Now it 
electricity sufficient to kill a bullock, 
er explosion by an ineh or so of straw, 
he cheaply furnished with a lightning 
f the Department of Tarbes, in 
protected by a wisp of straw tied to a 
Trials have 
for using straw as a conductor to the 


t instrument for fastening postage- 
¥. consists of a stand 

\ is a damp sponge, 
upwards. The 
the sponge, and then laid oa 

| lit pressure of the finger 
small brass 
me time forces 
i wh may be per- 











t 1 the mistaken use of 
ld f medicaments intended 
1 Moore have brought into use 
uids, embroeations, 


flat place to receive the 
“ 1 is in itself a check upom 
‘ Where the neck of the 
l, to a shay mething like that 
t rhus passing through 

nter, the fluid cana 
tt! bmitted to us, the 

{ ch we assume to be acci- 


M *s, for enabling 
tion without in- 
t ting its first 
the chair, the head 

I tl unc position. 
he least trouble to himself 
has only to tread 

in r to cet 


the display of coins, small ar- 
ndit na pillar and claws 

f vposes whatever is 
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cupboards under 
itel that all the contents 
: This imple 
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| their exact ; in shape and im the 
rtant int with regard to the safety of 
i sin proper order, 
re tl ty n can forge in a 
strikin As the 
rown is im 


] time past ow 
i t tv now call special 
l it ve of emerging 
, 1 gt great wealth pro- 
M t ‘ nd agricul- 
t i problem of the ap- 
a t i 1 labour lt consists 
lilty feet or 
under side of 
il its f husbandry, v hilst the 
t motive engine which 
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foot of man or beast. They 
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ring, by which water or liquid manure may be applied to the roots 
any desired depth, so as to prevent the caking of the soil 
ar ud ther injurious effects resulting from surface watering, and to econo- 
e the fluid by not exposing it to evaporation, Sixty acres per day 
be thus treated for 1s. an acre at the rate of 3900 gallons to each. 








wa 
of p! ants at 





The cost of th Ape processes will be—drilling 5d. por acre; scarifying 
and grubbing, harrowing and rolling, 5d.; reaping, cutting, and de- 


livering, 10d ‘ arriage and distribution of manure, 1¢. per ton per mile. 
All those prices have been verified by Mr. Braithwaite, C.E., who re- 
ports that the system may be employed “ with great economy in labour 
and immense advantage in an agricultural point of view.” *‘ There can 
be no question,” he says, ‘as to its ultimate success.” 

The additional outlay which Mr. Halkett’s system will involve com- 

- the cost of the permanent rails, for the cost of the machinery 
nents is about equal to that of horses and horse implements 

work, The rails may be either of timber or of 
» former costing 10/., the | 
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acre. Large as this outlay appears, it ¢ uinot be regarded ; 
to the general adoption of a system which shall yield mo: 

I 
tionate pr fits, both in the way of diminished cost of labour 





Mr. Braithwaite speaks without hesita 
” which it “* will be ccrtain to realize.” 


increased produce. 
‘enormous profits 





Palmer’s new patent chaff cutter, to be seen at Mr. Wise’s offices in 
Fleet Street, is a great improvement upon the old form in whi 
cutting knives are attached to the arms of the tlywheel,—a bad arrange- 








ment, causing a continual variation of power from the beginning to the 
end of the ent. In Palmer's chaff-ceutter the knives are straightedged, end 
are fixed by shoulder pieces to the flywheel shaft, so thot their edges are 
parallel to its axis, whilst the feeding-box is set at ri ‘ A 





d being 
A well cont: 


fixed bar : 
with the blades in the manner of she 
ratus carties forward the material to be 
The action of the knives is always equable, and the workman is 
the whole leverage of the flywheel. His work is, therefore, done 
great case and at a very rapid rate. 


‘sSasas stationary cutter, an 
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PROGRESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Mr, Amadio continues his progress in reducing the seal 
photographs. We have this week scen two that excel cimens 
hitherto broug ht under our notice. One, which to the 1 looks 
like a mere speck on the glass, the minute trace of some stain, under the 
microscope becomes a beautiful landscape picture—a clear and distinct 


of microscopic 
any spt 


tked eve 








view of the Houses of Parliament, with Westminster Bridge, the Abbey 
in the distance, two steam-boats, and several barges. It is, however, not 
simply the minuteness of the picture which is so remarkable, but its 
finish and breadth. The arvbiteoture, the acrial pe rspective, the soft but 
brilliant and well balanced distinction between the : hine upon the water 
and the shade, are brought out with equal force and finish. ‘To the naked | 
eye the other specimen is an exceedingly small circular speck, such as 


might be left if the glass were touc shed with a dan p pin’ 
being by no means large; under the microscope, this dev 
a be: ‘uti portrait, such as might have been painted by Guercino, being 
the head of a youth, Mr. J. FE. Pedder, an Eton scholar, the son of Mr. 
Pedder, of Preston Park in Lancashire. By the help of this microscopie 
photography a single locket becomes a picture gallery of family al/ection 
or history. 

The Abbé Moigno writes to the D’otographic News the following account 
of M. Niépee de St. Victor's illustration to Professor Wheatston 
o—_ ona new action of light, which was performed in the iaboratory in 
the Louvre.  ‘ Our friend wished Professor Wheatstone to sce with his own 
eyes the curious experiment of his tube, or of a photograph made by R.. ght 
which had been stored up for several months. Mr. Wheatstone, the s- 
trious physicist, very willingly accepted the invitation. M. Nidp é ba 
tube containing a piece of pasteboard which had been impr apeied 
with tartaric acid, insolated for a length of time, and rolled up in 
it, in the month of June last, and the tube then h rm tically 
elosed, He and Professor Wheatstone placed themselves in a dark room; 
M. Nitpce had a sheet of sensitised paper, on which he ? laced a r iece of 
paper printed upon in large letters ; fe then opened the tube, holding 
it vertically, with the orifice downwards, and _ this orifice he 
placed on the printed paper which covered the sensitive paper ; 


ps itself into 


» of his dis- 


; the tube 
was left in this position for about ten minutes, at the end of which time he 
removed it. The circle on the paper blac ‘kening in all its parts where it 
was not protected by the 
tion of the light; the slated paper 
found to be very neatly traced in white, or forming a negative proof; this 
negative was treated like ordin: ary negatives, that is to say, it was fixed, and 
Professor Wheatstone placed it in his portfolio, to produce it before the 
Royal and Pasbeapeniile Socicties; a proof obtained by means of light 
that had been imprisoned for six outa The experiment, therefore, suc- 
ceeded perfeetly.’” 

Professor Wheatstone will perform this experiment himself in London, 
adds the writer. It occurs to us, however, as an obvious question, whether 
we do not confuse and obscure our observations by continuing to talk of the 
agent in these processes as “ light’’ > 


being removed, the characters were 


Che Uheatres. 
The week now terminating has been destitute of novelty, but on Mon- 
day there will be strong symptoms of renewed activity. At the Adelphi 
Mr. and Mrs. Wigan will make their first appearance since the indispo- 
sition of the former, and this event alone is sufficient to produce a con- 
siderable excitement among pl: vy goers of the higher class. At the Ly- 
cecum, Mr, and Mrs. Barney Williams will commence an engagement, 
and a new piece by Mr, J. 8. Coyne, entitled the Ze Lepreghaun, will 
be produced. At the Hk ay hase, a drama by Mr. Charles Selby, called 
The Young Mother, will “be represented, and on Tuc sday at the same 
theatre, there will be a variety of performances for the benefit of Mrs. 
Macnamara, in which Miss Elsworthy will take a prominent. part. 
Lastly, at Astley’s there will be a new hippodrama, entitled Zhe Iw 
dved Cuirassiers 
Paristan THEATRICALS, 
The aggregate receipts of all the places of public 
the month of January amounted to 1,707,344. 90c. 
Madame Rose Chéri has made her rentrée at the ( 
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| * They must not know I love thee,’ 


| hight r order. 


printed neg at once visibly manifested the ac- | 
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Se ee —— 
, a comedy which is nearly always sure to te Tales a full Pass 
Ve — scaree ‘ly say, that this little theatre is the stepping-ston + toe 
and actors to arrive at the great ambition and aim of by th—< e 
rad Franeais. 

La Nuit de Tout "age, 
, is in rehearsal at the 
e - incipal part. 

» millionnaire M. Millaud, turns out to be the 
vce et mon Ours, now filling the coffers of the Palais Royal. 

The Vaudeville and the Variétés are pre paring to compete with thes; 
new compositions, and announce great thingsalso. The month of March 
is, in consequence, likely to be an it nportant one, at least for the “ monde 
théatral.” ‘lt nothing new in the political world interferes, it is pr 
bable that the Parisians will haye amusement provided for them for the 














MM. T. Barriére and E. 
Martin. 


a new drama by 
Porte St. 
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“ Frascati” of Ma 












spring and summer. 
Madame Guyon, an actress of long standing, who has carned great 
| fame in the theatres of the Boulevards, is about to mak« he r ha it as 
Cléopatre in the Rodogune of Corneille, at the Théatre Franc: Réves 
d’anour, a piece in three acts and in prose, is announced 3 the same 


| actress, Celestina Damartini, 


i | pr luctions. A 


cut at any required velocity. 


y | theatr 


The company of Ernesto Rossi, now at the Apollo Theatre, Genoa, 
greatly contributes to the of dramatic art in Italy. The chi 
laud d = her beauty and mod sty, has had 
ia, Electra, and Francesca da R _ 
dian of the high st onder Ernesto R 


progress 









a most brilliant suecess in Vi 
and has proved herself a tras 








is pronounced to be great in Don Rodrigo, Paolo, Orestes, and Mach th. 
Two young authors, Carcano and Cabianca, have obtained success in ney 


Lost Skeep, is 
Mati . 


are objec ct - 


comedy of Teobaldo Ciecconi, The 
Montagnini has produced two new pieces, 


‘ public and Zhe Siege of Rochelle, = 
French. 


new 





lauded to the 


a ae 
nider the 


to as being too Thus it will be scen that many new produe- 
{ t:ave been represented by a single company wi ‘thin 1 a limited pei al 
dramatic art is awaking from its long slumb 





renoa; a proof that 


Ruse. 
NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 

We select for present notice a few of the most remarkabl 
which have lat ly appe: ared. 

Walter Maynard, (the pscudonyme of an amateur of distinguished 
talents) whose Rizzio we have already noticed with merited praise, has 
produced another work of a similar character. It is entitled Macbeth, 
and is a cantata for a single voice, founded on the principal incidents of 
Shakspeare’s tragedy. The subject affords great scope for the descriptive 
as well as expressive powers of music; the voice being aided by a bold 
and striking accompaniment. This cantata demands a singer of great 
dramatic energy. Madame Viardot has been singing Rizzio with great 

effect ; and this gre at tragedian would be equally suceessful in Macheth. 
yo piece by the same composer has issued frcm the same house, 
(Cramer and Co.) It is the Song of Miriam, from Hannah More's Sacred 


y ocal pic CCS 






Dramas; not the song of exultation over the destruction of the Ex cyptians 
in the Red Sea, but the song over the infant Moses, exposed t ) pe rish by 
the command of Pharaoh, It is full of tenderness and beauty. There is 


same author, well worthy of notice ;— 
a simple little ballad, for a low 
female voice, and within the compass of an octave. 

Let ine Whisper in thine Ear, a ballad by Balfe, (Cramer and Co,)—is 
one of those things, composed expressly for Mr. Sims Reeves, which our 
favourite tenor has brought into vogue by singing them at concerts all 
over the country. ] 


yet another composition of the 


Like its companions, this ballad has a certain degree 
of beauty, and it enables the singer to display his popular gifts ; but it 
has an ad captandum, clap-trap style, by no means agreeable to pure 
taste. 

The Beating of My Own Heart, vy Macfarren (Cramer and Co.) is of a 
The poetry, by Mr. Monckton Milnes, is sweet and ten- 


der, and the composer has joined it to a beautiful melody. It is not, 


however, without a flaw: Mr. Macfarren, indulging his German propen- 
sities, has wandered into a crude, abrupt modulation, with a dry ca- 


denza, before returning to his very pretty theme. But he a shown 4 
sceming consciousness of something wrong, by appending a note, that 
this passage ‘is sometimes omitted.” It had better be alw: rys omitted, 
for it only mars the simplicity of a fine song. 

Miss Caroline Adelaide Dance, whose musical talents, as well as her 
great calamity in the loss of her fortune, through the knavery of a stock- 
broker, have lately excited attention ang sympathy, has produced 
another song as interesting as those which have already attracted notice. 
It is called, Soft end Low ; (Ollivier)—and is a little cradle-so written 
by Alfred Tennyson, It is simple in the extreme—nay it is simplicity 
itself, for the notes are as few and artless as ever hav ny croon d bya 
mother over her sleeping babe. But this artlessness, “aft r all, is the art 
of genius—the art which comes the nearest to nature in its character and 
its etfects, 





Mr. George Linley’s ballad, Ziti Sophy, (Cramer and Co.,) from 
Bulwer’s ne wwly- -pub lished novel, is quite in the “ag of this ¢ agreeab le 
and popular composer. ‘The me lody flows smoothly, but lacks charac- 
ter; and two successive closes in the key of the dominant have a mono- 
tonous effect. 

Tke compositions of Mr. Henry Smart, among other commendable 
qualities, are remarkable for their ‘/igenous character—theit freedom 
trom the pedantries and affectations which so many of our countrymen 


have gained from their almost exclusively foreign studies. Mr. Smart 
| has drunk deep of the “ well of English undefiled,” and is, in so oth, a 





cenuine E nglish musician, In vocal harmony he is eminently suceess- 
ful; and his part-songs and glees, at such ‘performance s as those of 
Henry Leslie's choir, are found to be fitting companions for those of the 
great old masters. lis latest work of this class is 0, hear ye 7, 
Maidens ? (Cramer and Co.)—a trio for equal voices, two sopra yni and a 
contralto. It is a song of village maidens in honour of their May -day 
queen, and has all the rural freshness, grace, and simplicity whic h the 
subject demands. As in a gem the smallest flaw is perceived, notice, 
at the ninth bar from the end, a breach in the smoothness and continult? 


of the melody in the highest part, which might very easily be amended 
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e, The Evl-King's Kiss, by Benedict, (Boosey,) is a thoroughly German 
rv ong, worthy of companionship with the famous “ Erl-King of Schu- 
e In rt. It is a tale of a forlorn maiden, who, hastening through the win- 
» night’s storm to mect her lover at the “ trysting-tree, finds, instead 
- : f the -yecreant swain, the terrible being w hose frozen kiss is the kiss of 
y loath. In other words, divesting the story of its diablerie, the poor girl 
: die < of cold and sorrow. “ The Erl- King hath kiss’d her, the maid n is 
a dead!” Mr. Benedict treats this subject with all the wildnc 8s of a Ger- 
‘ an imagination; and the music, consequi ntly, is excec dingly difficult, 
se especially the instrumental part, which is full of strange and startling 

h effects. 
le There is another vocal picee also by Benedict, but in a very diiferent 
« tyle. It is a French romance, Plus jamais (Leader and Cock)— quite a 





little bijou—a half-playful, half-tender address by a lover to his mistress, 
exquisitely light and simple. 

‘La Toilette de Constance,” Cocks and Co.) is another Fr ni h song 
of English birth which deserves notice. — The words are by Casimir De- 
lavigne, and the music by Miss M. Lindsay. The subject is neither 

isant nor poetical. a young lady dressing for a ball, full of g ty spirit 
, nd happy anticipa tour hes a candle with her dress and is burnt to 
death! Some female musical reader, nevertheless, may feel us to 

ee how such an incident is treated in a song: should she try Casimir 
Delavigne’s verses, and Miss Lindsay’s music, she will, we think, be 
pleased W ith both. 
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Aseries of “ Monday Popular Concerts ’’ has been lately set on foot at 
St. James’s Hall, At first they were injured by a mistaken notion of 
the description of music suited to a popular audience ; the common error 
having been committed of und rvaluing the taste and intelligence of the 
: The Directors, however, have discovered their mistake and ree- 

} 


iblic. 
: titied it; and the change has been highly favourable to the success of t 
concerts. On Monday evening last the selection was entirely from the 
works of Mozart, and in luded several of his most refined comp sition 3, 
both instrumental and vocal. In particular, there were the stringed- 
instrument quintet in G minor; the trio in E flat for the piano, clarinet, 
and tenor; the quartet in C major: and the sonata in B flat for the 
piano and violin. In the performance of these our very best artists were 
cmployed—Sainton, Ries, Doyle, Schrours, Piatti, and Benedict. A 
number of airs and concerted pieces, chiefly from Cosi fan Tutti, La Cle- 
nenza di Tito, and other operas, were sung by Miss Stabbach, Miss 
Palmer, Mr. Cooper, and Mr.) Santley. 
doors, and the applause was much more gene ral and hearty than when the 
music was studiedly “ popular.” 

The Musical Society of London had their second concert at St. 
James’s Hall on Wednescay evening. We mentioned last week that 
the number of members of that body had been officially stated as being 
nearly 750; it has now risen, we learn, to above 900, and continues to 
be rapidly increasing. Ultimately, it seems, the Society will be able to 
fill the hall with its own members, and be independent of the public. 
The concert of Wednesday was remarkable chiefly for a very fine per- 


formance of Spohr’s orehestral chef d’'cuvre, his celebrated symphony | 


called “ Die Weihe der Tine,” (or, the power of sound) a work whose 
beauties, both of description and expression, were strikingly disp! 
the Society’s orchestra being magnificent and having at their head an 
able and experienced conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. In other respe 
the concert was less successful. A “ Highland Overture,” by Gadé, a 
Danish composer much lauded by some foreign critics, seemed to have 
got its name on the principle of lucus 4 non lucendo, from its total lack 
of Highland character, or any other character than the merest common- 
place. A duct for the pianoforte and orchestra—in other words a solo 
on the piano accompanied by the orchestra—by M. Silas, was worthy of 


‘ 
ts 


praise in several respects, but, as a whole, was too long and laboured. | 


Purcell’s magnificent recitative and air, “* Ye twice ten hundred deities ” 
from The Indian Queen, was tolerably well sung by Mr. Santley, but 


intolerably misused by some modern arranger, who had had the assurance | 


to load the great composer’s masterly score with a mass of noisy, bar- 
barous additional accompaniments. An Italian scena entitled Medora, 
NY Mr. Henry Smart—a composition of merit, and admirably sung by 
Miss Dolby, was the only remarkable vocal performance of the evening. 

The Queen has twice visited Covent Garden Theatre within the last fort- 
night. The opera on both ot casions was B ilfe’s Satanella, 

The expected production of Meyerbeer’s new opera, Dinorah, at the 
0 ra Comique, is exciting great interest in the Parisian musical circles, 
T uls opera, we learn, is also to be produced, in an Italian dress, at Covent 
Garden, in the course of the approaching season; the composer having 
made an arrangement with Mr. Gye to that effect. It is said that this 
opera is quite unlike any of Meyerbeer’s former works. Having been 
taunted by critics, who maintain that he de pends for his suecess on great 
choral and orchestral effeets, aided by the attraction of splendid spectac le, 
he has now dispensed with these accessories ; his new opera being of the 
Simplest construction, and containing only three prince ipal characters, It 
will be brought out at Covent Garden under his personal superintendence, 
This will be his third visit to England; the first was in 1832, on the ocea- 
sion of the produc tion of Robert Je Diable at Her Majesty’s Theatre ; and 
the second was in 1855, when L’ Etvile du Nord was performed at Covent 
Garden. 

The monster concert in the Palace of Industry at Paris, which we an- 
nounced some time ago, is now definit ly arranged to take place on the lth, 
12th, and 13th of March next. Seven thousand singers and musicians are 
already engaged. 

At the second ‘dress concert’ of the Vocal Association on Wednesday 
next, under the direction of Mr. Benedict, Bennett’s May (du is to bi 
repeated. A remarkable feature of this concert will be the ** Ave Maria” 
composed by Mendelssohn for his untinished opera of Loreley, and now to 
be heard in’public for the first time, the exclusive right to perform it having 
been conceded to the Vocal Association by Mr. Buxton the proprietor of the 
copyright. . 

; Miss Victoire Balfe has made a brilliant débit at Turin. She appeared 
at the Teatro Reale on Thursday week in the Sonnambula, and was received 
with acclamations by a crowded audience, including all the rank and fashion 
of the eapital of Piedmont. This young lady, it will be remembered, ap- 
= d with very great success at our Royal Italian Opera, the season before 
Surprise was caused by her non-appearance, 





The hall was crowded to the | 


ryed ; | 


It was understood that she was engaged there last st ason, and some | 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD COWLEY’S MISSION, 


Iv lies with Austria to tell Lord Cowley, finally, whether there 
shall be peace or war. It lies with Austria and those who 
consider themselves her friends, to resolve whether they will 
take the steps necessary for restoring peace, or whether, by an 
affected ignorance of the true questions at issue, they will pre- 
vent the more carnest and sagacious statesmen of Europe from 
arresting the outbreak. We are well aware that we speak under 
all the disadvantages that belong to the obscurity of the 
subject ; that before these lines reach the public, all that we 
say may be superseded by more recent and complete information. 
But we think it hardly probable that the doubts which are 
shared by the whole community in every principal city of Europe, 
ean be banished, as it were by the wave of a magie wand, at 
stroke of the diplomatic telegram. We observe that in 
every capital of the imperial states of Europe, those who ought 
to be best informed have been busied in the endeavours to solve 
the enigma; and the interpretation has varied according to the 
centre of inquiry. 

The Austrian papers, for example, have aflirmed, with what 
independence they may, that Austria is not preparing for any 
great war; and that, her posts being secured in Italy, she is 
content with maintaining a passive position. The organs of tli 
Austrian Government are even putting on an air of surprise at 





one 


the fuss about nothing which is raised in other countries. 
| Berlin participates to a certain extent in this somewhat indignant 
| mystilication, There even the Liberals are conservatively and 
| Teutonically indifferent to what may pass South of the Rhine or 
| the Danube. ‘They are talking, with the proverbial paternity of 
| the wish, about an alliance between Austria, Russia, and Eng- 
land. They rely strongly on reports from St. Petersburg that 


the northern capital inclines to peace; Alexander being busy 
with great social and political reforms which demand all his at- 
| tention. We imagine that the Emperor Alexander knows what 
he is about better than those in Berlin who are putting these 
constructions upon his innermost wishes. Before he came to the 
throne he was accounted a man too mild for the conduct of the 
Russian Government ; but, from his first accession, he has proved 
alike the courage, the liberality, and the perseverance of his 
character ; and the latest report attests this. He had invited his 
nobles to furnish him with a plan for the emancipation of their 
own they presented a plan for ‘* ameliorating” the con- 
| dition of the serfs,—a project, they said, strictly in conformity 
with the terms of the requisition. The Emperor, so runs the 
tale, significantly intimated that if they needed it he would sup- 
ply them with a more explicit requisition ; on which the nobles 
recalled their plan, to conyert it into one for actual emancipa- 
tion. The story may be true or apocryphal; but its currency 
illustrates the impression which the conduct of the Emperor has 
| made upon his own subjects; and the man who perseveres thus 
consistently at home, is not likely to be timid or capricious 
abroad, 

The position of France has been rendered perfectly intelligible 
by her own actions and by the statements of the Emperor, He 
has declared that he does not seck war, thouzh he does not fear 
it. He has formed an alliance with Piedmont, that Italian state 
which has recommended reforms in other Italian states, but has 
more specifically called for an amelioration of the ruling system 
in the Roman States. It is in the centre of Italy that we have 
the key to the system of government which is so oppressive to 
the people, so dangerous to the rulers, so adverse to the mainte- 
nance of peace. In the same states, we have also the key to so 
much of the Austrian position as may be considered aggressive, 
ultra vires, and opposed to the deliberate judgment of the west- 
ern Powers. When the question of the Roman States was 
brought before the Paris Conference in 1856, Lord Clarendon 
distinctly endorsed the suggestion of the Piedmontese Govern- 
ment, that the foreign troops should be withdrawn from the 
western and eastern provinces of Rome, with a recommendation 
that the Pope should render his own independent rule possible by 
improving his administration. The suggestion that the English 
troops should be withdrawn from Greece has already been carried 
out; France is willing to withdraw her troops from Rome ; the 
essential preliminary is nothing more than those very moderate 
reforms which have been recognized by every calm and judicious 
| Italian statesman ; and it was difficult to understand why Austria 


serfs ; 


' could oppose her own will, unless she considered it necessary to 


maintain her military position in the Legations as an outpost of 
aggressive encroachments, in other parts of Italy, a cover for 
those military preparations which her journals deny. 

Some days since we had the report that Austria had in- 
timated her willingness to negotiate upon a basis to be deter- 
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mined by the western Powers, and her readiness to accept the 
gol offices of England. The appointment of Lord Cowley on a 
special mission from our Court to that of Vienna is an evidence 
that the Governments of France and England are acting toge- 
ther. Lord Cowley carries with him, of course, the instruc- 
tions which would furnish the basis of the promised nego- 
tiations ; and we have every right to expect that a proper defer- 
ence for the public opinion of Europe which she has at last re- 
cognized will induce Austria to make such concessions as will 
prevent a breach of the peace, 

It isin this way that the authenticated assurances of peace may 
be reconciled to reports, apparently not less true, of continued pre- 
parations for war. The negotiations are only now commencing ; 
the preparations of each party have rendered it absolutely neces- 
sary for the other to be proportionately prepared. Peace, however, 

yas not, is not to be secured by truckling to the supercilious im- 
passiveness of Austria. To indulge her like a spoiled child by 
pretending that the state of Italy is different from what it is, 
can secure nothing but 2 pretence of peace,—the most treacherous 
of all seeurit‘es, the most likely to end in sudden conflict. The 
state of Italy has been made what it is independently of any 
action on the part of the western Powers. They may moderate, 
it is not necessary for them to stimulate. The refusal to inter- 
pose would only leave the fire of discord to have its own way. 
Before we can in any manner insure peace, it was imperative 
that the state of things in Italy should be altered. 

But it never followed that the conflict must be pushed to 
the extremities of war and contest ; the data for the circum- 
stances on cach side, the resources of each side, the probable issue, 
are all matters of estimate and proximate caleulation. Th 
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most critical and powerful of all the weekly journals in London, | 


the Saturday Review, has well said that skilful players at chess 
do not necessarily play the game out. As soon as it is seen dis- 
tinctly that “ white checkmates in four moves,” the players leave 
off and record the conclusion as if the moves had been played. The 
game of war may be played in the same calm and deliberate 
spirit ; nay, the whole wasteful work of the material conflict may 
be spared to the blood as well as to the treasure of the countries 
that would be engaged. Austria may be permitted to establish 
her claims, so that she recognises her liabilities ; she may be al- 
lowed the full eredit of her military assets, so that she acknow- 
ledges her political and diplomatic debts. An independent audit 
can easily clear up the account and strike a balance ; 
extending to diplomacy, as the substitute for generalship, a prin- 
ciple already recognized in commerce, even in those parts of com- 
merce that come nearest to statesmanship,—banking for example, 
and railway administration. Why not settle these cross ace 
of empires on the principle of the clearing-house 


it is but 
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THE GOVERNMENT CHURCH-RATES BILL, 

Mr. WALroit’s measure appears to be the most natural setth 
ment yet proposed, if we regard the Church as a national insti- 
tution, and the land as the natural basis of all common charg: 
But the bill obviously fails to deal with what constitutes the screw 

int of the whole ditliculty—the oppugnance of the minority. 
The great majority of the community either own an ardent and 
faithful attachment to the Church, or accept it as the national 
embodiment of faith ; those who object are the minority, but it is 
a minority whose resistance has commanded the attention of all 
our leading statesmen, and has extorted from them the admission 
that the claim of that minority must, somehow, be satisfied. In- 
deed the claim has a certain sympathy in the breasts of the major- 
ity, for it is just. Nor would it be equitably satisfied by aecom- 
panying gomee exemption with legal inequality, or the slight- 
est social disparagement,—not even mortification. ‘The bill 
might have a better chance of passing if it were attended with 
a fuller development of the spirit which has already gone abroad, 
and which is making men of high influence both in and out of 
the Chureh rely more upon broad Christian principles than upon 
the distinctions of sect. More than once, within the most nu- 
merous and influential of all English sects apart from the Chureh, 
signs have been observed which imply the desire for reunion. 

And the desire is justified by the very highest of all views, as 
well as by natural affection which men bear both to fellow Chris- 
tians and fellow countrymen—bear, and askin return. If we eon- 
sult the ancient and the purest records of the faith, we find not only 
that the letter is placed subordinate to the spirit,—not only that 
illustrations of a pious virtue are drawn from those who must be 
regarded as living beyond the pale of the national faith, even in 
Samaria—but that a unity in love and trust was enjoined as a 
means of attaining to better knowledge and better life. How 
many men, usually classified as belonging to this or that “ per- 
suasion,” act on this divine behest, now, daily! Is not the tem- 
poral “‘ head of our church,” “ Fidei defensor,” the ruler on both 
sides of the Tweed, with chaplains on both, respected by all 
Christians alike for or tering that a beautiful discourse ‘On Com- 
mon Things” should issue by authority? May we, with all de- 
ference, say what these reflections suggest as a lasting truth ? 
—That in the church of Jesus there is no sect. 
Should the hope ever awaken, that the portals of the parish 
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Church may once more stand open to receive the general body of 
the people, the plan for reimposing the charge upon the land of 
the nation would be easier than it is likely to prove in this year 
1859. é 
THE GUARDS PRIVILEGES, 
Tu E Guards controversy has been promoted from the columns of 
the journals to the Notice Paper of the House of Commons, Sip 
John Trelawny has given notice that he will move for a “ Select 
Committee to inquire into the nature and extent of certain privi- 
leges enjoyed by her Majesty’s Household Infantry, and men. 
tioned in the Report of a Commission appointed on the 12th of 
April 1858 as ‘the Privileges of the Guards’; also to inquire 
whether such privileges have a tendeney to produce dissatisfae. 
If the champions 
of the Guards do not take up the challege they will show that 
they have something to conceal. If they do take it up they wil] 
have an opportunity of proving cither that they have no privi- 
leges, or as their apologists contend, that those privileges are 
insignificant, and beneticial to them without being injurious to 
their ‘‘ comrades of the Line.” We do not believe that they can 
sustain cither proposition before an impartial tribunal, ‘ 
Reflection only confirms us in the belief that we shall never 
have a sound system of Army administration until the strong. 
hold of favouritism, the privileges of the Guards, be captured and 
razed, Within its enceinte lingers more of the old spirit of 
Toryism than in any other institution; and until that spirit is 
expelled Army reform can hardly be said to have begun. How 
strong that spirit is was shown by the fact that the language of 
the Guards’ Memorial was unrebuked, and that the Warrant of 
1854 has been altered in consequence of the Praetorian demands 
set forth in that Memorial. It is true that the Warrant of 18358 
docs not restore the abominably unjust rules ef promotion which 
1854 enabled the officers of the Guards to take a mean ad- 
vantage of their comrades of the Line; but the Warrant of 1858 
did enable a certain number of Guards’ oflicers to jump over the 
heads of Line otlicers who were and are playing a conspicuous 
and brilliant part in the Indian war, some of whom have been 
promoted for distinguished service. We have a ease before us, 
It has actually happened that an officer of tlie Guards of twenty 
years’ standing has been placed above an officer of the Line, ‘one 
of the best soldiers in India,” who has served his country for 
thirty-one years! That one instance alone condemns the War- 
rant of 1858. But there is a further ease against that Warrant. 
Five years qualify a comm .nding oflicer for the rank of Colonel 
alike im the Line and the Guards. But it docs not follow, as the 
are led to believe, that the Guardsman serves five 
years, By an arrangement among themselves the mounted ofli- 
cers of the Guards enjoy great slices of leave of absence—l'rench 
leave, im one sense, since it is not granted by the Adjutant- 
General. It is asserted that the mounted officers of the Guards 
have eight months’ leave out of twelve, and thus, while nominally 
serving five years, they really serve less than two. Thi Warrant 
of 1858 does not mention leave of absen e. Was that omission 
accidental, or intended to cover the nice little family arrange- 
ments of the Guards ? 
Phat favours have beer 
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showered upon Guards’ officers in the 
past is clear from a list, we have now before us, of terenty-two 
Guardsmen upon whom the titular Coloneleies of Zine regiments 
have been bestowed! That the same tendency to favour a privi- 
leged corps, enjoying great political and social as well as military 
advantages, still exists, is apparent from the fact that no fewer 
than thirty Guardsmen (there may be more) are now enjoying 
very nice staff appointments not only in England, but in India 
and clsewhere. Moreover, a Lieutenant-Colonel, whether he has 
passed the Stati College or not, is eligible for staff appointin nts, 
‘This looks fair in the face of it; but since every Captain in the 
Guards is a Lieutenant-Colonel, it also looks like a provision for 
enabling the oflicers of the Guards to come by staff appointments 
by an easier method than that of studying for a staff examina- 
tion—by going up the back stairs of the Horse Guards. <Aec- 
cordingly Guardsmen do not compete for admission to the Statf 
College. 

These are some of the matters that require the attention of a 
Seleet Committee. But it might also ask whether it is good for 
the public service that Guardsmen should take precedence on 
courts-martial over experienced Line oflicers of longer standing but 
of lower army rank ; whether there should be a separate inspec- 
tion for the Guards; whether the Guardsmen who, in the main, 
see only home serviee, should be clothed, as they are, much bet- 
ter than their comrades of the Line; in short the Select Committee 
should drag into the light of day all those odious distinctions 
which should never have existed between the soldiers of the same 
army, 

INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 

Tux state of education in Ircland will be one of the subjects that 
will probably find a place in the debates, if not in the legislation 
of the session of 1859, There is the Report and Evidence of the 
Endowed Schools Commission—an ample mass of material sufli- 
cient to satisfy even an educational maniac; Mr. Walpole, it 1s 
known, has paid considerable attention to the claims of the Church 
Edueation Society ; then there is that very important branch of 
this wide subject—the question of intermediate education. 

Perhaps this is the most pressing of all. The National Schools 
have been in one respect too successful. While the children of 
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the poor are provided with an excellent education by the state, 
and large employers of labour in England and Scotland, find a 
marked improvement” in Irish workmen, there has, strange to 
say, been no advance, rather a retrogression, in the education of 
the children of the middle classes and of skill d operatives. The 
National schools have driv en the private schools out of the field. 
Those who want for their children a bi tter kind of education 
than the National Schools can supply, look im vain for the 


means of obtaining it. Sehools in which they could ac- 


quire - Be 
ae of elementary mathematics, suilicient to enable 

“ i. Collec ” vo UN 4 os chan 
them to enter the Queen’s Colleges, or go up, with a chan 


of success, 


the elements of the dead or the living languages, or a | 


before the Civil Service Commissione rs, or even | 


to enter into mercantile business as apprentices, do not exist, An | 


accurate corr’ spondent, who is in a large way of busine ss, com- 
plains to us that he finds ‘ the greatest di ttic ulty in obtaining a 
lad of fifteen or sixteen years of age, suiliciently acquainted with 
writing or arithm: tic even to bring into his office ; and as for 
English composition or acquaintance with any European lan- 
guage, that is quite out of the quest ne Phe re ason of this is, 
that the cheapness of the national schools has d prive d the better 
class of private sch olmast: rs of the bulk of their pupils, and 
has compelled them either to accept employment as National 
schoolmasters, or go to the colonies. Hence it happens that even 
in favoured Ulster there are no interme diate schools ; and from 
the South and West comes the same complaint. it is not only 
that men of business cannot get competent employ és or assistants, 
and that the same may be said of agriculturists, but that the great 
purposes for which the Quec n’s Colleges were founded are not 
even half achieved, because the students arrive at Cork, Belfast, 
Galway, almost totally unprepared for the severer courses of aca- 
demic study. The poor get a better education than they did 
formerly, but the education of the poor is unhappily the standard 
of the education of those who could afford to pay for a higher 
course of teaching if it were within reach. 

This is a state of things to which a remedy should be applied 
as early as possible. ‘The problein is how to restore to the Irish 


} 


middle class—a growing body, and perhaps the one element need- 


ed to give stability to the new prosperity of Ir land—those means 
and appliances for the education of their children, of which they 


have been deprived by the operation of the National system. 
It may be asked why does not the want create the supply? 

No doubt it would in any other country but Ireland. But th 

ordinary laws of economics do not apply to that country. Fo 
some few, very few years, she has been in a state of transition, in 
an abnormal state. Almost eve rything there has had to be re- 
created or allowed to recreate itself under the least favourable of 
nossible conditions. There must, therefore, be something to call 
ack into existence improved representatives of a class of school- 
masters who were very remarkable and useful in their day—thv 
middle-cla s t ich: r of the prie-national school y* riod, M in) 
persons, competent to form an opinion, think that this cannot b 

accomplished, certainly not at first, without Government super- 
vision and perliaps some assistance from the state; even though 
in the main the schools would be self-supporting. What secm: 
to be most wanted is animpulse fromthe central authority. Be- 
fore, however, the state is called upon to assist the Irish middl 
classes in educating their children, further than is done in th 
Queen’s Colleges, the state is itself bound to sce that the large 
exisiting educational endowments, nearly 70,000/. a year, are ap- 
plied to the best and widest use, and are not suffered to be con- 
sumed as offerings by the Moloch of Sect, nor practically embez- 
zled by the children of this world. The movement begun at Bel- 
fast on behalf of intermediate education is a step in the right di- 
rection, and no doubt Lord Eglinton, who has always befriended 
the cause of education, will take care that the representations of 
the Belfast folks shall be heard at head quarters. 


THE VOLUNTEER QUESTION, 
A LETTER from a gallant officer of considerable experience and 
a good soldicr, who takes his profession in earnest, has come 
under our notice, and enables us to return to the charge on the 
Volunteer question, 

Nobody has come forward to show that, on the supposition of an 
unforeseen invasion, we have in the country an adequate military 
force to mect and repel the invaders before they could have in- 
flicted incaleulabk damage on the nation. Even if it could bx 
shown that we have an adequate force, we should still contend 
that we ought to have ready to our hands such an overwhelming 
multitude of men skilled in the use of arms as would make it im- 
possible that any rational Sovereign should entertain for one mo- 
ment the idea of invasion; and to make it certain that destruction 
would instantly engulf any Sovereign irrational enough to venture 
upon the ent: rprise of warring with an armed nation at its hearth 
and in its home. It is the chance of success offered by the un- 
military edueation of our countrymen, and the smallness of our 
mw troops and Militia, which Keeps alive the apprehe nsion of 
a descent. We are all conscious that the thing is possible, though 
not probable. If we had made it impossible,—and it is within 


our power to do so,—we should cease to discuss the matter. On 
this question, at present, we trust in Providence, but neglect the 
other half of the maxim. The consciousness that our powder is 
not dry is the source of our periodical alarms. 

Now the question of national defence, regarding the naval half | 
as provided for, is the question of Volunteer armaments. We can 
never haye regular troops enough ; since we have abolished the 





| Militia ballot, we cannot rely on the Militia. Those two facts are 
demonstrated by every day events. We did not raise the number 
| of Regulars voted by Parliament during the late war. The state 
of the Militia is a subject of perpetual complaint. The only resource 
we have left is to be found in Volunteers, The question is how 
can we get them ? 

Three weeks ago we submitted in outline a plan for raising a 
corps of Volunteers. Our proposal is that young men should be 
invited to enrol themselves in regiments: that they should find 
their own arms, uniform, and accoutrements, that they should be 
trained and instructed in rifle practice on leisure days—their duty 
coming in the shape of healthful recreation, all the more healthful 
because it has a noble purpose—and that once a year they should 
be embodied, and do duty like regular soldiers for a given time. 
We ventured to hope that 20,000 men willing to volunteer on these 
terms could be formed in huge London alone. We have met with only 
one objection to this scheme—that the men could not be saleol, 
and if raised could not be kept together without more stimulant 
than they would be likely to get. To this we answer that no- 
thing short of an honest attempt to raise the men can show 
whether all military and patriotic fire is dead in us or not; 
whether we have become a nation of shopkeepe rs in reality ; 
whether we have lost the sense that every man is morally bound 
not only to defend his country, but to be prepared to defend it ; 
whether the doctrine of the division of labour is so supreme that 
we are willing to delegate to hirelings the defence of the lives and 
honour of our mothers and daughters, of our towns and home- 
steads, and the vindication of our boast that we are a great and 
powerful nation. We do not believe that those noble and patri- 
otic sentiments which have made England great, have died out. 
And if not, if every man is ready to fight for his country’s inde- 
pendence, will it not be strange, should it prove that none or few 
are willing to master the weapons and acquire the art of defen- 
sive warfare ¥ It is because we believe the martial virtues of the 
british race are latent not extinct, that they need only to be 
roused by those who have the power to rouse them, that we have 
ventured to suggest a plan for invoking the antique virtues of our 
race and arming their possessors with the additional weapons to be 
found in the armoury of warlike science, The youth who formed 
the Volunteers would gain hardly less than the country. They 
would gain health, a manly courage, the chivalrous feeling of com- 
radeship, self-reliance, habits of intelligent obedience. Their 
time and money would be well invested in an enterprise that 
would yield so rich a return, The country would gain absolute 

ecurity, and its moral power in Europe would be doubled. 

rhe military eritie to whom we referred, while thinking that 
we overestimate the value of volunteers, admits that a national 
corps would be highly useful in giving a military turn to a com- 
munity which threatens to become enervated by too much absorp- 
his is true. A volunteer corps, raised 
on our principle, would afford a military outlet for the exact class 
who can neither enter the regular Army nor join the Militia, 
Their position, their main business in life, would, as our officer 
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tion in commercial life. 


remarks, prevent them from being rivals to the Line or the Mili- 
tia, in recruiting. They would not, he feelingly says, desert, nor 
enter the Line as privates like Militiamen; so that they might 
soon become a better corps that the Militia. For our parts we 


cannot see why intelligent young men, drilled every week, prac- 
tised in the science of musketry, well trained in the simpler evo- 
lutions, could not be made at least to approximate pretty —_ 
in the excellence of their discipline, in perfect reliance upon each 
other, to any but the erack regiments of the Line. But since all 
military crities, with the late Sir Charles Napier at their head, 
tell us that volunteers can never equal regulars in discipline, we 
must bow to their superior judgment, only asking for a fair trial 
of what can be done with Volunteers. Whether we have Volun- 
teers or not we can sce no objection to the capital proposal of 
Licutenant-Colonel Alexander Gordon that we should return to 
the good old practice of our ancestors, institute rifle clubs, give 
state encouragement in the shape of prizes for the best shots, and 
thus make the rifle of our day take the place of the bow of our 
forefathers, Whatever may be done or left undone, the nation 
will never be secure until it is again accustomed to the use of 
arms, 

The rifle match is a sport that might some day rival the rather 
degenerate race of Epsom or Newmarket in interest and popular- 
ity as well as utility, 

«“ STRIKES ” ABOVE AND BELOW. 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE STRUGGLES OF A BOOT, 
I our paper for the 29th of January, under the new department 
which bears upon trade, we reported the progress of certain 
‘‘ strikes” in several manufacturing districts; and this week we 
have the account of one movement which is assuming truly dis- 
agreeable proportions. It is in the boot and shoe trade. Since 
October 1857 the working people have been combining to resist 
the introduction of a machinery for sowing the tops of boots; and 
the want of suecess which they have encountered, instead of in- 
ducing them to abandon their resistance, or to revise the grounds 
of their combination, has impelled them to extend their appeal 
and to render the combination wider, For the moment they have 
obtained an apparent advantage, in securing the codperation of 
Stafford, another centre of the shoe trade, But while it is per- 
fectly certain that the workpeople must fail in the object they 


| have most immediately in view, it is by no means improbable that 
' they may have that sort of success reversed which consists in cut- 
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ting away their own employment permanently. ‘The manu- 
facturers of Northampton, who might procure hands from a dis- 
tance, had resorted to another process: they caused the boots to 
be made elsewhere, with the effect that a trade in ‘‘ uppers” has 
sprung up in these other spots. , 

The people of Northampton affirm that, by employing a smaller 
number of women, the use of machinery would result in reducing 
wages by 200/. a week, and that may be true; but it is obvious 
that if the trade of making uppers be removed to other places, the 
people of Northampton lose, not only in the reduction of; their 
wages, but in the removal of the whole amount of wages on that 
branch of the trade. And it is, indeed, by no means to be as- 
sumed that the immediate loss upon the reduction of wages in a 
particular department of the trade would not be compensated by 
an increase of employment and of wages in another way. The 
introduction of the handloom was resisted by the weavers as 
tending to supersede their employment ; whereas an casy employ- 
ment was offered to an enormously increased multitude; and 
why? because the reduction in the price of the manufactured 
article first of all placed it at the disposal of much larger num- 
bers, and, then by improving the quality of the article, rendered 
it more attractive to still greater numbers. The costume of our 
humbler classes now, with their Sunday silks, merinos, or al- 
pacas, resembles that of many a lady in the middle-class not many 


| 
| 
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generations back ; and the weavers of Lancashire as a body make | 


far larger amounts in working for “the million” than they did 
for the few. More recently the sewing machine, which we long 
since described at some length in our own paper, has destroyed 
the starving occupation of the sempstress immortalized by Hood 
in those deadly verses; has created a new kind of cecupation for 
women working at the machine, besides rendering household 
work at the needle much less laborious; and has moreover re- 
deemed from its most degrading, because cruel, influences the 
work-room of the clothing contractor, Every imprevement in 
the means of production ends by increasing the wealth of the 
great body of society, facilitating employment and rendering the 
reciprocal exchange larger for each party. 

We had already written this paper when we received an admi- 
rable article on the same subject in the Datly News, obviously from 


that pen which has illustrated the truths of political economy, so | 


that they stand forth like sculpture in the noonday sun; and we 
cannot better help our own purpose than by borrowing the passage 
most close to the one question of the boot. The writer admits that 
the illustration is taken amid favourable circumstances, but the 
principle is the same whatever may be the obscurity occasioned by 
local complications— 

“It was in America that the new machine was first extensively applied to 
use. There is a town in America—in Massachusets—where almost every resi- 
dent is (or was some time since) « shoemaker—bringing up his children to 
make shoes also, In that town of Lynn, there was a kind of offset to every 
dwelling—like a little school-house; it was the workshop where the family 
made shoes in winter. In summer, father and sons applied themselves to 
fishing, and to the tillage of a bit of land, while the women persevered in 
their shoe-binding. The method was for the leather to be cut out at the 
warehouse, and carried home to be made. There was scarcely a town in the 
Union which was not supplied with Lynn shoes ; and the people were highly 
ne neat investing their surplus gains in the purchase of land, or in 
juilding dwellings, or extending their fishery. But the day came when the 
new Sewing-machine was talked about, and their prospects were altered. 
There is no evidence that they made any useless attempts to quash the in- 
vention. Everywhere the workpeople seem to have adapted themselves to 
the change at the earliest possible moment, to save the trade. For a long 
time to come there must be such a demand for shoes and boots in America, 
that any town which most readily adopts improvements, is pretty sure to 
keep the lead in the manufacture; and as Lynn is still spoken of as the 
great seat of the shoe-manufacture, it is pretty clear that it is turning the 
new invention to its advantage, instead of letting the trade depart to other 
places by keeping up the price of their article. 

“‘ Within one generation, the place has gained a population of shoemakers 


tellect was struck by the fact that, like the Chinese, we advanced 
people of the British Isles caused our feet to be fitted to our boots 
instead of fitting our boots to our feet. When the foot 
is placed flat on the ground the measure of it from the 
tip of the toe to the perpendicular line of the heel is less 
than when, in walking with the body advanced before the foot, 
the toe remains upon the ground bent and the heel is elevated - 
but, ordered to “iit,” the foot, and the more favoured if he 
makes the booted foot look prettily small, the bootmaker cramps 
the expansive bone of the instep and toes into a fixed boundary, 
Reeent physiology has shown that the body and limbs grow 
through the whole of life, insomuch that dwarfs who have be- 
come adulis before rising above two feet have grown to be three 
fect anda half or more before death; and the increased weight 


| and breadth which are observable in most men are the result of 


this lifelong growth. The Edinburgh bootmaker considered how 
the universal fault might be remedied. He made the vamp or 
upper leather to fit the arch of the tarsus, where the bones are 
fixed; allowing space for the more expansive metatarsal and 
digital portions ; and under the hollow oi the foot between the 
upper leather and the sole he introduced an elastic piece which 
yielded as the under cireumference of the foot was stretched in 
the act of walking. Thus the boot became capable of adjusting 
itself to the limb in its various positions. 

It was preciscly the article for any walking class of men, most 
especially for the soldicr ; and the inventor applied to the Adju- 
tant-General of that day. The Adjutant-General applauded, but 
referred the matter oflicially to the Commander-in-Chief, The 
approval still came, but it assumed the cool tone of all official re- 
cognitions ; and the inventor was instructed to send boots to one re- 
giment for trial. After long delay the Colonel of that regiment 
backed out; and at a much later date the inventor learned that 
the clothing Colonels in those days made a large percentage on thi 
necessaries furnished by the regular Army Clothiers. ‘The perse- 
vering man,—teo persevering for military ctiquette,—went 
straight to head quarters, at the Horse Guards ; and the Adjutant- 
General undertook to try 150 pairs in his own regiment—his 
Lieutenant-Colonel being favourable. Here was an opportunity, 
but the Army Clothiers to the regiment discovered that their 
order was 150 pairs short of the usual complement, and the Ad- 
jutant-General’s order was withdrawn. Subsequently the matter 
was carried by appeal to the lron Duke, to the Secretary at War, 
and to other officials. This brief recital tells the tale of many 
years, during which there were many reports ; and the persevering 


| man came to be regarded as that horror of public departments, *‘ a 


| bore” with a “right” or a “ grievance.” 


three times as large as the total former population ; and there will be shoe- | 
making for more thousands to do in the next generation, if they keep the | 


lead in the manufacture by producing as good and cheap an article as mo- 
dern skill can produce.” 
+ * * 

** There are houses in London now where from seventy to nincty sewing- 
machines each are at work, each machine doing the work of fifteen pairs of 
hands. Can such a discovery be stopped? And when it is found that the 
machine does the work of the awl as well as the needle, can ‘at use of it be 

ped? It is impossible.” 


| 


stop 
’olitical economy and those especial experiences agree in con- | 
firming one argument,—that the working classes gain by the | 


employment of machinery ; and the further experience of other 
trades equally illustrates the danger, that by resisting improve- 
ment the working classes may drive away the traflic from their 
own homes. Thus Coventry has lost a large portion of her black 
riband trade to Derby; the strike of the weavers of Preston 
has _— their comin hl but themselves more painfully, for 
capital can migrate more easily than the million can ; and Stour- 
bridge is threatened with a migration of its glass trade, while the 
employers are likely enough to introduce foreign hands to under- 
take the work which the native hands refuse. 

There is, however, another side to this story. If we censure 
the working classes for combining to keep down’ improvements, 
they may very justly turn round upon us and say that the high- 
est authority in the land, that which regulates society and is the 
example, has equally combined to check improvements ; 
and we find the illustration in the very trade that we 
are now considering—the boot trade. Let us tell this Tale of the 
Boot,—that nether article of clothing almost as much oppressed 
as the country which metaphorically bears its name. About 
twenty years ago there was in the town of Edinburgh a very in- 
telligent man engaged in the business of making boots, whose in- 


Now he had really an 
immense improvement to propose ; but what then '—he was dis- 
turbing ‘the system.” One gallant officer in high authority told 
the inventor that he had got rid of all * pests” and annoyers but 
one, our Edinburgh friend,—and that he should very soon ge t rid of 
him too. . 

The official reports grew more and more unfavourable ; but the 
man went on until at last the whole subject of Army clothing 
came before the House of Commons. Well! here, you would 
think, it ended? No such thing. The old system of Army 
clothing has been upset, but the old boots are still worn; anda 
gallant Colonel has lately declared that common soldiers do not 
need such ‘ luxuries” as any boot but the old foot-vice. It is 
indeed remarkable that Ministers of State, in their individual ca- 
pacity,—yea, even those who are in the very highest posts of au- 
thority, have tried the boots, approved the make, and moreover 
relished the joke of the whole story ; but ‘ the system” goes on. 

Whitehall furnishes the counterpart to Northampton and 
Stafford. The ‘‘ Circumlocution Office” presents a grand bulwark, 


| behind which the official obstructives take shelter; but it is only 


an accidental advantage: in their case the principle and motive 
are the same as at Northampton. It is the fact that no honest 
interest, not even in the Army, could be injured by establishing 


| improvement ; but gentlemen with the most magnificent of epau- 


lettes, and gentlemen holding Army contracts, think that their 
interests are menaced; and they have all along been as much 
‘‘on strike” against Mr. Dowie and his improved boot, as the 
men of the boot and shoe districts are on strike against machine- 
sewn tops. 


PARIS IN 1859—NOTES FOR VISITORS. 
No. 1. Qvanrer or Tue Mapriemse AND Cnuavssiv p’ANTIN. 
Rue de la Chaussée I? Antin, 
fa Chaussée d’Antin being not only the name given to an important 
quarter of the city of Paris, but used for designing a certain class of its 
population, this fine street claims precedence in our short review of this 
part of the capital. Not that it derives much interest from its anti- 
quity, for it was only in 1720, it was first opened, by order of “La 
Prévoté” of Paris, but that in little more than a century it has become 
the very heart and centre of the town. ; 
Where well-built houses and splendid sh 
sidences of mysterious appearance, dark and ¢ 
and gay by night, existed in the time of the last of France's too gallant 
monarchs—the dissolute and frivolous Louis the Fifteenth. The quar- 
ter was much frequented by gay and dissipated noblemen, whose child- 
ren were destined to expiate in exile, and on the scatlold, the levity and 
crimes of their parents. Gallantry, however, has long since been re- 
placed by speculation, and the mysterious intrigues of “ grands seigneurs ” 
and “belles dames” by the noisy hum of tradesmen, bankers, stock- 
brokers, and railway contractors. The god Mammon now reigns almost 
exclusively where Venus held her sway in days of yore. 
After having been called Rue Chaussée Guillox; and Rue de I'Hotel 
Dieu, and later, Rue de la Chauss¢e d’Antin, it received, in 1791, the 


ps flourish now, private re- 
omy by day, but brilliant 
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name of Rue Mirabeau, from the people, in honour of the great orator, 
whose powerful eloquence first shook the throne of the Bourbons, and 


who had just ended his brilliant but equivocal carecr in this quarter of 


In 1793 when the once popular name of Mirabeau became pro- 


the city. t ’ “ 
hed 1 his remains were taken from the Panthéon, the street, by a 


scribed, an‘ r 
decree of the Convention, was called Rue du Mont Blane ; 
t was, however, only during the first Empire, when war ab- 
lantry included, that the change we allude to be- 
gan to operate ; and that the region lost all traces of its former splendour, 
i become what it now is, the centre of commercial operations. 


today. 
sorbed everything, ga 


In this very pla: , § en 
a sportsman might have shot a snipe or a wild duck, every nook visible 
and invisible is occupied by busy tradesmen, active speculators, and shop- 
keepers of every rank and denomination, from the humble “ epicier” to 
the wealthy jeweller. With notaries, doctors, attorneys and lawyers, 
without number, and an abundant supply oi nuilliners, tailors, bath- 
keepers, &c., this epitome of Paris is a town in itself, and one in which 
even a “ millionnaire” could find not only every necessary and luxury of 
life, but the produce of every land from * Indus to the Pole.” 


(fter this short retrospective glance at the origin and destiny of this | 
important street, we must give the reader a little information on its pre- | 
Extend- | 

ing from the Boulevard des Italiens, to the Rue St. Lazare, it contains | 


sent state, which if not interesting may we hope prove useful. 


seventy number, or houses ; the odd numbers being all on the left hand, 
proceeding from the Boulevard, and the even numbers on the other side. 
We begin with the left hand— 

The house No. 1, forming the angle of the Boulevard, is now occupied by 
a respectable pharmacien, and by an excellent carpet-warehouse. The 
name of the druggist is celebrated in literature for the admirable critic whom 
we have lost, Gustave Planche, was the son of the late proprietor. 


On the site where this splendid house is raised, once stood the gorgeous 





palace of the great danseuse, Mademoiselle Grimaud, ** La Temple de Terp- | 


sichore,” as it was then called, had a private theatre attached to it, capable 
of containing 500 spectators. The 600 livres a year she received on her dé- 
but at the opera, must have increased and multiplied in marvellous pro- 
portions to enable her to build such a sumptuous residence. 

No. 3. “Au vieux Paris.’’ Relies of past times from the precious old 
Sévres china that once graced a Roy al table, down to the swords that won or 
lost empires, will be found in this repository of antiquities. 

No. 9. “Les Magasins de la Chaussée d’Antin.”” This splendid! estab- 
lishment, well stocked with every article of dress for the fair sex, and a few 
for their not better halves, is highly praised by the best judges in the world, 
les bonnes femmes de ménage. The prices are moderate, and the goods, if 
not always of the most exquisite and recherché kind, are said to possess what 
Mrs. Primrose esteems s» much, *‘ihe qualities that wear well.” Silks 
and muslins deposed by the changing caprice of fashion, are constantly of- 
fered for sale at reduced prices, 

The rich banker, Perregaux, formerly lived in this house. Here it was 
when on passing through the court-yard, that he observed young Lafitte, 
whose services he had just declined, stoop to take up a pin; and inferring 
from that incident his economy and order, he took him into his banking 
firm. Here it was, too, that Lafitte himself became in his turn le Roi 
dela Finance. 

No. 13. The dwelling-house and offices of the great bankers—Mallet 
Fréres. 

No. 15, Cabasson’s long-established and respectable stationery warehouse. 
Since the days of la terreur Republicans, Royalists, Bonapartists, of the 
two empires, have been supplied with writing materials from this establish- 
ment. What good and evil has been done with them, and how many an 
important event they have decided and chronicled since 1791! 

“No. 19. ** Maison Toy.’’ A most respectable china establishment, 
greatly in repute and well worthy of its reputation 

No. 23. Embroidery, lingerie, &e. A house in favour among Parisian 


ladies, and said to be less expensive than such establishments are in general. | 


No. 49. Salle St. Cecile concert-rooms, and riding-school now under re- 
air. 

Besides the houses mentioned above, there are at this side of the street 
several other useful establishments, which we shall notice before proceeding 
to another quarter of the city. 

The left side of the Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin belongs to the first 
“ arrondissement” ; the right, which we will now examine, belongs to 
the second. 

No. 2. Forming the angle with the Boulevard des Italiens. 
** Glacier Café Restaurant,’’ known under the name of Café Foy. 

This justly celebrated house, embracing several branches of the culinary 
art, is second to no other in the « upital, and is frequented by the very élite 
of Parisian society. ‘The chef de cuisine is an artist of rare merit, and suc- 
ceeds in the difficult task of making * le quart d’heure de Rabelais’’ less 
disagreeable than it generally is. The choice of wines is of the very best, and 
they have, it is said, eseaped from the sin of adulteration, now so common 
in Paris. The national beverage, café noir, is in great repute, and the 
choice of liqueurs is unrivalled. 

38. “Au Cyprés.” Although we sinc« rely hope our readers may never 
have occasion to visit this ‘* maison de deuil,”’ still we must not omit re- 
commending it, as one of the first of the kind in the city. 

52. * Au Siége de Corinthe.”’ This large and old-established house con- 
tains a most complete assortment of what is called in England soft goods, 

The employés are remarkably polite and complaisant, and the visitor is 
sure to find, without delay or over pressing, everything he asks for, Silks, 
merinos, and poplins are said to be not only very good, but what in these 
extravagant times is very important, moderate in price. Punetuality, rather 
a rare quality in Parisian tradesmen, is the rule in this well-governed and 
important house. 

64. Silks, cloaks, &e. &e. manufactory at Lyons. This house, founded 
only a few years ago, is progressing rapidly, and is said to be deserving of 
its good fortune. . x 

70. “Au Cardinal Fesch.”” Another large and important house, con- 
taining every article of dress for the artisan as well as for the bourgeois ; 
small profit and a large trade being evidently the object of the proprietors. 





Bignon, 


residence of the celebrated uncle to Napoleon the 
1, Who, when raised to the purple, opposed and dis- 
relative. } 

| 


This house was once th: 
First, Cardinal Fes 
obeyed his aspiring 





; To conclude, it may be well to say that La Rue de la Chaussée d’ Antin 
13 within five minutes’ walk of the ILavre, Dieppe, Cherbourg, Versailles, 
and St. Germain terminus, at the same distance from the Opera, and 
Within ten minutes’ walk of the Palais Royal and the Tuileries. 

J.P. Li 


s, &c. are reserved for a special arti le.] 
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[flotels, boarding-hous 








and when the , 
Bourbons returned in 1851, it was once more changed for the one it bears | 


», where so late as the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, | 


THE OCCASIONAL. 
By Lerten Hen, 
New “Poor old England” —Her deplorable 
want of culogizers, especially vocal eulogizers—Is it true?—By no means— 
Charges of the ** Times” against the Scotch —Desirableness of national varieties 
-Scotch eulogizers of England—Lowland Scotland and England identical— 
Living poets—Collected S mgs of Dr. Mackay. 


| No. VI. 
} 


AND STRANGER CALAMITY. 


A few weeks ago, the existence of an unsuspected national calamity 
was disclosed to the English people, which, considering the quarter in 
which the disclosure was made, and the appalling nature of the calamity 
itself, appears to have made an impression inconceivably small. It is a 
question whether any other quarter but one took the least notice of it; 
which is the more remarkable, inasmuch as the sorrows of the gentlemen 
who lamented that their wives did not give them a greater variety of 
puddings or side-dishes, attracted no little sympathy. Yet those disas- 
| ters affected but one or two classes of the community ; whereas this was 

an affliction that concerned the whole country. It consisted in the aw- 
ful and searcely utterable fact, that England had nobody to sing songs 
about her! 

* Will not somebody,” said the Times, ** give poor old England a 
turn? Have we no poet to celebrate our green meadows and pleasant 
uplands? Has not England one tradition of past glory by flood or field ? 
| Do we count for so little in the councils of the world, that there is no- 
body to say a good word for us? Surely there are bright eyes and slen- 
der forms in England which well deserve the tribute of a song, although 
their fair possessors were not christened Peggie, or Norah, or Haidee, or 


” 


Inez. 
This expostulation originated in the honours paid to the memory of 
surns,—a subject that would not have again been referred to in these 
pages, had not the leading journal returned to it more than once, pro- 
nouncing the commemoration foolish, and the Scotch petty and “ provin- 
cial” for saying so much about their “ nation,” and nothing about Eng- 
land. National Scottish song offends the great English newspaper. 
Welsh national harping offends it. ‘Tom Moore has “ much to answer 
for” with his national Irish harping; and it does not look very compla- 
cently upon Spanish harping; to say nothing of Greek. For why, 
| asks the 7iimes, is there no harping about England. What a shame to 
England that she has no songs! What an injustice on the part 
of the non-singers! ILow monstrous, that Englishmen 
should join Scotchmen in singing songs about Scotland, while no 
Scotchman thinks of singing songs about England! Scotch, Scotch, 
Scotch, is the whole of a Scotchman’s song. Will nobody ery English, 
English, English, and so rescue our countrymen from this degraded state ? 
England has done far greater things than Scotland. Will nobody sing 
about them? Scotland herself, though we allow her all her provincial 
merits and a great deal of cleverness, bravery, &c. would have been no- 
thing to speak of without England,—poor old England. Will nobody 
sing about that>—The readers of the Zimes almost expected that in the 
enthusiasm of its sorrow it would itself break out into verse, and supply, 
so far, the song which it wanted. The following might have been one 

of the stanzas— 

Can no one discover a single good thing of us? 


above all, 


No one proclaim us a ‘* nation ’’ too ? 
Is it possible nobody's coming to sing of us > 

Nobody coming to (oo-rul-loo ? 

“We poor English folk, we and our fathers, 
return to the words of the paper) “ have done a few things in our time, 
and at last we want to be a nation. We want to set up a ‘ nationality’ 
of our own. We want to have speeches and songs made about us, and 
to mect together and declare we are the finest fellows in the world. 
There is the Sclavonic 


” observes the Times (to 


Everybody is somebody except an Englishman. 
nationality, and the Lombard nationality, and the Celtic nationality — 
and, oh! ye gods and little fishes, there is the Corfiote nationality. The 


very members of our confederate kingdom turn} upon us, and treat us 


| like dirt.” 


The reader sees the mixture of light and serious in these passages, 
Ife probably thought at first, as we did, that it was going to be nothing 
but light, and wise, and witty throughout; but the tone gradually be- 
comes graver, till at last it is entirely grave; the subject is returned to 
in succeeding papers: Scotland gives offence in wishing to keep its 
“lion”; it is angrily taunted with a monument which it is raising ‘o its 
hero, Wallace; and it is repeatedly told that all this is indicative of its 
being no nation at all, but simply a province ; the victim of a “ provin- 
cial vanity,” which it will “probably take another half century” to 
shake off, and which “sadly mars” its “many claims to regard and re- 
spect.” 

Surely the Times has suffered itself to be overcome in this matter by a 
pure fit of spleen. Wanting to “set up a nationality of our own!” to 
have “speeches and songs made about us’’; and to meet and declare 
“‘we are the finest fellows in the world!” Why, we are always doing 
it: always doing it all: always “ English nationing”’ it, making speeches 
about ourselves, and declaring there is no country like us. Other nations 
charge us with it, and have been doing so for more than a century. We do 
it in parish mectings, in Parliament, in pamphlets and newspapers, in 
theatres, (where we are always “ ruling the waves,”) in taverns, where 
every Englishman compliments every other Englishman ; and the more he 
does it, the more he is applauded. Then, who in applauding England 
and Englishmen, thinks of applauding Scotchmen? Are the Scotch 
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poets toasted during celebrations of Shakespeare? And when Scotch- 
men meet for a Scottish purpose, why should they be expected to say 
something in behalf of “ poor old England ” > 

The truth is, Scotchmen think so highly of England, and know she is 
so amply sufficient for her own praise and ascendancy, that they feel it 
would be as absurd to say a good word for her on such occa- 
sions, as to toast the stars or the universe. Nature has made England 
the larger, the more fertile, and the better situate of the two old king- 
doms, and it was in the ordinary course of things that the one kingdom 
should gradually absorb the power of the other, without any greater me- 
rit on the part of the bigger kingdom, or any shame, asa kingdom, to the 
less. There were Scotchmen, it is true, of whom other Scotchmen had 
reason to be ashamed, when a king was sold to a parliament; and a 
similar thing happened, when money was made of the Union. But 
have Englishmen no money offences to answer for, even in these proud 
and highly instructed days, when in proportion to the very bigness of a 
swindle, indulgence is claimed for it, and when it seems universally 
considered a pleasant and rather comfortable thing to hear lectures given 
in favour of “ humbug ’”’? 

Suppose,—we grant it is a very wild supposition—but suppose for the 
sake of argument, that by some inconceivable freak of fortune or convul- 
sion of nature, England were united to France, and, as a less kingdom 
in size, became subordinate to the greater. Would there be no hanker- 
ing in the minds of Englishmen to have their country considered a king- 
dom still, rather than a province >? No wish, frivolous as heraldry may 
be, to retain its old flag and its “Lion”? Would any gentleman on the 
Times newspaper willingly give up even his individual coat of arms, or 
his crest,—at least, upon demand, and with no consideration for ‘ the 
respectability of the family >? Now all which is desired by Scotchmen 
is to have its old family associations and predilections no less considered ; 
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a 
by all means claim the better half of the poet. Lowland Scotland bej 
England, no harm is done to our neighbours. Burns at all events ap. 
pears to have inherited from his mother the fine eyes for which he wag 
remarkable: and with the eyes he probably inherited the tendency to 
see what they saw, and the love which they procured him. 

Scotchmen not speak of Englishmen! Why, the two most celebrated 
historians of England, Hume and Macaulay, are Scotchmen; the latter 
a very Scottish Scotchman, a Highlander, or at least of direct Highlang 
stock. Who has written more warmly about Englishmen of all kinds, 
historical and otherwise, than Professor Craik, of Belfast? though he 
did also, it cannot be denied, make the best speech in honour of hig 
countryman the poet, of any that has yet appeared in the kingdom, 
What Englishman has written so finely about the Englishman, Johnson, 
as the Scotchman, Thomas Carlyle? And as to poets, we know not if 
Mr. Gerald Massey, who has lately put forth a new national English 
anthem, be a Scotchman, though he has written under genial Scottish 
wing; but as the Zimes laments that there is “ no poet,” Scotch or 
English, to say a word for our poor country, here is Mr. Massey, who 
has many words to say, very English indeed, and strong accordingly, 
What did Mr, Tennyson do, or Messrs, Alexander Smith and Dobell, 
during the late war, but help to beat up England's drums for her with all 
their poctie might? and at the moment the 7%mes professed to be calling 


| in vain for a song, the popular songs of Dr. Mackay, a manifest High. 


—to have the symbols under which it is allowed to have fought and | 


bled nobly, respected ;—to be treated, as the gentleman would have his 
bit of heraldry treated ; and such poets and worthies as his family may 
have had the good fortune to possess among them, allowed to be what 
they are, and to confer rights of family commemoration. What harm is 
there in all this? How desirable indeed is it not? And what a loss 
would not the reverse be to the little variety of costume and manners 
left among us ; which is a loss to the picturesque, the poetical, and the 
amusing. Our good queen, benefiting by the repose and the change of 
air which she enjoys in Scotland, has taken a fancy to the plaid; and 
who, on all these accounts, would not wish her to retain it, and please 
her eyes with its colour on her children? Perhaps, on St. Patrick’s 
Day, she puts a shamrock in the cap of the little Prince whom she has 
judiciously named after that saint: and if so, so much the better. It is 
not a kindly regard for such ‘nationalities,’ but a contempt for them, | 
that could possibly do any harm. Show a respect for a man or for his 
family in little things, and he will be doubly disposed to think you wish 
him well in greater. For he will naturally think how very considerate 
you are, and how well you understand the common feclings of humanity 

What is particularly hard upon the Scotch in the present instance is, | 
that they are accused of never saying a good word for Englishmen, or 
even for Britons as chiefly composed of Englishmen, when they are | 
remarkable for the reverse. Not say a good word for them? Who 
wrote the noblest ode ever produced by our naval victories, but Camp- 
bell, a Scotchman? Who wrote our great national naval song, ** Rule 
Britannia,’ but a Scotchman, Jamie Thomson? Who but he, the same 
Scotchman, has immortalized in his ‘‘Seasons”’ those “ green meadows 
and pleasant uplands,” for which the Zimes so strangely asks whether 
“no poet” is to be found? And who but the same poet, in the same 
poem, and in other of his productions besides, has repeatedly celebrated 
England in general, and almost every one of its great men in particular, 
its Alfreds, Newtons, Lockes, Raleighs, Sidneys, Bacons, &c., not to 
mention his brother English poets; while, curiously enough, hardly a 
Scotchman is mentioned in his pages but an old friend or two, though he 
spoke in a broad Scotch accent to the last, and has celebrated the Tartan. | 
But the fine old Scottish poetry of King James the First and Dunbar had 
hardly been dug up in his time, and Burns was not yet born. 

We grant, by the way, that Scotland, as ordinarily understood by that 
name, is but a portion of England: for when Englishmen speak of 
Scotchmen they generally mean Lowland Seotchmen, and not High- 
landers, whose mountains and Gaelic tongue keep them more apart from 
us. Lowland Scotchmen, for the most part, are but Englishmen on the | 
other side of the Tweed; that is to say, men made up, like other Eng- 
lishmen, of Anglo-Saxons, Danes, Irish, Welsh, and Normans. Their 
names are sufficient to show their origin. Where do we meet, any 
where, with more English names than those of the Thomsons, Robert- 
sons, Wilsons, Hunters, Blacks, Millers, Skinners, and Adam Smiths ? 
The name of Burns itself, with many others supposed to be exclusively 
Scotch, is English. ‘ Bourne—Anglo-Saxon, Byrna, Burn,” says Ri- 
chardson; “A well, spring, fountain.” And to complete that matter, 
especially in the eyes of such as fancy the geniuses of men derived from 
their mothers, the maiden name of Burns’s mother was the very English 
one of Brown. Rejoice, ye multitudinous Browns of England, possessors 
of the third commonest name in the language: say rather, the second ; 
for Jones only, next to Smith, goes before you; and Jones is commoner, 
only because it is the name'of whole tribes of Welshmen, that gallant 
but small people possessing but a paucity of names. Burns was plainly 
half a Brown ; and as mens’ wives are their better halves, let the Browns 


’ 


, conclude here. 


lander by his name, at least in origin, were probably being sung to the 
honour and glory of England in a hundred different places, they having 
been just collected into a volume, and the whole book being one of the 
most various, most sensible, and most singable of its kind that we ever 
read. This last quality is not to be wondered at ; for the music, it seems, 
as well as the words of several, is the writer’s own. Now, there are but two 
ongs in the volume in honour of the poct’s race, the Highlanders, and 
some dozen in special praise, not of collective Britannia, but of England 
by itself,—England. One of them begins— 
* Little England, great in story, 
Mother of immortal men”’ 
another, 
*“ The virtues of Old England! 
We'll count them, éf we ean”’: 
and in a third he says that he has sailed east, west, north, and south, 
** But never found, on any ground, 
Where sunlight fell, or rivers ran, 
Where blossoms grew, or wild winds blew, 


The equal of the Englishman. 
The Englishman! the Englishman! 
The upright, downright Englishman ! 
ILis word is sure, his heart is pure, 
The ready, steady Englishman!” 
and so he goes on, for three more stanzas, with the same burden. This 
England, 


namely,—which is full of a great, joyous, billowy progression; the 


song is followed by another entitled “ Rolling Ilome,’’—to 


liquid depth of which reminds us of Spenser's line, 
“* Europa, floating through th’ Argolie floods.”’ 
And the other nine songs are to the same entirely English purpose. 

We think our commentary on the fit of objection in the 7/mes may 
But we have a word or two more to say of the Doctor's 
We have called it * By * various” we 
mean that it has a great variety of subjects, feelings, and humours, both 
feelings and humours tend to make 


book, various” and * sensible.” 
grave and gay; and that all these 
people wiser and better, the prosperous more sympathising, the struggling 
It is a very healthy and manly book, and 
drawn be- 


bolder and more cheerful. 
sees fair play to all. Noin 
tween the conventional phraseology which the author has permitted to 


msiderable line, it is true, is to be 


himself in many of them, and the capital, off-hand, original style of 
The facility of his pen has probably done him disservice in this 

pect, to the numerous and sudden calls upon it incidental to 
song-writers. When he is at his best, nobody beats him in his way; 
and the way,—that of an English confidence, more enlivened by faney 
and cheerfulness than is common with Englishmen, and thus setting 
them an excellent example, is his own, For sympathy with the very 
suffering poor, and indignant comments on the heartless privileges allow- 
ed to the male sex among the rich, Hood and Barry Cornwall are the 
models,—not without a high and exulting sense of jovial comp unionship 
in the latter; but for confronting ordinary difficulties, making the best of 
things doubtful, and even settling popular questions of employ ments and 


thers. 


respect ov i ihe 
I ct, owing 


|} morals, such as those between ‘“ Trade and Spade,” and “ Water Drink- 


ers and Wine Drinkers,” here is a poct, in Charles Mackay, pr yvided for 
the singing and inquiring many. See in particular *‘ Trade and Spade” 
as aforesaid, the ‘* Doubtful Case of Abstinence and Temperance with 
the Umpire’s Opinion,” the “ Festival of Labour,” the ‘ Gin-Fiend,” 
the “‘ Emigrants,” the ‘“‘ Poor Man's Treasures,” “‘ Sceptre, Crown, and 
Throne,” “Jones,” “Old John Jenkins,” “To Leave Your Business 
All Day Long,” ‘ Differences,” *“ The Cup of Oblivion,” and the 
** Giant.” 

We have carried the “Occasional” this week to so much greater 
length than we intended in the present crowded and Parliamentary state 
of the “Spectator,” (I say “ We,” for the “I,” hampers and puts me 
out, and and I must drop it) that we must content ourselves with ex- 
tracting the “Giant”: sorry that we cannot add “ Differences,” and a 
dozen others, particularly the truly loving and affecting tenderness of the 
** Cup of Oblivion.” 
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—— 
“THE GIANT. 
*‘ There came a Giant to my door, 
A Giant fierce and strong, 
His step was heavy on the floor, 
His arms were ten yards long. 
He scowl’d and frown’d ; he shook the ground : 
I trembled through and through ; 
At length I looked him in the face, 
And said, ‘ Who cares for you?’ 
The mighty Giant as I spoke, 
Grew pale and thin and small, 
And through his body, as *twere smoke, 
I saw the sunshine fall. 
His blood-red eyes turn’d blue as skies, 
He whispered soft and low 
‘Is this,’ I cried, with growing pride, 
‘Is this the mighty foe?’ 


He sunk before my earnest face, 
He vanished quite away, 

And left no shadow on the place 
Between me and the day. 

Such Giants come, to strike us damb— 
But weak im every part, 

They melt before the strong man’s eyes, 
And fly the true of heart.” 


—— 


Lrtters to the Editor. 
ADULTERATION OF PUBLIC OPINION. 

Smn—A future historian examining the records of the City of London, may 
find it duly enrolled, that in the mayoralty of Wire, on the 5th of February 
in the 22d and 23d year of the reign of Queen Victoria, the electors of the City, 
in the Common Hall assembled, resolved unanimously ** that in the opinion 
of this meeting no extension of the franchise can be satisfactory that dox 
not concede their just share of power to all classes in the c¢ mmunity ;”” and 
from other collateral proof he might infer that it was then and there deter- 
mined by the electors of the City of London that the suffrage ought to b 
what is termed manhood sutirage or universal. The historian, or a writer 
distant not in time but in place, as a contemporary foreigner like Count 
Montalembert, might moralize in this wise upon the great fact set forth in 
the record. “*What a magnificent moral and social spectacle 
this deliberative act of the electors of this first metropolis of the world! 
What abnegation of self! What generous testimony paid to the education, 
the intelligence, and the virtues of the population socially beneath them, 
to see the entire body of these electors sok mnly take « xception toa provi- 
sion for sharing their electoral power with only some two and a half fold 
their present number—to see those great but humble merchants, l 
bankers, manufacturers, and shipowners, joining in insisting upon calling 
into their council, their sailors, their workmen, their shopmecn, their clerks, 
amounting to four or five fold the existing numbers of the present econstitu- 
ency! The record states no more than the great fact. But imagine what a 
seene it must have been! Some enlightened civic leaders, the 
Ingram Travers, or the Gassiots, or the Dillons, 1 
Common Hall to proclaim the electors’ generous act 
outside assemblage of non-clectors, or their deputations,—who, 
of delicacy and propricty becoming their social position and 
tensions,—must have declined to be present to influence in the slightest 
manner a discussion so personal to themselves, Though the electors and 
the non-electors might not actually embrace and kiss cach other on either 
cheek, as would certainly be done on such an occasion in France, yet, allow- 
ance being made for the difference of habits of peoples, there would be 
shaking of hands and congratulations in the most hearty British manner. 
The non-electors would await the representative of the electors, the chiet 
magistrate, and headed by those humble, but apostolic men, the watermen 
and cabmen, would respectfully accompany him in joyful procession to the 
Mansion, and thence after taking an impressive leave they would go to their 
respective class meetings, and announce to them the joyful union and fra- 
ternization in sentiment.” 

Unhappily for our moral as well 
record which might give rise to such pieturings is, 
ceedings of the electors of the City of London 
ferior body of non-electors, who were inside 1 
enacted a character which they well knew to be false, and carried resolu- 
tions as electors in behalf of themselves—it was t elec 
body of them, who were outside the Hall at their not caring to 
attend or take part in a conflict with those who commonly intrude on 

The Zimes report notices the fact, that “the appearance of 
those present indicated that the majority were, at all events at present, non- 
electors,”’ The fact must have been ye reeived and well known to the Lord 
Mayor. Then why did he, allow a resolution to pass, which, as ex- 
pressing the opinion of a meeting of citizen electors he knew to be un- 
true? Because it is conventional to do such things; because if he had 
challenged the untruth he would have provoked from those determined to 
maintain it an ¢ <plosion of violence. ‘ 
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The comm mly fraudulent composition ublie meetings, more particu- 
larly of open air meetings, is a moral as well as a political evil. It is one | 
form of wholesale lying, by men entering p 3 ! ing and acting in 
bodies in characters whieh they know do not belong to them, Little better 


may be said of the acts of many platform orators, who accept and put forward 
aI ] ; 


as bond fide demonstrations of public opinion, proceedings which they well 
know to be false and hollow. A highly educated and distinguished native 
of one of our colonies who came to the mother country, pr dl with his- 


torical and literary associations of the character of the old English yeoman 
and freeholder, eagerly attended a mecting of the frecholders of the metro- 
politan « yunty, atone of their meetings at the last Middlesex election, in 
the « xpectation of seeing an assembly of large, staid, peculiar, and independ- 
ent men, befitting the fancied scenes around the huge oaks on the estates oc- 
eupied by them, and which their Anglo-Saxon forefathers had tilled. Ow 
Visitor was surprised and disgusted to see nothing of the sort of men he had 
Imagined, but only a small and. miserable assembly, lower even than the 
itinerant Punch gathers in almost every thoroughfare, of errand boys, eads, 
bute hers’ lads, and loose idlers, to whom the candidates were submitting 
their Views on questions cf publie policy. Observers of the working of our 
Institutions are frequently perplexed by the fact, that the electors decid 
one way by the show of hands, and another and totally different way by the 
poll. Now such demonstrations as there have of late times been on the Re- 
form question, have all been much of the sort of the mecting of the electors 
of the city of London, and about as trustworthy. Disparaging inferences 





are often made by foreigners as to the independence and truthfulness of the 
English electors, from the opposite results of the demonstrations by the 
show of hands and by the poll ; the common and the simple fact being, that 
in the great majority of instances the demonstrations are from widely different 
classes. So ditlicult is it to get meetings of the busy and respectable classes 
in our chief towns, almost for any ordinary purpose,—(not that they are in- 
different on political questions to any such extent as might be inferred from 
the extent of the non-attendance, but that except in the case of some remark- 
able clocutionist, or person whom they strongly desire to see as well as hear, 
they expect to read what is said in the newspaper reports, and do not care to 
mix themselves with the looser sort who intrude on such occasions,) so that 
the promoters of public meetings connive at the doors being thrown open to 
all comers to get up a show of an audience, and augment the impression of the 
interest taken in the subject. The attendance of the loose and idle is never- 
theless so uncertain, that we are informed that in the City when business 
is required to be done, as when the election of a Sheriff or other officer is to 
be insured, the initiated hire disciplined bands of attendants or claqueurs to 
form or influence meetings. In the accounts of a Sheriff, Alderman, and 
Parliamentary candidate were found such items as this, ‘* Popularity, 
39/7.” ; and dirt cheap too. ‘The payment, by the solicitor or agent, for the 
half-day’s work, or the attendance of some two or three hundred liverymen, 
watermen, or long-shoremen, who had to hold up their hands when the 
candidate’s name was proposed, and ery out, ** All, all!” ‘ Humdrum for 
ever! Huzza for Humdrum!”’ and make such manifestations of zeal, and 
of impatience of opponents,—with “turn him out!"’ “out with him!” 
that [umdrum (who may not in fact be aware that all this is the work of 
his Parkes or his Coppock, for which he has paid,) lays his hand upon 
his heart, and finds it difficult to express his feelings on the appreciation of 
his merits by his fellow citizens; a fight and broken heads on the platform 
of the meeting of the electors of Greenwich, and similar electoral scenes 
elsewhere—of one of which the Right Honourable Robert Lowe was a bleed- 
ing witness,—might serve as admonitions, that we are not so far in advance 
of ovr brethren in the United States as we are apt to assume, C. 
EXTENSION OF THE SUFFRAGE. 
7th February 1859. 

Smm—We must all view with considerable apprehension, in the present 
unsettled state of Europe, the time and the talent of Parliament being oe- 
cupied with the details of its own reform; which may give rise to the 
bles of party on insignificant grounds of national interest, more par- 








ticularly untry is not importunate on the subject. 
I theref x to suggest through the medium of your columns, that Go- 
vernment should simply introduce a bill to extend the suffrage to those who 


may pay income-tax, reserving the important measure of change or of re- 

form in the constitution of the lower House of Legislature to a more favour- 
ment, which, possibly, may present itself next session. 

Your obedient humble servant, W. B.C, 


Fine Arts. 

Tt would be absolute neglect not to touch upon the illnature in and 

t of the louse, that has attended the selection of Mr. G. Scott as the 
architect of the Foreign Office; an artist of whom the present age may 
| oud, Witness the Metropolis, Ely, and Hamburg, as well 
h shires, Lord Palmerston threw off a string of objections, 
unsuitableness, expense,” &e., &e. Mr. Ruskin 
to the memories of the first window at White- 
hall, and an appeal in behalf of symbolizing the British constitution, 
* Habitans in Siceo,” the cleverest of them all, while avowing the 
adaptibilities which he had experienced from Mr. Scott, smote Mr, Tite 
nd his temple of Plutus by the Bank; the Member for Brighton per- 
ted in his hostility to the “ Roof” style, as is his wont, with a little 
, and the public, aloof from partisanship, simply 
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sw d by a reference 


unfairness and prejudi 
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The Prince Consort has become the patron of the Architectural Exhibi- 
tion, which is expected to show a marked advance this year; both in va- 
ricty and character of the designs already promised. 

A portrait of Duncan Forbes, of Culloden, has been presented to the Na- 
tional Gallery of Portraits, by Sir John Forbes crite. 

The vaults at the erypt of St. Denis near Paris, are under the architectu- 
ral superintendence of M. Violet Leduc, who is to reconstruct the steeple of 
the Northern tower as well. 


The Bourse Antwerp is about to be raised from the ashes of the former 
. - 





ditiee destroved by an ineendiary last year. The new structure will 
worthily occupy the site of its celebrated predecessor, as the authorities are 
resolved to spare no fitting expense, 


rhe gallery of ancient masters belonging to the Comte d'Espagna has 
been opened ‘to the Parisian public on Thursdays and Saturdays, at one 
frane entrance fee, for the benefit of the Institution of Notre Dame des Arts, 
Che Italian schools are the most prominent: and amongst them are interest- 
tures of Tintoretto, Paul Veronese, Titian, 






ing and early drawings for pi 

Caravaggio, and Michael Angelo. The first sketches for the Marriage in 
Cana, for the Moses by Michac! Angelo, and for the Last Judgment by Tin- 
toretto, attract much’ attention, An excellent portrait of Oliver Cromwell 


by A. Cuyp, and another of the Cardinal Richelieu by Philip de Cham- 
paigne, as well veral likenesses of Napoleon, are highly commended, 
Hobbema, Both, and Ruysdael are reported to be nobly represented, 

Photographie pictures of all the most notorious scenes and localities con- 
ted with the Indian war are being taken by Mr. Robertson ; some of 
se views are at the Photographic exhibition amongst the interesting 
Indian landscapes which, with the panorama of Lucknow, have lately been 

lded to the Galle ry. 

The third livraison of the Gazette des Beauc Arts, issued for the present 
month, sustains the character of the previous numbers, Accompanying a 
letter by Louis Viardot of brief but well illustrated biography of Ary Schef- 
fer, whose chief works will be presently exhibited in Paris, 1s an engraving 
of the portrait of the great painter, after H. Lehmann, faithful and of the 
style of art in Laurence’s sketches. Theatrical costume is depicted in a full 
length of M. Kome in the J’%re de Famille at the Odéon, and repeats the 
very excellent suggestion for preserving the taste and accuracy of the best 
and most picturesque fashions of the stage. To the artist and to the art- 
student the collection of marks and monograms of celebrated amateurs and 
collectors is interesting and useful; its worth would be enhanced by an enu- 
meration of the principal objects of the collections where they are remark- 
able, and where the data are easy to be obtained. 


[For Booxs see the accompanying Supplement.) 
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Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 15. 
War-Orrice, Pall Mall, Feb. 15.—Royal Regiment of Artillery—E.. T. Palmer, 
Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. R. Farquharson, M.D, to be Assist.-Surg. 
Infantry—ith Regiment of Foot—Major W. Wilby, to be Lieut.-Col. without 
purchase ; Capt. and Brevet- Major D. J. Gamble, to ‘be Major, without purchase, 


vice Wilby; Lieut. IH. B. Maule, to be Capt. without purchase, vice Gamble ; En- | 


sign W. J. Holt, to be Lieut. without purchase, vice B. Maule. 

Brevet.—Sec, Capt. A. A‘Court Fisher, of the Royal Engineers, to be Major in the 
Army. Sec. Capt. and Adj. G. M, Stopford, of the Royal Engineers, to be Major 
in the Army. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 18. 

War Orrtce, Pall Mall, Feb. 18.—Caralr y— Sth Regt. of Drag. Guards—Capt, 
A. Cooper, from the 6th Foot, to be Capt. paying the difference between Infantry 
and Cav: alry, vice Stillman, who exchanges, receiving the same. 

2d Drags.—Cornet J. Grieve to be Adjt. vice Lieut. Moody, who resigns the Ad- 
jutany only, 

4th Light Drags.—Cornet R, England to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Simpson, 
who retires. 

9th Light Drags.—Lieut. R. Mills to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet- 
aaa deceased ; Cornet W. N. Carleton to be Lieut, without purchase, 
vice Mi 

10th Light ee —Cornet T. Ball to be Lieut. by purchase, viee Wynniat, 
who has retired; W. Brougham, ‘Gan. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Vandeleur, 
promoted. 

Military Train—Cornet C, Williams, from the 2d Drags. to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Cater, promoted. 

Infantry—Grenadier Guards—Major and Brevet-Col, C. A. Lewis to be Lieut.- 
Col. without purchase, viee Brevet-Col. C. W. Ridley, C.B. promoted to the rank 
of Major-Gen. ; Capt. and Lieut.-Col. and Brevet-Col, J. A. Lambert to be Major, 
without purchase, vice Lewis ; Lieut. and Capt. 8, Burrard to be Capt. and Lieut.- 
Col. without purchase, vice 








umbert. 

Scots Fusilier Guards—Ensign and Lieut. IH. D. Erskine to be Lieut. and Capt. 
without purchase, vice Scott, deceased, 

2d Regt. of Foot—Cornet G. Il. Woodard, from the Ist Drags. to be Ensign, vice 
Stokes, promoted. 

4th Foot—A -Surg. J. V. Lane, from the Staff, to be Assist-Surg, 

6th Foot—Capt. J. Stillman, from the 6th Drag. Guards. to be Capt. vice Cooper, 
who exchanges. 

9th Foot—Surg 

exchanges. 

llth Foot—Assist.-Sure. W. Everet, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Sure. 

17th Foot—Surg. J. E. Clutterbuck, M.D. from the Staff, to be Sure. To be 
Assist.-Surgeons—Assist.-Surg. A. Allan, M.D. from the Stalf, vice Bone, pro- 
moted on the Staff; Assist.-Surg, W. Chalmers, from the Staff, 

18th Foot—Surg. G. W. Peake, M.D. from the Staff, to be Surg. 

2ist Foot—Ensign J. Blaksley to be Instructor of Musketry : Surg. T. L. Nash, 
M.D. from the Staff, to be Sure. 

24th Foot—Surg. J. L. Holloway, from the Staff, to be Surg. 

25th Foot—Assist.-Surg. E. P. Gamble has been permitted to resign his com- 

mission. 

29th Foot—Ensign W, Boycott to be Instructor of Musketry. 

36th Foot—Lieut. F. W. Harris to be Capt. by purchase, vice Rainsford, who re- 
tires; Ensign the Hon, C. J. P. Powys to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Harris. 

40th Foot—Ensign D, Jackson to be Lieut. by purcliase, vice Buckle, promoted. 

44th Foot —Ensign A. R. Trimmer to be Lieut. without pur. vice Ingham, prom. 

60th Foot—Assist.-Surg. A. C. M‘Tavish, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

66th Foot—Capt. W. T. Gordon to be Major, without purchase, vice Dave nos. 
dec. : Lieut. E. 7. Storey to be Capt. without purchase, vice Gordon; Ensign J. H. 
Mardon to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Storey. 

67th Foot —G. C, H. Holmes, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Creyke, prom. 

68th Foot—Major H. H. Greer to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Blount, who 
retires; Brevet-Major F. 8. Savage tobe Major, by purchase, vice Greer. 

82d Foot—Capt. P. Hunter, from the 96th Foot, to be Capt. vice Barron, who ex- 
changes. 

87th Foot—Capt. R. Gibson, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. vice Fane, pro- 
moted, without purchase, to an Unatt. majority. 

91th Foot—Capt. J. Buchanan has been permitted to retire from the service by 
the sale of his commission. 

96th Foot—Capt. W. Barron, from the 82d Foot, to be Capt. vice 
exchanges. 

Royal Newfoundland Companies—Capt. T. Hanrahan, from half-pay Unatt. to be 
Capt. vice Brevet-Major MacGregor, who exchanges. 

Staf—W. M. Alma, Esq., to be Paymaster of Detachments at the Gambia. 

Unattached—Brevet Major J. Forster, from the 6th Drag. Guards, to be Major, 
by purchase; Capt. F. Fane, from the 87th Foot, to be Major without purchase ; 
Lieut. B. C. Russell, from the 6th Drag. Guards, to be Capt. by purchase ; Licut. 
R. Gibson, from the 87th Foot, to be Capt. without purchase. 

Hospital Staf’—Inspector-Gen. D, Scott, M.D. from half-pay, to be Inspector- 
Gen. of Hospit ; Surg. R. Thornton, from the 9th Foot, to be Surg. vice Carroll, 
who exchanges, 

Brevet.—Brevet-Major J. C. Gawler, 73d Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army. 

The undermentioned promotions to take place, consequent on the dec of 
Lieut.-Gen. J. C. Bourchier, K.C, Col. of the 3d Drag. Guards, on the 12th of Feb. ; 
Major-Gen. Sir C, York, K.C.B. Col. of the 33d Regt. to be Lieut.-Gen. ; Brevet- 
Col. C, W. Ridley, C.B. of the Grenadier Guards, to be Major-Gen.; Brevet-Lient. 
Col, J. Gray, Capt. on half-pay Unatt.to be Col. ; Major H. J. Day, of the 99th 
Foot, to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. T. Smith, half-pay Unatt. Staff Officer of Pen- 
sioners, to be Major. 

Memoranda—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. F. J. Phillott has been permitted to retire from 
the Service by the sale of an Unatt.-Majority, for the purpose of becoming a settler 
in Canada; Capt. F. G. Steward, upon half-pay, of the 59th Foot, has been per- 
mitted to retire from the Service by the sale of his Commission, for the purpose of 
becoming a settler in New Zealand, 
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. J. Carroll, M.B. from the Statf, to be Surg. vice Thornton, who 
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FEBRUARY 25, 
“he Commission of the Rev, J. 
1 antedated to Oct. 22, 1855, 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, 
War-Orrir, Pall Mall, Feb. 25— Vemorandum 
H. B. Harris, as Chaplain of the 4th Class, has be 


ie 
an 
Che Bauy. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 19. 
Apiratry, Feb. 19.—orps of Royal Marines—First-Lieut. G. Gregory to be 
Capt. vice Driver, to half-pay. Sec.-Lieut. $8. R. Buckle to be First-Lieut. vic« 


Gregory, promoted. 
Crave. 
99 


TrROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 22, 

Bankruptcies Annulled.—Tuomas Frrz Batis, Brixton, innkeeper—Joun Aurim 
Manchester, cabinet-maker—Marrutas Surrn, Halifax, carpet-merchant. 

Bankrupts.—Tnomas GLexnte, Harley Street, boarding-house-keeper—H Anan 
Marrurw Minrox, commonly called Matthew Milton, Queen’s Row, Walwortl 
Road, livery-stable-keeper—Wintiam Fow.er, New Cross, builder—James Syson, 
Birmingh: am, hosier-——Joun Bexnnert, West Bromwich, ironmaster—Grorur Wuer- 
Ler, Curry Level, Somersetshire, drs aper—Jounx Maxury, Exwick, Exeter, miller 
Grorcr Rips k, Cardiff, provision-dealer—Joux Epwin Sivesrer, Cardiff, grocer 
James Scuoriety and Lovis Horr, Blue Pits, Rochdale, greese-manufacturers— 
Tuomas Mapetry Harrwet., Mane hester, stretcher. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Vtrmax, Edinburgh—Dvux ior, Edinburgh, broker 
—J.and W, W. Rrrenie. Edinburgh, tailors—Srxuruers, East Kilbride, Lanark- 
shire, farmer—Rankiy, G » haireutter. 




















FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, reprvuary 25 
Bankrupts.—Bexsamix Lovet, Northampton, currier—Sacar Honpen Sparr, 
sail-maker—Hexny Spence, Great Charles Street, Birmingham, eurrier—Jonn 
Goovson Terxey, Walworth Road, grocer—WiituiaM Ieenanp, Plaistow, Es- 
sex, vietualler—Joun ANprews Munpy, Pulborough, Sussex, coal-merchant—Joun 


IIrix, jun. Lenton, Nottinghamshire, lace-manufacturer—Joun Davin Greexw 
Taunton, draper—Jounxn Newrox, Old Malton, Yorkshire, horse-de aler—Tnou. 
Apams jun. Harborne, Stafford, victualler—Micnar. Warson, Hartle pool, De . 
ham, inn-keeper—Joseru Harpwicke and Henry Jones, Gr acechurch "Street 
Chambers, City, merchants—Purtur Cert, Liverpool, sail-make t—Jouury 
Tayvor, Bradford, general-dealer—Joux Waker, Stockport, victualler—Gree 
OswaLp, Fishburn, Durham, farmer—WituiAamM Grorce Horxcastie, High Stre “ 
lar, auctione “—THOMAS Wittiam ConsTanc £, Newcastle-upon-Tyne , Vietualje 
zoRGE Lockine, Cleethorpe, Lincolushire, vietualler. 

PRICES CURRENT, 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 















| Saturd. Monday.| Tuesday.' Wednes iniantead Friday, 
| SperCen Consols ..s.eeees "ry 
Ditto for Account .. . 9 
3 per Cents Reduced | gg 
New 3 per Cents . 955 
| Long Annuities } om 
Annuities 1855 .. Ts 
Bank Stock, 9 per C ee 230 2 
India Stock, 10} perCent .. - < 
Exchequer Bills, 2¢ pe rdiem 3 u 
Exchequer Bonds, 1005 | 19 
India Bonds 4 per Ce oe -- — | — = mee 1 aan 
~ POREIGN FUNDS. 


| (Last Official —— during the Week e onding Vriday Evening. 
| Austrian . 5p.Ct. -— French 4 












































Belgian .. — Mexican _ 2 
Ditto...... —— | Peruvian .. 44— “ 
| Brazilian... 1024 Portuguese 18 3 — “ 
| Khuenos Ayres [= F- Rus eee 5—_— Ny; 
| Chilian .. } 103 | Sardin an . 8t— | wo 
| Danish .. —_ Sp ani ° 3a- aw 
| Ditto —— | Ditto New Deferre 3t—!| » 
Dutch 65} | Ditto Passive == 
Ditto 101} Turkish % 
French , 67f. be. | Venezuela a 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening 
Raitways— BANKS— 
Bristoland Excter....... | Australasian .......sccceeserees — 
Caledonian....... British North “Americ an.. ~ 
Chester and Holyhead CIETY ...ccccecccce & 
Eastern Counties........ i Colonial . — 
Edinburgh and Glasgow... Commercial of Londo = 









Glasgow and South- Weste m, 

G * London ......e000+ 
London and Count ° 
London Chrtd. Bok of Aust 








r 
Great Western 


Lancashire and Yorkshir 
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| 
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| Engl. Scotsh.& Austr 
| 

| London Joint Stock...... 
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Lancaster and Carlisle.......... ! London and Westminster “ 
London, Brighton, & South Coast National Bank. _ 
London and Blackwall ........- National Provincia — 
London and North-We stern. os New South Wales. 4s 
London and South-Western. 9: | Oriental ....... P a 
Manchester, Sheifield,& Lincoln.{ | Provincial of I 6h 
Midland .........ee00+e+: . | South Austral —~ 
Midland GreatW este! rn (Ire and | Union of Austre 53 
North British..........se0+se0+ j | Union of London. 25 
North-Eastern—Berwick. ee | Umity....ccccccccecces - 
North-Eastern—York | We stern Bank ‘of London....... 30} 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolve | Docxs— j 
Scottish Central ..........-....| = | East and West India........... 
Scottish Midland.........+++++ {| London... 
South Eastern and Dove oes | St. Katl 
Eastern of France.. +} Victoria 
East Indian ........ 4 | Miscett ANEOUS— 
Geelong and Melbourne Australian Agricultural........ 32 ex. d, 
Grand Trunk of Canada. | British American Land... oo — 
Great Indian Peninsular .... 100; } Canada ly 
Great Western of Canada .... 16 | Crystal Pals y 
Paris and Lyons ....... exeene 33 Electric Telegrs 103} 
Mines— | General Stea 26 
Australian. ....+++ . -_ | London Discount. 34 
Brazilian Imperial . oe -— | National Dis ‘ount. 4 
Ditto St. John del Rey. seecess li} Penins rand Oriental Stea an, 
Cobre Copper | Royal) I steam $5} 
Rhymney Iron .....eeeeeee eens ° —_— | South Australian . 63) 
BULLION. Per oz. ‘ hn eee nz : Pe rj oa 
: : a . 217 ‘opper, Bri akes 210 O.. £f 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 7 9 on, Severe h secant 2. ae 
Mexican Dollars .....csseeeeee0 0 5 1 Lead, British Pig 23 15 2460 0 
009 





Silver in Bars, Standard........ 0 5 Ij | Steel, Swedish Ke 
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Indian Corn. 
Oats, Feed 
















s. s 
Wheat,R. 0. Oto 0 Fine .. 


ee “u Pe 46 
«- O— 0 Foreig 3 5 


Fine...... 65 to 66 
34— 



















. 36—40 White F 
Fine...... 41—42 Rye 3 
White Old 0— 0 Barl - Blue ..... + O— 0 
Fime ..coce. O— O 2 ng it—40 Beans, Ticks 35— 40 
New.. . 40—44 Malt, Ord... 58—64 Marrow... S8—44 
| WEEKLY AVERAGE. SIX WEEKS AVERAGE 
For the Week ending Feb. 19. Per Qr. (imperial) of Engiand and Wales. 
if wheat « 40s, 10d, | Rye «2.0... 328. 11d, Wheat..., dls. 2d, | Rye ..-+.+ 31s. ity 
ll 12 10 } 5 | Beans ° ; 
| oie 1 423 0 + Pea: 
ee FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
| Town-made «per sack m to 43s.| Butter—RBest Fresh, 17s. doz. 


— 36 Carlow, 4/. 13s. to 5/. 16s. per cwt 








Seconds . 
Essex and Suffo : 20 — 3l Bacon, Irish . per cwt. 528. — An 
Norfolk and Stoc kton eee 27 Cheese, Cheshir 6 — 1 





Derby, pale 
Hams, York ... 
Eggs, Frenc h, pe r 


American ...... per barrel 2 
Canadian ..ccccsecccecvees 22 _ 
Bread, 5d. to id. ‘the ‘ib. loaf. | 





, 5s. Od. to 7s. Od 





! BRUTCHERS'’ MEAT. 


! NEWGATE AND LEADENRALL.* CATTLE MARKET.” Hrap or Carrie at THE 
d. d. ad 















s &. @ 8 sd s sd. CATTLE-MARKET 
Reef... 3 2to3 8to4 0 .... 4 2to4 Sto5 O Monday. Thursday. 
Mutton 3 2—3 6—4 2 2... 4 4—5 O—5 G6) Be aste 1,090 
Veal... 3 G—4 2—4 8 on, 4 C—5 O—S SB ° , 
Pork... 3 O—3 4—4 0 ..4. 3 8=—4 O—4 2 Calves - wm #0 
Lamb. 0 0—0 0-0 0 0 oOo—%0 0 Pige ag, pr 18 
* To sink the offal, per r8 lb. 

HOPs. WOOL sed 
Weald of Kent Pocket Sis. to 70s. Down Tege .......... perth. 197.to [Mie 
Mid and Fast Kentd - 7 — 120 Half-bred Wethers uaa = = 
Sussex ditto..... Mo 66 Leicester Fleeces iy — 188 
Farnham ditto .. o— oO Combing Skins “u- 











HAY AND STRAW. 
SMITHFIELD. 
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(Per I oad of 36: Trusses. ) 
HITECHAPEL. Cr 


















Hay, Good ...sceeee to 80s to & 9 
Inferior ° — 60 60 — 75 jo — 7 
New o— 6 o— oO o-— 0 
Clover ..... 909 — 100 0 — 105 — 105 
Wheat Straw ....... 24 — 28 at - 30 } -— a 
GROCERIES MISCE L LANEOUS, aide 
Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 2s. 3d. to 28. 6d | Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s ad. to 58. 24 
Congon, fine .. 2 o—2 6 Brandy, Best Pe Em. 
Pekoe, flowery .. $ 0 —5 0 | Cotton, N. Orle perl? o56- 4 . 
In bond—Duty 1s. 5d per Ib } Saltpetre, Ref....per¢ 6 — 49 4 
Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 80s. Od. to 95s. O« Guano, Peruvian, pert eo=- 9% ° 
Good Ordinary .. 48s. Od. te 0d.) Tallow P. Y.C...percwt.54 0 — 0 . 
. Trinidad (in bond) 52s. 0d. to Od wn REELED 3 - t “ 








Ame. dr.Carolina.. 1%s Od i .to 25;. Od.) Rape Oil, 
Sugar, Muscovado, averag Nd. ‘- —- : 
West India Molasses.... 1 js. Od ‘to 18s. 3 Linseed Oil...... . , SS ae 

POTATOES Cocoa-nut Oil. 00 = ° . 

Kent and Essex Regents..ton. §6: to 95 Palm Oil is = 2 - 
on Shaws.....+.+ 99 — O | Linse d Oi pert a. = a 6 

York Regents......-. eere - 95 —105 Coals, Hetton = > os 0 0 





Scotch 45 cecceesreccss-eee, 90 — VU TeOS occ sceerscecees 
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THE PUBL Ic 


rangement of 


is respectfully informe I that the present ar 
plays can only be continued for a very 
rime, in consequcnec ot the forthcoming pre 1 

tion of anothe nd the LAST SHAKESPEREAN 


, un ler the present manazement 7" a 
oORINCESS’S THEATRE, 
s Kras 


Season ne Mr. Cuan as Manager 
mg Wawut OF veadity, A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
Monesy » Weds “LOUIS XL. Thursday. MACRETH, 
— A MIDST MME R NIGHT'S DREAM, Saturday, 
Fri CORSIC AN BROTHERS, and the Pantomime every 
Evening —— 
HE “SIXTH “EXHIBITION of the 
0 APHIC SOCIETY at the Gallery of the So 
5 a | Artists, Suffolk Street. Open from 10 till 5, 
WILL CLOSE on Marcu 2 a! = eS 
prer ESSOR OWEN, Superintendent 
, Natural History Department British Museum, 
¥ a ae eCourse of TWELVE LECTURES on “ FOSST 
vISHES in the Theatre of the Museum of Practical Geo 
ent Jermyn Street, Tuvrspayvs and Pr DAYS, at half 
ast Two, commencing on the 10th Mancn 15859 Tickets 
to be had at the Museum, Jermyn Street. Fee for the 





















Director 


1G, G. VOLPE continues to GIVE 
§ LESSONS in the ITALIAN 


RODERICK 1. MURCHISON, 


LANGUAGI Pr 
1d Extracts from reviews of his Tragedies as 
sent on appli 





Taim™ vad other works in prose, ¢ 
ther to Sic. V Weymouth Street wtland Place, 
Ww. or to Mr. Tuow™, Foreign Kookseller, 3, Brook Street, 
Grosvenor Square 7 e 
()UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON,.— 
67, and 68, Harley Street, W Incorporated by Royal 

1s53, for the GENERAL EDUCATION of LADIES 

ood for Certificates of Knowledg The HALE 


granting 
in the College and Preparatory 
on Monpay, Fenacany 28th. Pre 
application to Mrs. Williams at the Coll 
: _E. HW. PLUMPTRE, 


—— 
0 UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
67, and €8, Harley Street, W Incorporated by Royal 
Charter 1853, for the G neral Education of Ladies and for 
uranting Certificate s of Knowledge 
A Special Course of FIVE LECTURES on HOMER, will 
be delivered at 3 p.m. on Fripay, Marcu 4 and the four 
lowing Farpays, by the Kev. kh. W. Bs vne, M.A. PRD 
Vrofessor of Classic al Literature in King’s College, London 
Fee for the Course A Syllabus is printed, and may 
be had on application to Mrs Williams at tie College Office 
The proceeds of the Lectures will be applied towards the 
of the Endowment Fund 
admissible to this Cours ’ introduction 
1 Member of the Co wa Professor 
BE. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A. Dean 


\ TESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, 
road Sanctuary, opposite Westminster Abbey. Ta 
stituted 1719.—SPECIAL APPEAL.—A Call having been 
nade on this old established Charity to d we of 1000/. of 
its capital, in order to mect pecuniary ¢ ements of im 
mediate and pressing urgency, a Governor has most kindly 
offered to PRESENT 100/, providin ther persons can 
be found to contribute each the same amount 
have 


and for 


Class 1hG 
TERM ! will BEGIN 


may be had on 


_M. A Dean 











' reas 
Gentlemen are 
from a Lady Visitor, a 














x mine 





The Committee mic h pleasure in st 
’ lowing « 
—James Walker, Esq. LL.D. 100/.; Charles 
100/.; Miss Hoare, 100”. ; * A li ! luo? 

Esq., 100/, Mrs Mary Chandler, loo?.; J. ¢ 
nemed sum has been pr 
smount of 10007. being assured tothe Lospit 
of March next, and the Con 
appeal to the benevolent fo 
the charity to realise the ame 


20,580 individuals were 





mised on cond 





mit 





letters of recommendation 
and Sul 
Joint Treasurers, The H 


Donations scriptions 





Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie 
Hoare, Esq. (Messrs 
the Seerctary at the Wes*m 


ASSOCTATION 





°), 4, 
Hospital, 8.V 
WILSON, Sex 





retary 


ue ROYAL FOR 
PROMOTION OF 


THE FINE ARTS IN SCOTLAND 
deny sacl yr ; 
Tneerporate y Royal 
PLAN FOR THE CURR 


h Subscriber will have 
at the Annual 





will ree 


ro 








t Editi 





on of the So: 
“ AULD LANG SYNE 





By rue Nationan Porr, Roaxkr Pras, 
! vwllished by Line Engravings, by Lumb Stocks, R.A 
after Original Compositions executed expressly for the Asso 





1 
By Gronat 


Third—¥ach Su 


ifanvry, R.S.A 


bscriber who, between the years 1859 and 


1503 inclusive, has paid up, in one or ue payments, th 
mt of Five Subs riptions, f One Guines ca h, will r 

ecive, in addit fo the Engraving, Fngravings, or Dbos 

trated Works whic hn ¢ annually i 1s usual, on In 
on of a beantifi ate, I ry ie highest 








SHUEPHERD 
tA 








—Th t ict $ engi 1 thirty years 
. but on a ite adeans 7 ustice to its ex 
t o be del . is the draise of 
ee Con i . 
sT a. 
thi . < 
! yet ria 
" pl Nscribers 
! tiva is been 

en from the 
THE COLLECT n ION on TH 
fURRENT YEAI cou an hy 
Fo , t ifferes V will 
t t r Subs Ors 

payne t 

requ t fu 
. tu vary =e 

















( 
Street, Blackfriars | 
~ *, 7, Fenchurch, | 
TW. Terry, Unity 18, Cannon Street 
[ lerick Birch, 3% rs. Morgan Brothers, 1, Jewin Cr 
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LIVE 


usin 


Pe 
RK. J rs 
“ AGUNT for th 
of DRAPERS, 
Street, Cheapside, 


YENNETT 


ss and Stocks 


Bread 





ft} 
of the 


HOSTERS, &&.—12 





London, 


| 
| 
ON THE WATCH— | 
} 
| 
| 


THE LECTURE profusely ilustrated with Diagrams, 
Specimens, Models of Clocks and Watches 
Richmond—March 7th, Ewell—l0th, Crosby 
Leatherhead—1l5th, Beaumont Institution 
the Watch manufactory, 65, Cheapside 


Qot ri STRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.— Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847 

RS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
and Gawler Approved drafts negotiated 
and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi 
ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, 
and also the other Australian Colonies through the Com 
pany s Agents Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London, 
E ¢ WILLIAM PURDAY, Manager 

Londo: m, January 1, 1850. 


YORTSMOUTH and ISLE of WIGHT. 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, SATURDAY to MON 
DAY, at reduced fares, are issued by all Trains every SA 
rURDAY, from London Bridge and Pimlico to Portsmouth, 
and vice versa, entitling the holder to return by any Train | 
of the same class on the following Sunday, or upto the Mon- 
ensuing Portsmouth—First Class, 9s. 6d. ; 
Isle of Wight—First Class, 25s.; Second | 





February 22d, 
Hall—ilth, 
Syllabuses at 












day evening 
Second Class, 15s 
Class, 19s. 6d. 


PUIRD CLASS | 
MOUTH ae ~ 
so Tl COAS 





‘PORTS- 


BRIGH 


TRAINS TO 
ISLE of WIGHT, by the 
RAILWAY From London 
Ay jam.and at 6.0p.m. From the Pimlico 
145 am. andat 5.50pm. From lorts 
mouth to Ly mihens Bridge and Pimlico, at 6.50, 9.0 am 
4.10p.m. On Sundays,two Third Class Trains each way 
Fares: Single Journey, 6s. 2¢.: Return Tickets, available for 
two days 9s. 3d.; Return Tickets issued on Friday are avail 
able till Monday 


REDUCTION Or 


TON and 
Bridge at 6.°, 
Terminus, at 





and at 


FARES BETWEEN 


LONDON and PORTSMOUTH, by the BRIGHTON 
and SOUTH-COAST LINI 
The REDUCED FARES as follow:—First (Express), 17s 


6d. ; Second (Express), 12 Virst 

Tis Third Class, 6s. 2d. 
RETURN TICKETS, 

Friday till Monday: First 


Class, lés.; Second Class, 


available for two days, and from 

Express), 2%. ; Second (Express), | 
2ls.; Furst Class, 28s.; Second Class, 20s. ; Third Class, Os. 3d 

CHEAP SATURDAY to MONDAY RETURN TICKETS 
issued every Saturday by all Trains from London Bridge and 
Pimlico, available to return by any Train of the same class 
on the fol) Sunday, or up to Monday night 

A NEW > CLASS TRAIN cach way daily See 
Time Table London, Brighton, andSouth Coast Rail 
wav 


SP ECIAL NOTICE 
have to intimate that 
CLOSE, for the current year, 
that Proposals for Assurance 


will ENTITLE POLICIES TO ONE YEAR'S ADDITIONAL 
LONUS over later Entrants 


Qcorrisit EQUITABLE LIFE AS 
‘ SURANCE SOCIETY. Ixsrrrerrpy 1831, 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 


ind accumulated from the Contributions 
MILLION STERLING 


wing 
rHit 
softh 











.—The Directors 
BOOKS of the Society 
ist MARCH NEXT, and 
lodged on or before that date 








The I of mem 


bers exceeds ONE 


rhe Annual Revenue amounts toONE HUNDRED AND 
KIGHTY-TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 
The amount of existing Assurances exceeds FIVE MIL- 
LIONS 
The next Triennial Division of Profits will be mae at Ist 
Manca 1859 
ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager 
WM. FINLAY, Seeretary 


HEAD OFPICE—26, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
OFFICE IN LONDON—26, Poultry 


ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent 


hh care) Ta ‘ ’ . "OTTGC | 
| ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE,—NOTICE 
OF INJUNCTION, The admirers of this celebrated 
Sauce are particularly requested to observe that none 
genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
of Wiitiam Lazeney, as well as the front label signed 
* Blizabeth Lazeniy,”’ and that for further security, on the 
neck of every bottle of the Genuine Sauce will hencefor 
ward appear an add nal label, printed in green and red, 
ws—" This n will be affixed to Lazenby’s Ha 
» prepare t the original warehouse, in addi 
Ii-known labels which are protected ag rainst 
a perpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th 
, 1858."" 6, Ldwards Street, Portman'sSq , London 























as follo 








uare 


MEDA L, PARTS EXHIBITION 1855 
FE, LINGLE AND 


S NEV FATTERN and PENFTRATING 


hark 
ET(¢ 


4 ( 
TOOTH 













BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair-Brushes, | 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna | 
Sponges; and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per- | 

} ‘ The tooth brushe ivch thoroughly | 
of the teeth and clean them most | 
me loose M.. i., an P 


1 and Camphor, anc 





their na addre 
rated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, | 
puquets, Sole Establishment, | 

t, second and third doors West | 


CASSAR OIL 
hich estecm as the most snuecessful 
und j ment of } 


POWLAND'S 


is wnhive 





nprev 

















1 in the ‘ 
Luman \ y stion, by its results fe 
’ than ha rv other specifies 
have failed I valuable ve obtained the 
patrona of r y, tl n ue | 
throu ] s introduction i 
of rova i is testimonials 
lof i the ford the best and sures 
s. Price ‘ family bottles, 
I bd ‘ 
r are " &c. ; and 
t s it ~. and Sons in red inh Sold 
t ,u n Ga ’ i by Chemists and Per | 
f ers j 


BED- 
ntain | 
h for 


BRASS and IRON 


SON ba Show Roc 


yma Ce 


| ANDSOME 


STEADS.—HEAI nd 
cr assortment of } 





isteads, suitable 








ri] ' ‘ 
t 1 Climates; handsome Iron Bed- | 
M t md elegantiy dapanned ; Plain 
for Servants; every description of Wood | 
7n ifactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
ni | Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 


as wellas e 





complete, sry descrip 


ture 
SON’S ILLUSTRATED 

ntaining designs and pricesof 100 
ss of 150 different articles of BED 
sent free by post Hrat and Son, 
Nedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 
pad, W 


MN Ge 





THMA.—DR, LOCOCK’S PUL- 


As 





MONIC WAFERS give instant relief and a rapid cure 
of asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the 
breath and lungs, They have a most pleasant taste Price 
1 ljd. 2s. 9d and Ils. per box Suld by all medicine 


vendors 


SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 


—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Barevensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. | pint, 4s. Gd. § pint, 
&s. pint. Briedenbach's Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1578, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne's 


\VIXe NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE 
LUXURY.—Our superior SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, 
SHERRY, MADEIRA, &c. in brilliant condition, 20s, per doz 
“| tind your wine to be pure and unadulterated 
“Hy. Lernesy, M.D. London Hospital 
Pint Sample of either, Twelve Terms—Cash or 
Reference. Delivered free to any London Kailway Termi 
nus, The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free ation 
Colonial Brandy, 15s. per Gallon Weiter and Hvroenes, 
Wholesale Wine and Spirit Importers, 27, Crutehed Friars, 


Mark Lane, London, E - 
T" E CHEAPEST WINES IN ENG- 
LAN D.— Before South African Ports and 


» purchasing 

Sherries, purchasers should Inspect the extensive stoc k, or 
write for samples of those imported by H. R. WILLIAMS 
Finest qualities, 24s. per dozen 
“ Various houses are becoming famous for 
Sherry ; foremost amongst these stands the 
Williams His wines may be pronounced 
full bodied and entirely free from acidity.”’—¢ 

July 31 








Stamps 


Cape Port and 
firm of H. R. 
remarkably 
urt Journal 








These wines possess a valuc for wholesomeness far sur- 
passing any that ne come under our notice."—Medical 
Circular, Aug. 18, 1858. 

H WILLIAMS, 112, Bish e Street Within, Lon- 
don, two doors from the Flows 





Imperial Brandy, 15s per Gallon 


TRADE MARK, 


PATENT CORN 
with BROWN and POLSON’S name, has 
above trade mark on cach packet 


FLOUR, 


now the 


For Puddings, Custards, &c. preferred to the best Arrow 
Root, and unequailed as a Diet for Infants and Invalids 
The Lancet says,“ This is superior to anything of the kind 


Letheb 






known.""—See Reports, also, from Drs, Hassall . 
and Muspratt. Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c., at 8d. pe 
l6oz. packet. Parscey, Manchester, Dublin, and 23, Iron- 


London 
" — = , 9 aD Ea ree 
DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
elosest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of reots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas 
tication Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 
tication 52 Fleet Street.—At home from 10 till 5 
FOR 


Pue “PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 
SILVER.—The 


monger Lane, 
~NEW 


4 Mr. HOWARD, 





REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than twenty yearsago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
when PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Eikington 


ind Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either use 
fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distin 
guished from real silver 

A small useful plate chest 
first quality for finish and dura 








a set, guaranteed of 
lity, as follows— 


containing 





tary 


Patte rh 











£ sa 

12 Table Porks......+++++ 3100 
i217 ;100 
12 De . 2we 
12 Dessert Spoons ..... 2we 
12 Tea Spoons eee 1180 
6 Egg Spoons, gt. bowls 110 
2 Sauce Ladles. ole 
1 Gravy Spoon esee omwo 
2 Salt Spoons, cit. bowls 076 
1 Mustard do. git. bowl... 0390 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs o 70 
1 Pair of Pish Carvers... 1180 
1 Butter Knife 0 80 
1 Soup Ladle... serves ; 110 
1 Sugar Sifter ..........0 40 019 0 59 O 86 
Potal...es- Wm6 Wns 1749 2149 

Any article to be had singly at the same prices An oak 
chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&c. 2). 15s. Tea and coffee sets, cruct and liqueur frames, 
waiters, candlesticks, &c. at proportionate prices. All kinds 


of re plating done by the patent pr 
Illustrated Catalog 
39, Oxford Street, W 1, ta, 2, and 

and 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place, London 


| OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINT- 
MENT .—Venfilation.—Constitute s the human frame 

, dependent for health and even life uy ym the purity of its 
1, ventilation supply of fresh air are of primary 
importance This may be obtainable in the country, but in 
our vast cities the best atmosphere is conta nated, andgradu 
aysthe foundation of disca Torectify this unavoidable 





Newman Street ; 
Established 1820. 





C it is necessary to have recourse to some means of ex- 
pelling the resultof these atmospheric iapurities, or fover, 
cholera, diphtheria, &c. ra Nothing practically so well 
as Holloways Pills and Oint t, which grapple 
ties and expel them entirely from the whole 
eby insuring freedom from di , anda 

RUPTUR} ROYAL LETTERS PATEN 


\ THITE’S MOC -MAIN LEVER TR USS 

ed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
tive invention in the curotive treatment of 
so often hurtful in its 
being worn round the 
pow is supplied by the 
LEVER fitting with so 


is allow 
be the most effec 
HEMNIA The use of a steel sprir 
effects, is here avoided 
body, while the requisite resistir 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT 
much ease and closeness that ot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fai! to fit) forwardea by post,on 
the circumference of the ! 


ody, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the oe r, 
tL. WH 28 
I! ASTIC STOC ‘KINGS, K NEE-CAPS, 
‘ke for VARICOSE “EINS, and all cases of W EAK. 
NESS and SWELI UNG of the LEGS, SPRAINS, & Taey 


are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s, 6d. to 16s. each 


PICCADILLY. 








it ni 








PICCADII 





Postage 6 


JOUN WHITE MANUFACTURER, 228, 
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EWSPAPER FOR SALE.—For Sale, 
in consequence of the death of the proprictor, a valua- 
ble Newspaper which has been established for nearly a 
Century ; the most extensively circulated journal of the 
town and county in which it is published, having a lucra- 
tive Advertising connexion and a General Printing Business 
attached. The protits for the last seven years have averaged 
more than 1300), per annum. Apply, in the first insts » 
by letter, to G. K. K., care of Messrs Grosvenor, Chater, 
and Co., Cannon Street, West, London. 
STARCH, 












as hl 7 TNT 
LENFIELD PATENT 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 
THE LADIES are respectfully informed that this Stancu is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and Hex Masesty'’s Latyphess says, that 
although ske has tried 
Wuearen, Rice, anp ormer Powper Srarcurs, 
she has found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, 
which is THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
See that you get it, asinferior kinds are often substituted 
WOTHERSPOON and CO. Giascow snp Lonpon 


~_* DINNEFORD'S 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinnerorp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respec table chemists throughout the E smpire. 








DR. DE JONGH’S 
ight of the Order of Leopold of Relaium 


IGHT- BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Hospital, dispensary, and private practice all furnish 
énnumerable cases in which this Oil, containing peculiar 
curative principles which no ot mg! Cod Liver Oil possesses, 
has been administered with tie happiest results in con 
sumption and all diseases of the chest. No remedy so ra 
pidly restores the exhausted strength, improves the nutri 
tive functions, stops or diminishes emaciation, checks per- 
spiration, quicts the cough and expectoration, ir produces a 
more marked and favourable influence on the local malady 





opinion or C. RADCLYFFE HALL, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P.E., 
Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Torquay. 

“f have found Dr. de Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil to ; 
better with the digestive organs, especially in those 
who consider themselves to be bilious; it is more palatable 
to most patients than the other kinds of Cod Liver Oil; it is 
stronger, and consequently a smaller dose is sufficient. 








Sold oxty in IMeeniat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. 
Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and labelled with Dr. pe Jonan’s stamp 
and signature, WirHoUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE. 

IN LONDON BY His SOLE AGENTS 
ANSAR, H! RP ORD, and Co. 77, STR ‘ND, w.c. 
And by respe ctable Chemists in the Country. 





“On the 28th instant will be Published, price 2s. 6d. 


HE ENGL Isl CYCLOP. EDIA OF 

ARTS and SCIENCES. Being the Fourth Divi- 

sion of the ENGLISH CYCLOP_EDLA, conducted by 
Cuar.es Kyionr. 

London: Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


EETHOVEN’S SEVENTEEN QUAR- 
TETS for Two Violins, Tenor and Bass. Edited 
by Rovssexor, from the late Mr. Alsager’s corrected 
scores and separate parts. The set complete, 6/. 6s. ; 
or the Quartets singly, 9s. 10s. 6d. and 12s. each, beauti- 
fully engraved, and printed on extra fine paper. 
N.B.—This is the only complete edition ever publish- 
ed, or that can be published,-as the foreign copyright 
is distributed amongst several houses. 
London: Rosertr Cocks and Co. New Burlington 
Street, W. Publishers to her Majesty the Que en, 


OORE’S IRISH MELODIES, edited 
by Barre. In 1 vol. (240 pages), music size, 
elegantly printed on superfine paper, bound in light 
green cloth, gilt edges, 25s. Containing 73 of the 
most popular of the melodies (17 arranged as duets), 
with new Symphonies and Accomps. for the piano, by 
M. W. Batre. Each song or duet separately, price 
(20 The work will also be issued in 12 monthly parts 
> ese. 1. for March now ready. All the 
ol s are set tothe music. Prospectus, with Preface 
and specimen pages, gratis. 
J. ALrrep Nove co, 69, Dean Street, Soho, and 35, 
Poultry. 
IVING CELEBRITIES.—A Series of 
Photographic Portraits by Mavtt and Poty- 
BLANK, price 5s. each. 
The number for Marcn contains 
SAMUEL LOVER, Esq 




















Mavit and Porysiank, 55, ae Street ; 
and 1874, Piccadilly; and W. Keyr and Co. Fleet 
Street. 


VERY | 

of interest is imported as published. Cases re- 

ceived every week. Orders for books not in stock sup- 
plied within six weeks. 

Sampson Low, Sox, and Co. 47, Ludgate Hill, Eng- 

lish, American, and Colonial Booksellers and Pub- 


lishers. 
BOOKS,— 





EW AMERICAN 
SAMPSON LOW, SON, and CO. have just re- 

ceived a supply of the following :—American we k 
for 1859, 5s.; North American Review, 182, 
Ehringer’s Photograph Illustrations to Longfellow” 8 
Miles Standish, 28s. ; Sawyer’s New Translation of 
the New Testament, 7s. 6d.; The Power of Prayer, 6s. ; 
Notes from Plymouth Pulpit, 6s.; The Land and the 
Book, by a Missionary of Twenty-five Years in Pales- 
tine and Syria, with 350 Illustrations, 2 vols. 2ls.; 
Wild Flowers, with 20 folio coloured plates, 37. 38. 5 
Silloway’s Text-book of Modern Carpentry, fep. with 
20 copper plates, 7s. 6¢.; The Permanent Way and 
Coal-burning Locomotive Boilers of European Rail- 
ways, by Colburn and Holly, 51 plate, 42s. ; History of 
the Iron trade in the United States, from 1621 to } 57, 
8vo. 10s. ; History of Prostitution throughout the 
World, with Important Facts, by Dr. Sanger, 8vo. 
= Self-made Men, Charles Seymour, 8vo. 

8s. 6d.; Peasant Life in Germany, by Miss Johnson, 
Js. 6d.; The b ye of Central America, by E. 
Squier, new and enlarged edition, 8vo. 18s. ; , ah 


62. fay to purchasers —47, Ludgate 
Hil, Sasaary a5. Pp )- g 


NEW AMERICAN BOOK | 





Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it | 


Just published, price ls. : 
HE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
TENETS. THE JEWS OF ALEXANDRIA, 
London: Joun Cuarman, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. price l4s. cloth, 
NTRODUCTION to the BOOK of 


GENESIS; with a Commentary on the Opening 
Portion. From the German of Dr. Perer vow Bon- 
LEN, late Professor of Oriental Languages and Litera- 
ture in the University of Konigsberg. Edited by 
J — Hrywoop, F. 

London: Jonny Car MAN, 8, King William Street, 

Stre and, 





HE POPU TLAR WORKS of J. G. 

FICHTE, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 1/.; comprising 
“The Vocation of the Scholar,” 2s.—* The Nature of 
the Scholar,” 3s.—** The Vocation of Man,” 4s.—** The 
Characteristics of the Present Age,” 6s.—** The Way 
Towards the Blessed Life,” 5s. ; and in addition, ** A 
Mewoir of Fichte,” 4s, By WituiamSsmirn. Each of 
ef these may be had separately. 

London : Joun CuarpMan, 8, King William Street, 

Strand. 
ESSENTIAL TO YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Fourth Edition, 5s. 
ORD’S MODERN EUROPE, 

4 From A.p. 1400 to a.p. 1815. 

** The style is remarkably brilliant. The book has 
all the charm of a novel. It is indispensable for those 
who wish to understand the state of Europe.”—See 
various Reviews. 

Full allowane¢ to Schools. 

Srwpxrn and Co, ; and Hamriron and Co. 





London : 


“This day is published, Vol. IV. price ls.6d. bound 


in cloth, 
ALES from * BLACKWOOD.’ 
No. 12. 


for MARCH CONTAIN 


My College Friends.—Charles Russe il, the Gentle- | 


man Commoner. 

The Magic Lay of the One-horse Chay. 
Three Numbers form a Volume, price 1s, 6d. 
cloth. 
W WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons, 


bound in 


Edinburgh & London. 


Published in Monthly Numbers, price 6d. 
HE PHYSIOLOGY of COMMON 
LIFE. By Greorce Hexry Lewrs. To be com- 
pleted in Two Volumes, with Engravings on Wood, 
uniform with Professor Jolnston’s ‘ Chemistry of 
Common Life.” 
Three Numbers are published. 
No. 1. Hunger and Thirst. 
No. 2. Food and Drink. 
No. 3. Food and Drink, continued. 
WILLIAM Bu. Ackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


Now ready, post Svo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


R USSIA. By a Recent Traveller, 
being a Series of Letters originally published in 
the “ Continental Review.” Reprinted, with Addi- 
tions and Illustrations. 
** These clever and observant Letters.”—Spectator. 
* Some very interesting letters from the pen of a 
Recent Traveller, which have appeared in the ‘ Conti- 
nental Review,’ give us an intelligible glimpse of the 
great changes which are as only in their commence- 





ment.”—Saturday Reriew. 
London: Wituiam FRANCIS Granam, 1a, Bedford 
Street, Strand, 


publis hed, price 2s. 6d. 

AND INDUSTRY 
By Tuforumte Sitvesree, In- 
the Minister 


This day is 

RTS, ARTISTS 

i IN ENGLAND. 
spector of Fine Arts appointed by H. EB. 
of State, 


| of the French. 


| Trinity College, 





London: Braprvry and Evans, Whitefriars. 

*,* This pamphlet, preceded by a letter from Sir 
Charles Eastlake, P.R.A., and concluding with a Col- 
lective Address from the more illustrious of our 
masters, is an abridgment of a work. a ‘ History of 
Art and Artists (dead and liring) in England,” which 
M. Silvestre is about to publish. 


ARNOL D's WORKS “ON ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. the Fifth Edition of 
AX ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
i CLASSICAL SCHOOLS; being a Practical In- 
troduction to ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION, 
with Syntax and Exercises. By Tuomas Kexcnever 
Arnxoip, M.A. Late Rector of Lyndon, and Fellow of 
Cambridge. 
Rivinetons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the sameAuthor, 
1. HENRY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR; a MA- 





NUAL for BEGINNERS. 3s. 6d. 
| 2. SPELLING turned: ETYMOL OGY, 2s. 6d. 
| The PUPIL’S BOOK. 1s. 3d. 
3. LATIN vid ENGL ISH; a Second Part of ** Spel- 
ling turned Etymology. 4s. 6d . 


ARNOLD'S LATIN P ROSE ‘COMPOSITION, _ 
Eleventh Edition, in 8vo. price 6s. 67. 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUC TION to 
L LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, By Tuomas 
Kercnever Arnoip, M.A. Late Rector of Lyndon, 
and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

This Work is founded upon the principles of imita- 
tion and frequent repetition. It is at once a Syntax, a 
Vocabulary, and an Exercise Book; and considerable 
attention has been paid to the subject of Sy nonymes. 
It is used at all, or nearly all, the public Schools. 

Rivinctons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had by the same Author, 

1. ASECOND PART of the above Work, contain- 
ing the DOCTRINE of the LATIN PARTICLES. 
With a Vocabulary and an Antibarbarus. Third Edi- 
tion. &s. 

2. LONGER EXERCISES: being a Companion to 
the First Part. Second Edition. 4s, 

3. LONGER EXERCISES, Part II. ; containing a 
Selection of Passages of greater length, in genuine 
idiomatic English, for Translation into Latin. 4s. 

4. MATERIALS for TRANSLATING into LATIN. 
From the German of Grorrrenp, with Notes and 
Excursuses. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 

Also, DOEDERLEIN’S HANDBOOK of LATIN 
SYNONYMES. Translated by the Rev. H. H. Ar- 


NOLD, B.A. Second Edition. 4s. 





and of the household of H. M, the Emperor | 


_ This day, Third v@s 9s. 
UY Vv STONE; 
or ALAS 
London; Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. — 


This day, Second Edition, revised and enl: arge d, 7 is. 


()* THE AUTHORIZED VERSION 
OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT, IN CON- 
| NEXION WITH SOME RECENT PROPOSALS 
FOR ITS REVISION. By Ricnagp Cnenevix 


Trexcn, D.D. Dean of Westminster. 
London : Joun” W. Parker and Sox, West Strand, 


This di ay, Svo. 7s, 
PALEY’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY ; 
with Annots utions by Ricuarp Wuare cy, D, D. 
Archbishop of Dublin, 
Uniformly with 
BACON’S ESSAYS ; with Annotations by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. Fourth Edition, with Additions, 
ls. 6d. 
London: 





Jons W. 
THE LATE MAJOR HODSON, 

This day, Se - d Edition, = Additions and 

Portrait, 10s. 6¢ 

WELVE YEARS of . SOLDIER’S 

LIFE IN INDIA. Being Extracts from the 
Letters of Major W.S. R. Hopsox, Commandant of 
Hodson’s Horse; including a Personal Narrative of 
the Siege of Delhi and Capture of the King. Edited 
by his Brother, the Rev. , GEORGI H. Hopsox, M.A, 

Fellow of Trin sity College, Cambridge 

_London : : Jous W. PAnker and Son, Wes t Strand. — 
Fourth Edition, with New Preface , o8. 
Yy EAST By Cartes Krxustey, 
dy the same Author, 
| HYPATIA. Third Edition. 
Edition. 4s 
TWENTY-FIVE 
| SERMONS for the 
3s. 6d. 


| This day, arti 1, W 
"Rector of Eversley. 
ANDROMEDA and OTHER POE MS. 
Edition. 2s. Ge 
London: Joux W W. Parker 


Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


Second 


VILLAGE SERMONS, Fifth 


Times. Cheaper Edition. 


and Sox, West Strand. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 


|THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S 


MEMOIRS of the COURT OF GEORGE IV, From 
Original Family Documents. 
Also, Fifteenth Edition, with 14 Illustrations, 5s. bd. 


THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 
By Exror Warsverron. Forming the Third Volume 
of HURST and BLACKETT’s STANDARD LI- 
BRARY OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR 
MODERN WORKS. 

It nst and Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





On Tuesday next. 
By the Author of “* Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Superior Edition, illustrated by Phiz, price 6d. 


'THE MINISTERS WOOING. 


A Tale of NEW ENGLAND. Part the Third. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co, 47, Ludgate 
Hill. 





On Tuesday next. 
By the Author of ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
Crown 8vo. Popular Edition, price 24. 


THE MINISTER'S WOOING. 
A tale of NEW ENGLAND. Part the Third. 
London : and Co. 47, Ludgat 


Sampson Low, Sox, 
Hill. 





On Tuesday next. 


By the Author of “‘ Mary Barton,” “ Life of Char- 
lotte Bronté,” &e. 
In 2 volumes, post 8vo. 21s, 


ROUND THE SOFA. 


Comprising “ LADY LUDLOW,” and other Tales. 
London : Sampson Low, Sox, and Co, 47, Ludgate 
Hill. 





On Tuesday next. 
By the Author of ‘* Records of a Good Man's Life.” 
4th Edition, fep. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


THANKFULNESS ; a Narrative. 





Also, lately published, by the same Author, 
yt AM 


EARNESTNESS; 
a Sequel to THANKFULNESS. 
3d Edition, 3s. 6d. 
London: Sampson Low, Sox, and Co. 47, Ludgate 
Hill. 





CHALMER’S SHAKSPEARE. 
| Cheapest Library Edition. In 8 vols. with Portrait, 
rice 27. 16s. 

Yip PLAYS of WILLIAM SHAK- 
SPEARE, printed from the Text of the cor- 
rected copies left by Stevens amd Malone, and since 
evrefully Examined and Revised. 
Explanstory and Historieal Notes, from the most emi- 
nent Commentators ; a MUlistory of the Stage, and a 
Life of Shakspeare. By ALexanper Cuacmers, F.S.A. 
Also, an Edition of the Plays, in 1] vol. price 10s. 6d. 
Longman and Co.; Rivingtens; Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and 
Co.; T. Hatchard; Richardsons; Allen and Co, ; 
Smith, Elder, and Co.; E. Hodgson; J. Hearne; J. 
Bain ; J. Capes ; Washbourne and Co,; H. G. Bohn ; 
L. Booth ; Willis and Sotheran; @&. Bumpus; M. 
Coomes; E. Rainford; Bickers and Bush; W. 
White; J. Cornish; Griffin and Co.; and Waller and 
Son ; also, Deighton, Bell, and Co. Cambridge; Wil- 
sons, York ; Black, and MaelachIn and Stewart, Edin- 
burgh. 
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Phases; being an Attempt to Explain the Phe- 


OMETS: Their Constitution and This day is published, Svo, price 16s. cloth, 


nomena on Known Principles of Physical Laws. By CHRISTI ANITY IN INDIA 
Curistorner Kempiay. Price 3s. 6d. - - i . 


London: Loyeman, Browy, Green, Loyomans and 
Ronerrs, 





AN HISTORICAL NARRATIVE, 


NEW WORK BY MARY HOWITT. By J. W. KAYE, Author of “ Life of Lord Metealfe,” &c. 


Just oy in 2 vols. post 8vo. -~ = rous 


Wood Engravings, price 12s. clot London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 


OPULAR HISTORY of the UN vITED 





STATES of AMERICA, from the Discovery of 


the American Continent to the Present Time. By Nearly ready, in crown 8vo, 


Mary Howrrr, 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co, Paternoster Row. Q U | 0 i T il 1) D 1?) P T u S 
Siestnenticiessctpintidiaien spetemnantstpinienaapanrpmrebnmennnieatteinstisits 4d ° 


WORKS ON ENGLISH COMPOSITION, &e. 
I 


3Y MR. G. F.GRAHAM. THE STORY OF A WOMAN'S LIFE. 


New and Cheaper Edition, in fep. 8vo. price 5s, 


cloth, MACMILLAN and Co, Cambridge, and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent 


4 explained in a Series of Instructions and Ex- 


NGLISH ; or the Art of Composition Garden, London. 





amples. By G. F.Grauam. Price 5s. 
Works by the same Author, 





Now ready, in quarto cloth, price 24s, 


ENGLISH STYLE; or a Course of Instruction for VOLUME SEVENTEEN 





and Sadleriau Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cam- 


Also, Second Edition, in post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


COLONEL MURE’S WORKS CN GRECIAN | 


the Attainment of a Good Style of Writing......7s. 
STUDIES from the ENGLISH POETS ; a Reading- ee 
Book for the Upper Classes in Schools and Home T T ‘ T 
ee ee on oe ee “ ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 
ENGLISH SYNONYMS CLASSIFIED (1 1'7''"") 6s. - . pcqegreicens apie Kaan, 
London : Loxemax, Buows, and Co, Containing WILLIAM PITT by Lord MACAULAY, and bringing the Work down to 
~NEW EDITION OF um rO0D's ALGEBRA BY the article “ PLATO.” 
Just published, a New = dite, in 8vo. “e 12s. 6d. Edinburgh : A. and C, BLACK ; London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 
cloth, 
WV000's ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, In Four Volumes 8v0. price 488, THE 
for the use of Students in the University of C ame 


Wave ty the ee emote Fatewnsny, vested sod) LTRCTURES OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, BART. 


bridge, . Embracing his Metaphysical and Logical Courses. 


LUND’s COMPANION to WOOD'S ALGEBRA; Edited by the Rev. H. L. MANSEL, B.D, and JOHN VEITCH, A.M. 
containing Solutions of all the nev oblems in a Sup- 
Pris 1858) which. my be had. po pulse Volumes I. and II. are published this day, containing 
2s. 6d. - 
London : Loxemay, Brown, and Co. THE METAPHYSICAL COURSE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 








LITERATURE. 


Just Published, a Second Edition, 


A CRITICAL HISTOR Y of the LAN- 
GUAGE and LITERATURE of ANCIENT 


GREECE, By Wittiam Mure, of Caldwell. 


HESIOD, and the Epic Cycle , and the Lyric Poets, 
ET SIN ods Nie dnnakccdsaaabencsd enous 36s. 
Vol. IV. comprising Historical L iterature to the de - 
i | SR 
Vol. V. containing THUCYDIDES, XE NOPHON, 
and the remaining historians of the Attic Period: 
18s, 
London; Loxemax, Brows, and Co 
SCHOOL AND | COLLEGE BOOKS BY THE 
REV. C. MERIVALE, B.D. 
The Second Edition, in 12mo. price 7s. 64. 





Now ready, Vots. I. to 1V. in 8vo, price 31.9. | NEW EDITION OF M'’CULLOCH’S ECONOMICAL POLICY. 


Enlarged and Improved, price 10s. 6¢. 


von ci fd the = Muze al  Caldwalt “eel | TRE ATISES AND ESS AY S ON MONEY, 
EXCHANGE, INTEREST, THE LETTING OF LAND, ABSENTEEISM, THE 
HISTORY OF COMMERCE, MANUFACTURES, &e. 
With Accounts of the Lives and Writings of Quesnay, Adam Smith, and Ricardo. 
By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. 
Foreign Associate of the Institute of France. 
Edinburgh: A. and C, BLACK, 


London: LONGMAN and Co, 





HE FALL of the ROM AN RE PUBL 1c; 
a Short History of the Last Century of the Cuno | THE NEW NOVELS, 
monwealth. By the Rev, C. Merrvae, B.D. late Fel- | Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
low of St. John’s College, Cambridge. | = 6“ 
sy the same Author, | CREEDS. By the Author of The 
HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE, | Morals of May Fair.” 
from the First Triumvirate to the Fall of Jerus ale “mn, aie : os 


a.p. 7. Vols. I. to VI. in 8vo. price 47. 10s, viz. THE THREE PATHS. By Herbert 
_ . -~ 7 28s. ; ; Vol. IIL. 14s.; Vols. IV. and v. ; Grey, M.A. 2 vols. 
s.; Vo “ This indicates throughout, ability, and 
LIFE and LE T TE RS of CICERO, from the German | ¢ an ae Fag ee eee 
of Aurxen. Edited by the Rev. C. Menrrvate, B.D. ee . : 


12mo. 9s. 6a. OCEOLA. By Captain Mayne Reid, 


London : Lone MAN, Bux owns, and Co, 3 vols. with Illustrations by Weir. 


y ready, pric “Captain Reid is a sort of Walter Se ott of the 
VEFOR Mu gon ING E ht 7 ISTS AND | West. Oceola is full of soul-stirring interest.”—Lite- 
vu BEACONS - | rary Gazette. 


Also, price 1s. Second Edition, RIGHT OR WRONG. By 
REFORM--LOOK BEFORE Miss Jewssury. 2 vols. 
=e Be AP.—** I was well; I would be better; and | “ This story is very interesting and fresh.”-Atheneum., 
ere ie. 


James Riveway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. STEPHAN LANGTON. By MAR- 
Se  PARLIAD on TIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L. F.R.S. Author of 
PARLIAMENTARY REPORTS, *Proverbial Philosophy.” 2 vols. with fine En- 

| gravings, 21s, 








—— Recently published— : Hvrsr and Biackert, Successors to H. Cotpury. 
XHICAL AND SURGICAL HIS- ———— 
| rORY THE TIS , : NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN CLAYTON, 
TORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY IN >ERSONAL MEMOIRS OF 
TURKEY AND THE CRIMEA, in the Years 1854- FEROORAL MENOIB 
55-56. 2 vols. feap. folio, with numerous foldin 
Tables and Plans. Price l/. . Cc H A R L E s T H E s E Cc 0 N DB 
FACTORIES. Reports of Inspectors for the Half- with Sketches of his court and times 
year ending 31st October, 1858. 84pp. demy 8vo, By Carrary CLayron, 
Price 64. Author of “ Letters from the Nile,” ** Ubique,” 2 vols. 
COMMISSARIAT DEPARTMENT. Report of 2Is. {This day. 
Committee on Organization of, with ROYAL u. 


WARRANT of October 1858, in reference thereto, av ri Mine its, 2 
60 pp. feap. folio, Price 1s. 8d. In 2 vols. with Fine Portraits, 21s. 


MILITARY PRISONS. Report on the Discipline | MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM BECK- 


and Management of, for the Year 1857. 30pp. 








reyal 8vo. Price 2d. FORD OF FONTHILL. 
TURNPIKE TRU STS, SCOTLAND. Statement Author of ** Vathek.” 
of Income and Expe nditure of, for ior ending The reader will find much to interest him. He 
Whitsunday 1856. 34pp. — Pap. s.- Price 4d. must go to the volumes himself if he would enjoy an 
IMMIGRATION TO THE . INDIAN | insight into the contents of that wonderful tower, and 
COLONIES. rs < ~ ‘- 534pp. feap. | we can promise him that he will not be disappointed. 
folio. Price 5s. a Again, the lover of books, of paintings, of old china, 


The above, and all descriptions of Parliament gems, and of all that is costly and rare, is referred to 
Papers may be had at very low prices of— mid the book itself.”— Leader. 
Mr. Hansarp, 32, Abingdon Street, _ us. 
Westminster, and 6, Great Turn- 1 vol. 8vo. with Maps, 10s. 6d. 
stile, Lincoln's Inn Fields ; 
Messrs. Eyrk and Sporriswoopr, | LONDON ; THE FRENCH IN AFRICA. 
New Street, Square, Fleet Street, By Caprarn Cave. 
2.C. | “We welcome this volume as a solid and valuable 
addition to modern history, and future historians will 
be grateful to Captain Cave for having brought within 
Mewar. iden, EDINBU RGH ; and their reach, and dressed up in such attractive guise 
Messrs. Honors and Sure, } DUBLIN, — concerning the French campaigns in Africa,” 
And generally of all Booksellers in all parts of the Cuanias J. Skeet, Publisher, 10, King William 
Country. Street, Charing Cross. 


~ 


Messrs. Loneman, Paternoster Row, 
E.C 


















ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 
ME: SSRS. TRUBNER and CO. 
i 60, 


Paternoster Row, have the following IM- 
PORTANT WORKS in the Press : 
BARTLETT.—A DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICANISMS, A Glossary of Words and Phrases 
colloquially used in the United States. By Joun 
Russet BarrLetr. 2d Edition, considerably enlarged 
and improved, In 1 vol. 8vo. 


COLERIDGE.—A GLOSSARIAL IN- 
DEX of the PRINTED ENGLISH LITERATURE 
of the THIRTEENTH CENTURY. By Herserr 
Corermer. Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, 
In 1 vol. 8vo. 

PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S NEW 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, In 
4to. Parts. 5s. each. 

*.* An Octavo Pamphlet of 32 pages, entitled ‘‘ Pro- 
pos: ‘als for the Publication of a New English Diction- 
ary by the Philological Society,” detailing the Plan, 
&e. is now published, and will be sent post-free on re- 
ceipt of six stamps. 

WEDGWOOD.—A DICTIONARY of 
ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. By Henstercn Wepe- 
woop, Esq. Vol. 1. 8vo. 

Trosner and Co. 60, Paternoster Row, London. 


MPORTANT WORKS of TRAVELS, 
published by Trvsner and Co, 60, Paternoster 
Row, London: 
FREMONT.—NARRATIVE of EX- 
PLORATIONS and ADVENTURES in Kansas, Ne- 


| braska, Oregon, and California. By Colonel Jonn 


Cnartes Freemont. Author's Edition, profusely ll- 
lustrated in uniform style with Dr. Kane's Artic Ex- 


| plorations. 8vo, (In May 


OSBORN.—PALESTINE, PAST, and 


| PRESENT ; with Biblical, Literary, and Scientific 





Notices. By the Rev. Hxyry S. Osnors, A.M. Inl 
vol. royal 8vo. of 600 ¢, with numerous Wood-cuts, 
Panoramas, Chromo- thographs, Tinted Lithographs, 
Maps, Xe. Qs. 

PAGE.—LA PLATA: the Argentine 
Confederation and Paraguay. Being a Narrative of 
the Tributaries of the River La Plata and t 
Countries, during the Years 1853, 1854, 1855, 1856, 
under the orders of the United States Government. Bry 
Tuomas I, Pace, U.S.N. Commander of the Expos 
tion. 1 vol. large 8vo. with Map and numerous 
trations, price 18s. 

SARTORIU S.—MEXICO, and the 
MEXICANS, Landscapes and Popul etches. Ry 
C. Sarrorivs, With Steel Engravir 5 by distinguish- 


ed Artists, from Original Designs »* Dares. 
1 splendid 4to. vol. 300 pages of '~ tter-press and 18 En: 


wings, 18s. Row, London 
a at and Co, 60, Pr scrnoster ° 
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lay, 8vo. 
N R, CROKER’S RE VISED EDITION 
. eal BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, | 
arti. 


Jouxn Mv RRAY, Albemarie Street. 








This cay. Syo. ig ° are 
HE PEOPLE “EDITION 
al BYRON’S fae tl WORKS, Parts I. 
an 


Joun Mvrray, Albemarle Street. 





WORNUM'S HISTORY OF PAINTING. 


Now ready, New Edition, thor thoroughly revised, greatly 
enlarged, with W ood- cuts, Post 8vo. 6s. 

HE EPOCHS OF PAINTING CHA- 

RACTERIZED; A Sketch of the History of 

Painting, showing its gradual and various develop- 

ment from the earliest ages to the present time. By 


R.N. Wornem, Keeper ‘and Secretary, National Gal- | 


lery. 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 


APHIC AL 





his day, 2 vols. post 8vo, 2 
ISTORICAL AND BIOGR 


ESSAYS. By Joun Forsrer. 
I. The Grand Remon- ver Cromwell. 
strance, 1641. IV. Danicl De Foe. 
II. The Plantagenects and V. Sir Richard Steele. 
the Tudors. VI. Charles Churchill. 


I 
III. The Civil Wars and Oli- | VII. Samuel Foote. 

“* If there is any part of instructive reading which 
concerns an Englishman, I think it is the history of 
his own country. That most interesting portion of our 
history—the reign of Charles I. the period in which, 
in fact, the question was determined whether this was 
to be a free or a slavish country—that period has been 
illustrated by Mr. Forster, with abstracts from the 
journals, reports, and debates of the Parliament of 
that day, which had not hitherto been known to the 
world. Any institution which has in its rooms books 
of this kind, by which members and readers can ob- 
tain such know edge, is most valuable for the improve- 
ment of the education of the people.”—Lord John 
Russell, at the Manchester Atheneum. 

Jouxn Mveray, Albemarle Street. 
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Two subjects of importance connected with literature have been 
brought under notice during the last few days ; one, Mr. Ayrton’s 
introduction of a Bill to repeal certain Acts relating to the press ; 
the other the probable increase of the United States import duty 
on books from 8 to 30 percent. The freedom of the press is so 
omaely acknowleged, while many, if not most, of the acts re- 
ferred to have been suffered to fall into disuse, that no good object 
can be answered by suffering any such restrictions to continue in 
force. The responsibility of those who publish pamphlets and news- 
papers has almost ceased to be considered as distinct from any 
other class of responsibility, and would seem to be sufficiently pro- 
vided for by the general laws of the land; while, perhaps, the 
best guard against any undue liberty of unlicensed printing is to 


be found in the common sense of the public, of which the freedom | 
Better | 


of the press has become by long usance a part and parcel. 
than any stringent law is the knowledge that violations of the 
proprieties of the press are viewed by the public as outrages upon 
ublic decency, and are as exceptional as any other class of crime. 
_— laws on such subjects are like nostrums in medicine ap- 
plied to the cure of local disorders which a healthy system throws 
off in the power of its own vitality. 

The report about the United States appeared in the Publishers’ 
Circular, a periodical generally well informed upon all American 
subjects within its province ; but we have to ascertain whether it 
is well founded. The effects of such a measure upon the interests 
of literature would be more injurious than at first sight appears, 
and such an increase of duty is confessedly opposed to those prin- 
ciples of polity which are universally acknowledged by our first 
publicists. There can be no doubt that by far the most part of 
American reprints from English books are far inferior in form 
and appearance to the original editions, though there are very 


striking exceptions; but certainly there is a large and increasing | 


class of book-buyers in the States who are satisfied to pay the 
higher price that they may have the handsomer book ; consequent- 
ly, there is a considerable sale for these editions, which an im- 
port-duty of 30 per cent would put a stop to. 
of this entirely on our side, Competition with these elegantly- 
printed books induces rivalry on the part of American publishers, 


not only in original works, but in reprinted English ones, several | 
instances of which are mentioned in the Publishers’ Cireular, to | 


the manifest improvement both of national taste and native work- 
manship. Besides which there are many excellent works which, 
either because they are only of average merit, because they only 
appeal to or interest the cultivated few, or because their subjects 


are of a special character, are not worth reprinting as commercial | 
speculations ; while under the present duty they attain to a con- | 


siderable circulation in the United States. Such works, which 
are frequently of importance in the cultivation of learning or 
taste, would also be almost entirely excluded by a high rate of 
duty. At present, moreover, our own drawback is a considera- 
tion in sending books to America, and in some degree lightens 
the duty on the other side. Thus were our own paper-duty re- 
moved, that would be felt to be the heavier; and so great a bene- 
fit here would aggravate the difficulties of competition under in- 
creased duties there. 

Written in the same glorious language the interests of the two 
literatures are common to both countries and we are loth to believe 
that a great nation will do anything that is likely to disturb rela- 
tions so effectual in softening asperities and so dear to our common 
civilization, What greater proof can be given that the literature 
of America is regarded as a portion of our own than the tone 
taken by the press of this country, without a single exception, in 
noticing the death of America’s greatest historian, Prescott, whose 
writings have done more perhaps to induce a respect for American 
literature in Europe than those of any other author ? 

In connection with this subject we may mention as a curious 

roof of the identity of the two literatures, the fact that Professor 
Teoen's great work on the geology of Pennsylvania, undertaken 
at the cost of that state, has been brought out in this country, the 
illustrations executed by British artists, and the book printed in 
an Edinburgh printing office, while an important work on Ameri- 
ean bibliography published in London was reviewed in our last 
number. 

The lasting influence of a great name is shown in the warm re- 
ception given to the recently published little volume of transla- 
tions from Geethe’s minor poems, by Aytoun and Martin. This 
totally irrespective of the merits of ‘the book itself, about which 
erities are divided ; one great literary authority questioning the 
right of the production to be called a translation at all, another pub- 

edon the same day pronouncing these translations to be ‘“ the 


very best that have ever been executed of Goethe or any other poet”! 


yectator Supplement. 


Nor is the benefit | 


26, 1859. 


A translation of the Physiologie du Gut by Mr. Leonard Simp- 
son is we see announced for publication ; it is somewhat remark- 
able that no translation of this brilliant and celebrated work has 
hitherto appeared in this country, although one was published we 


believe in Philadelphia, U. 8. about 1852. The author, M. Bril- 
lat-Savarin whose other writings are of a graver character, has 
now been dead more than thirty years, and his teachings upon the 
subject of gastronomy date far back from our modern discussions 
about diners @ la Russe, and come to us with the authority of 
almost another generation. 

The first instalment of the Monumenta Gildhalle Londoniensis, 
containing the Liber Albus, compiled in the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century, is out this week. It may be unhesitatingly = 
nounced the most interesting, attractive, and useful unit of the 
series of the national chronicles and memorials during the middle 
ages, being published under the direction of the Master of the 
| Rolls. In this remarkable repertory of the civic archives lies 
clearly mirrored the inner life of the City during the days of the 
Plantagenets. It lights up the political and commercial history 
' of the whole country during the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 

ries, and we can conscientiously support the editor’s own asser- 
tion, for, with but few exceptions, we know of no volume ‘ that 
| forms so copious and so varied a source of information upon the laws, 
manners, and institutions of oppidan society in this country at a 
distance of time back, ranging from two to three hundred years 
after the Norman conquest.” The list of contents alone will il- 
| lustrate what we mean. 
** Houses and shops; chimney fuels; builders and building materials; 
streets and street regulations; city gates; regulations in reference to the 
| river, the watercourse of Walbrook, and the city fosses ; police regulations ; 
hostelers and lodging-house keepers; brewers and taverners; ale and 
wines; bread and bakers, corn-dealers, millers, cooks, pie-bakers, and 
pastelers; fishmongers and fish; butchers and butcher’s meat; poulterers 
and poultry ; food and miscellaneous articles; clothing and clothiers ; frip- 
perers, shoemakers, furriers, and other trades; commerce, imports, and ex- 
ports; offences, punishments, and prisons.” 

The book is well worth the attention of City statesmen and of 
statesmen that care for the City. ‘ Reforms” may undo, and 
there are old standards which might be usefully restored rather 
than abolished in their neglected remains. 

It is understood that Politics and Art will receive special at- 
tention in Bentley’s Quarterly Review, and Rumour gives the 
article on art in the first number to Mr. Beresford Hope, to whom 
our periodical literature already owes so much, and who, is said by 
the same ancient authority, has some very distinguished connection 
| with the review. That on Politics is assigned to Lord Robert 
| Cecil, who will take an active part in the administration of the 
new periodical. 

A new weekly periodical devoted chiefly to literature has ap- 
peared under the name of 7he Bulletin, 

The appointment of Mr. Warren, author of Zhe Diary of a Late 
Physician, to the vacant Mastership in Lunacy, may be pointed 
out as another proof of the growing respect paid to literature. 





THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 
GEORGE Iy.* 

Tuts work, as we anticipated, is less a memoir of the court of 
George the Fourth, than of the objects, writings, and doings of 
‘the Grenvilles” during his reign. On the king’s accession in 
1820, and for some time after, various causes contributed to ren- 
der the Liverpool Ministry “‘ very shaky.” The opposition, and 
the mass of the people were embittered by the high handed 
measures of previous years ; the scandals of the Queen’s trial dis- 
gusted many respectable and conservative people; commercial 
distress had swept over the towns, agricultural distress was exas- 
perating “the country party”; the withdrawal of Peel and Can- 
ning from the government, with the equivocal bearing of Canning, 
rendered it very weak in the House. The Ministers were not only 
in danger, but known to be so; and in short strength they must get 
somehow. To let in the Lansdowne Whigs, supposing they would 
have taken office without the rest of their party, would have ad- 
mitted a division of the enemy into the citadel, and who knows 
what might have followed? ‘The Grenvilles” were not very 
numerous, and they had not the power or influence which people 
fancied ; for the years and health of their chief, Lord Grenville, 
not to say a doubt of the Ministry on his side, precluded him from 
taking any active part in Parliament. Still, the band had a sort 
of prestige ; they had never joined with Burdett or extreme radi- 
cals; they were respectable men ; and with some of them in place 
they ould be drawn off from the opposition. But it is clear they 
were received grudgingly ; either from doubts as to their fidelity, 
or an aversion to divide the sweets of office. The negotiations 
were long and interrupted ; but they finally ended thus in Decem- 

* Memoirs of the Court of George IV. 1820-1830 From original Family Decu- 


ments. By the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, K.G. In two volumes. Pub- 
lished by Hurst and Blackett. 
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ber 1821, or nearly two years atter George the Fourth’s accession. 
Wynn, the most availably able of the band, became President of 
the Board of Control, with a seat in the Cabinet; Fremantle 
and Dr. Phillimore, two clients of the House, were India Com- 
missioners ; and the Marquis of Buckingham, the chief of the clan, 
was advanced to a Dukedom without office. He however reserved 
to himself the power of putting in his claim to a seat in the cabi- 
net and high oflice on a fitting opportunity; nor did he let this 
reserved right slumber, once contemplating the Governor-General- 
ship of India; though nothing came of it all. Notwithstanding 
known political dislike to them on the part of Eldon and the 
Anti-Catholics, and Wynn’s continual suspicion of treachery on 
the part of Canning, they held their posts till the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s accession to the premiership in 1828, when they were 
turned out, and, according to Fremantle, with scant courtesy. 

This is substantially the story of the book. Its matter con- 
sists of letters addressed to the Duke of Buckingham as head 
man, respecting affairs in general, from the men whose names 
have been already mentioned, and various other persons, includ- 
ing Lord Liverpool, the Duke of Wellington, and, as a sort of 
volunteer client, Ward the author of Zremaine and De Vere. 
These letters are printed in chronological order and connected 
together or set by a species of narrative of the reign, readable and 
useful enough, but not tery remarkable. 

The most solid in matter and weighty in opinion as to public 
measures are the letters of Lord Grenville. Those of his brother 
Thomas are sensible, but wanting Lord Grenville’s force. The 
few epistles of Lord Liverpool and the Duke of Wellington have 
an interest from the writers, and as examples of letter writing to 
a great nobleman by men in high place on delicate negotiations. 
Wynn furnishes most political information ; for it was his custom 
during his seven years’ tenure of office to keep his chief advised of 
the state of men and affairs, not only as he knew but often as he 
supposed them to feel or to be. With these he mingles passing 
sketches of society, anecdotes, and on dits, told tersely and 
pointedly, with a quantum suff. of lemon. The most ample cor- 
respondents of gossip, flying reports, and political or fashionable 
news are Fremantle, Phillimore, and, at a later time, Ward, who 
writes exceedingly like a tuft-hunter. The amplest and best cor- 
respondence of its kind is that of Fremantle; not only from his 


flowing style and his knowledge of the world, but from his con- | 


nections with the highest circles and with the Royal family [he 
was afterwards knighted and held office in the household.] It 
was his to keep ‘My dear Duke” informed of how the King 
looked, and talked, and enjoyed himself ; to note the comings and 
goings of the ‘‘ Regnante” (Lady Conyngham,) and the billing and 
cooing of the elderly doves—not always it seems the most deco- 
rous possible before company ; to draw conclusions as to the opin- 
ions of politicians and society, and to report the best information 
he could obtain as to the intentions and views of ministers and 
influential men. Nor did he altogether neglect slices of scandal, 
and sometimes pretty large slices, one of which relates to a Lady 
W—— and the Duke of Wellington, the truth of which the Duke 


denied to Fremantle,-while admitting the injury it would do him | 





at the outset, if brought before the public by Lord W as he 
threatened. But the correspondent was also an adviser as well as 
a raconteur and reporter. And this advice as to quarrelling with 
your post before you get it, was undoubtedly worldly wise; for 
Lord Grenville’s stately disposition was disposed to exact the 
strictest old-fashioned etiquette, and to require more than was 
likely to be attained. 

‘* The state of things is most critical and curious. Everybody now ac- 
knowledges, and seems to admit, that changes must take place and are pend- 
ing, but what with the King’s flirtation with the Opposition, the strange 
absence and conduct of Canning at the House of Commons, the illness of 
Londonderry, and the death of Lady Liverpool, it is all loose and wild con- 
jecture. My version is this. * * * * That as soon as Lady Liverpool is 
ouried and the session is closed, a communication will be made to you, and 
that the Government will be strengthened by your accession. How and in 
what manner this will be arranged, in accordance with your feelings and 
views, I cannot pretend to say; but whenever that proposition is made, if 
you are afterwards to waive the aecedence to a junction till you are enabled 
to satisfy the theories and calculations of your uncles, [Lord Grenville and 
Thomas Grenville,] I am quite sure you might as well remain at Stowe. I 
have no hesitation in saying to you, that I think you would do well to make 
a sine qua non of Charles bye Ne ora being of the Cabinet; but if 
beyond this he is to have all his di: 


these difficulties are again to be weighed and reasoned on by your uncles, 
who sit in their libraries and fancy things and men are as they were twenty 
years azo, and forget we are under a new reign, and such a reign ; and if, 
above all, they fancy the Government is reduced to the state of giving you 
carte blanche, and that they cannot go on without your party, I am quite 
ecnvinced they would not treat on these terms, and that they are prepared 
to go on, if they find such to be your feelings and line of conduct; tell 
you this as my own opinion, and which I think I am bound to give you, 


culties of who shall fill the different | 
ottices, and how more or less the Government could be better classed, and if | 


have had real grounds of complaint, beyond coolness of manner 
' | at first,) and indeed people generally who were in close contact 
with him seem to have had an idea that he was a selfish and un- 
safe person. The Duke of Wellington appears in the comments 
| of others not so much hard or unfeeling as without feeling—a 

kind of intellectual abstraction whose objects centre in himself. 

The difficulties which the Old Tory bigotry and obstinacy threw 

in the way of liberal administration and a strong government ; 

and the manner in which their obstinacy finally cut the ground 
| from under themselves is clearly visible. The influence of the 
“favourite” is often jeeringly alluded to by the writers, but 
we do not know that it is made out. The King could not get 
his own way when the ministers were clear upon a subject ; as the 
recognition of the revolted Spanish and Portuguese Colonies, 
which he was too ‘‘ royaliste par metier” to stomach ; while Lady 
Conyngham rather leaned to liberalism without much result. His 
obstinacy about his wife might receive an interpretation, as well 
as his undignified joy when Fremantle managed to get up an ad- 
dress to him from the neighbourhood, if the writer is correct in his 
judgment as to illness of the head. What the allusion to the 
Princess Charlotte is we do not know. 

** Since I wrote to you last, I have been manufacturing an address from 
this neighbourhood, which has been carried with great success, and has 
pleased, particularly in the quarter where I was anxious it should. I re- 
ceived a communication from the King, through Princess Augusta, who was 
commanded to deliver it to me, that he should make an exception for his 
neighbours, and receive it in person, and that he should afterwards invite 
the principal persons to dine with him, directing me to make a proper selec- 
tion for him to invite. This has placed me in great awkwardness, for I dare 
not avow this permission for fear of offending all my neighbours, and it is 
difficult to make a selection where all are perfectly untit. However, I have 
endeavoured to get rid of it, by recommending it to be confined to those only 
who have been presented, or to noblemen and men of rank. Though highly 
flattering all this, I think you will agree with me it is highly absurd and 
infra dignitatem. My own opinion is that he will not come to the neighbour- 
hood this week, as he proposed; for you may rest assured he is extremely 
unwell—I ¢hin/, seriousiy so. He has been bled twice or three times; the 
greatest pains are taken to keep this illness from the public; but my au- 
thority is good, and what Lean depend upon. He looked very ill when I 
last saw hiin, and I think Lord Grenville must have found his appearance 
much altered. The impression of my mind is that the complaint is in the 
head. He has been agitated to a degree by the birth of this Clarence child, 
and by all the difficulties surrounding him; and not less from tinding that 
he has no resource, but must submit to whatever his Ministers may decide 
as to the Queen. He still presses further resistance, and fancies the public 
will open their eyes to all the history which you know regarding the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, which they will not believe one word about, but will only 
consider a farther proof of conspiracy. On this point, however, he is un- 
} controllable, and nothing will convince him.” 

The more valuable conclusions contained in these volumes must 
often be deduced by the reader for himself, rather than found 
ready in a definite form; but there are a great many aneedotes of 
celebrated persons or passing indications of their character. If 
not the most important set of the series of Buckingham Papers, 
these volumes are the most popular, not only from the nature of 
their matter, but from the closeness of the period to our own times. 











COMMANDER PAGE'S LA PLATA.* 


| Tuts volume narrates some four years’ exploration of the Plata 
| and its greater tributaries, with tentative passages up some of the 
| smaller streams, and occasional excursions by land. La Plata 
| itself being considered as an embouchure, whose great sources of 
| supply are the Parana, the Paraguay, and the Uruguay, a first 
| object of Commander Page was an examination of these rivers to 
| produce an accurate survey, more especially of the Parana and 
Raupuer. He had also diplomatic purposes with reference to 

Buenos Ayres, for which he was associated with the resident Ame~ 
| rican envoy, and he had to conclude a treaty of commerce with 
| Lopez, successor to Francia, President of Paraguay, Lopez being 
quite as powerful though not so cruel as his singular predecessor. 
‘The objects of the expedition were not fully carried out, owing to 
a dispute with Lopez, originating it would seem in the intemperate 
language of a Mr. Hopkins, the American consul at Asuncion, 
and agent to an American company settled there. The conse- 
quence was the expulsion of Hopkins and the Americans from 
Asuncion—the stoppage of Commander Page’s explorations when 
he had only surveyed the Parana so far as its — of the 
Paraguay, and up the latter stream to Coimbra in latitude 18° 
59 43” south, longitude 57° 44’ 36” west—-the firing upon his 
vessel while in charge of his lieutenant during an attempt to 
ascend the upper branch of the Parana. These complications the 
| Commodore on the station refused to meddle with, and apparently 
the home government too, until President Buchanan took the 
matter up in his last address to Congress ; and he has despatched 
a squadron to the Parana to obtain redress. . 

The volume contains a good deal of information respecting the 


nowing the situation in which you stand, and weighing well all these diffi- | country and its rivers, as well as notices of the pleasing but very 





culties you have to contend against, and as they affect what I know to be | 
the prevailing object of your mind to conciliate the junction.” 

We do not think there is a great deal of new historical in- 
formation in the work as regards the reign of George the Fourth. 
But it confirms reports or conclusions by bringing affairs more 
closely home to the mind and presenting them in a fuller detail 
and a more vivid light. We also get a more personal view of the 
times as it were. Peel left an impression even at that early period 
of the decision and firmness which he afterwards displayed, as 
well as raised doubts of his fidelity to Orangeism, while he seems 
to have displayed a hot temper which in latter years he kept more 
under control. The universal distrust and dislike that Can- 


primitive state of society which exists there: there is also some 
account of its natural productions. There are moreover particulars, 
of course from the American point of view, of the origin and na- 


| ture of the quarrel between the United States and Paraguay ; 


which now that the President has proceeded to action, have a 
practical interest, and may have considerable practical results in 
opening the country watered by the Parana and Paraguay to 
commerce if not to settlement; or in throwing it back to a state 
of nature. These points of interest, however, the reader must 
pick out for himself from amid a mass of formal or secondary par- 


* La Plata, the Argentine Confederation, and Paraguay. Being a narrative of the 
Exploration of the Tributaries of the River La Plata and adjacent countries during 





ning contrived to inspire is more conspicuous. The King, the 
Duke of Wellington, Peel, Wynn, (though he does not seem to 


the — 1853, °54, °55, and 56, under the orders of the United States Government. 
By Thomas J. Page, U.S.N. Commander of the Expedition. Published by Triibner. 
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ticulars. A more inartistical work we have rarely met with, 
either as regards skill in rejecting or arranging matter. The 
reader is detained by preliminary accounts with no kind of inte- 
rest for more than sixty pages before the expedition really starts. 
The narrative is often rendered confused by blending a summary 
account with extracts from the journal, and by treating too many 
topics at once. The great disadvantage of the book, however, is 
the deficiency of the author in narrative and descriptive powers. 
He fritters away the general effect in a mass of details, taking an 
inventory of a landscape rather than describing it. It should, 
however, be borne in mind that this fulness and these details may 


| before our departure, 


have greater interest for an American public which the author | 


is addressing, than for the British, to which his work is im- 
aoe. We have books, which give as full an account of the 

’arana and Paraguay, and the Argentine R 
der Page, though not of so late a date. The Americans also feel 
a practical interest in the region from the expedition they have 
despatched to Paraguay. 

Of the immediate future of the countries permeated by the 
waters which eventually reach the Atlantic as La Plata, our anti- 
cipations are Jess sanguine than those of the author. No doubt 
their natural riches, or at least capabilities, are very great; and 
the climate probably, as our author affirms, more adapted to the 
natives of the temperate zone than the regions of either the Ori- 
noco or the Amazon; but capability is not production ; for that 
you require population, skill, and capital. Up the rivers, im- 
ported goods may bear a high profit and what native commodities 
there are, may be very cheap; but this is always the case in iso- 
lated and thinly peopled districts. They sell cheap, because such 
surplus produce is a drug from the want of markets ; they pay 
high, because there is no established trade to supply them ina 
regular way. They pay a species of monopoly price to adven- 
turers ; who, however, are obliged to carry on their trade in an 
expensive mode. No doubt, if fully settled, the country is as ca- 
pable as the valley of the Mississippi of producing largely. But 
it is not settled; and at present not likely to be. If the present 
American expedition coerces Paraguay into greater liberality, she 
will only force that state to do what the Argentine Confederation 
and Brazil have done already, facilitate immigration. That part 
of the territory of Bolivia, which borders the right bank of the 
Paraguay is absolutely un.nhabited, and the territories of Brazil 
on the upper parts of the left bank are nearly in the same condition, 
Before you can create a trade you must create peoples, Neither 
is it clear that there is any available water access into Bolivia ; 
though we agree with our explorer in thinking that this grassy 
stream the Water Witch ascended, was a true river, and nota 
mere backwater. 

“ November 25th.—Ascending the Bahia, or Rio Negro. I call it a river, 
because, until lost in a sea of grass, it has every appearance and character- 
istic of one. 

** After proceeding twenty-five miles, the crank strap broke for the fourth 
time since leaving Asuncion. Anchored in fourteen feet water. Banks 
low, covered with a scattered and inferior growth of trees; grass vigorous 
and green ; width of river at anchorage, six hundred yards; temperature of 
air at six p.m., 92°; water, 85°; wind N.E. Greatest depth since entering 
this water, thirty feet ; least, twelve. Position of anchorage on the night 
of the 26th, latitude 19° 52’ 42” south, longitude 58° 16’ 34” west. 

**To the north-east, mountains of Coimbra and Albuquerque ; in every 
other direction, grass and water as boundless as the ocean. Horizon so 
clearly defined that the altitude of a heavenly body might be taken during 
the day with the same accuracy as by observation made with a sea horizon. 

** November 27th.—Under way at an early hour. The river contracted 
rapidly in width, so much so as to make it difficult to round the points with- 
out running the bows of the steamer into the grass. Continued to advance 
for two hours, when the channel was so narrowed by grass that both wheels 
were in it, and yet we had a depth of twelve feet water. Anchored and 
took to a boat, determined, if possible, to see whither the stream would lead 
or from whence it came. Ascended six miles above the position of the 
Water Witch. Here the river was entirely closed by came/otes and grass, 
and yet we still had nine feet water. A solitary dwarfed tree, of the mi- 
mosa family, was standing six feet above the water level, where its depth 
was five feet. 

“* We suspended to one of its branches a bottle by copper wire ; it con- 
tained the name of the steamer, her position, and names of officers. We 
had still to the east the blue outlines of the Brazilian mountains, -the near- 
est, in a right line, distant twenty-two miles. North-west, the direction 
whence I supposed this river to flow, grass, water, and sky. We pulled up 
some of this grass ; it measured in length twelve feet, and from a quarter to 
half an inch in diameter. The point reached was in latitude 19° 50’ 23” 
south, longitude 58° 15’ 29” west, thirty-one miles from its confluence with 
the Paraguay ; general direction thus far north. The distance in a right 
line between these two points, it wil] be seen, is about twenty miles. Tem- 

rature, maximum meridian, 95°, wind N.N.E.; at three p.m. 94°, wind 
N.N.W.; minimum, at three a. m., 80°; water at meridian, 88}°. 

** It is with deep regret that I am obliged to leave this ‘ Bahia’ without 
having satistied myself whence come its waters. 1am convinced that it is 
not the backing-up of the Paraguay. The current forbids that idea, and 
the colour, even at its junction, is in strange contrast with that of the lat- 
ter. Between the seasons of high and low water I cannot believe that the 
waters of the Paraguay could back into this bay, deposit detritus, and re- 
ceive a colour meres fom its mouth to the point of ascent, black, and 
yet in a glass perfectly limpid, more so than the water of the Parana, while 
that of the Paraguay is uniformly turbid. This alone would convince me 
that it flows from the high lands of Bolivia, and may be a navigable stream 
into the interior of that country. If this fact could be established, it would 
prove of inestimable value, not only to the mediterranean state but to the 
whole civilized world. So far as my observation enables me to judge, I 
perceive no insurmountable obstacle to the navigation of this river. I am 
convinced that a steamer properly constructed could skim over or cut 
through this sea of grass. 

“* We retraced our steps, after some difficulty, 
bows down stream. She was at last pointed in the right direction, and, 
cutting through the which surrounded her, first on one side then on 
the other, we descended, and again entered the Paraguay.” 


The conclusions drawn as to trade are theories founded upon the 


in getting the steamer’s 


Republic, as Comman- | 
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nature of things. They may be contradicted by practical facts, 
as they seem to be by the particular case of the city of Parana, 
the eapital of the Argentine Confederation. But that is only a 
few hundred miles from the embouchure, and we fancy will for 
years to come serve as a dépdét for all the interior, just as if the 
Thames arose in the Highlands, and London were the only port of 
Great Britain. 

** We could seareely realize the change in the aspect of the town between 
1853 and 1855, the period of the arrival and departure of the expedition. 
When we first visited it, a noiseless inertion seemed to pervade all things ; 
the construction, not only of government buildings, 
but of fine private dwellings, gave it an air of bustle and life quite 
‘American.’ The saw and hammer were busily plied in every street, and 
they were preparing for use, not only the hard woods of the country, but 
American pine. Even in the short period which had elapsed since the 
opening of the rivers, this lumber had worked its way 600 miles in the in- 
terior, not only against the currents of the river, but the prejudices of the 











| people who previously imagined no woods for any purpose equal to their 





own, Pine was not only extensively applied for doors and window-sashes, 
but, as ilooring, was actually superseding tile and brick. 

“It must be remembered that only three years had clapsed since the 
opening of these waters to commerce, and as yet there was no direct trade 
with the United States. This lumber had paid not only import-duty at 


| Parana, but both import and export-duty at Buenos Ayres or Montevideo, 


and yet was sold here with profit. It can, therefore, be well understood 
how much our merchants would gain by a direct trade, in their own ships, 
with Rosario or Parana, where their cargoes will be subject to but one im- 
port-duty before they get into the hands of the consumer. I hazard no- 
thing in saying that I believe the trade in lumber to those interior provin- 
ces of La Plata will be one of considerable importance to this country. 

‘The growth of Rosario and Parana in three years is not surpassed by 
the strides of some of our western cities. The rise in the value of real 
estate, the demand for houses caused by the increased population, seem to 
promise a permanent prosperity, which will make their trade of great value 
to those who may secure it.” 

THE LIFE AND CHARGES OF BARON ALDERSON,* 

Tuts volume is rather a memorial of filial piety, than an absolute 
requirement of the public. The late Baron Alderson was well 
known as a judge, and somewhat conspicuous as a judicial wit ; 
but he did not as a judge fill so great a space in the nation’s eye 
as Ellenborough, Bayley, or Tenterden; nor did he display (for 
he had) those personal qualities which made Denman so popular. 
It should be said in fairness that the professional estimate of 
Baron Alderson was higher than ours, perhaps owing to one rea- 
son that has influenced our judgement. His decisions (whatever 
his private opinion might be) struck us as leaning more to technical 
law than to substantial justice. He had too with some of his 
brethren an unconscious tendency to encroach upon the province 
of the jury ; deciding questions as points of law, which ultimately 
rested upon the conclusion drawn from facts, which it was not the 
business of the bench to determine. What was called his wit, 
appeared to us as being oddity of remark, owing its effect to man- 
ner, and the place of the utterer, rather than to mental qualities ; 
though beyond all doubt he intended jocularity, and often 
achieved a joke. 

But the book if not absolutely wanted is very weleome. The 
late Baron Alderson was a remarkable man, a conscientious judge 
according to his own nature, and very estimable in the social and 
domestic relations. His career is an example of what good abili- 
ties combined with industry and method will effect towards ad- 
vancing a man in life; for though his faraily was highly respect- 
able, and his father sufficiently distinguished at the bar to be Re- 
corder of Norwich, Yarmouth, and Ipswich, connection does not 
seem to have much influenced his own advancement. It was use- 
less in enabling him to carry off the three great Cambridge honours 
of Senior wrangler, First Smith’s Prize, and First Medallist, 
1809—a series of triumphs only once before united in one person, 
Mr. Brundish in 1773. Neither will connection, whatever it 
may do in the lower walks of legal business, sustain a man in the 
first rank, to which Alderson attained early. Still less will it 
make a stuff gown a judge at forty-three, which was Alderson’s 
fortune, and without political or other notoriety, for he was 
never in Parliament ; neither was he a forward partizan in politics, 
or anything else. These portions of his career are sufliciently 
done in the volume before us, without being overdone. The 
challenge the aspirant’s attention, as a worthy example of a oni 
and man steadily applying himself to the labours of learning 
and a profession, without losing sight of literature, and the true 
enjoyments of life. The application must, however, be made in- 
dividually, according to each one’s case; for mere moiling will 
go but a little way, and every student, who is to excel, must 
adopt methods suited to his own nature. Mr. Alderson gives a 
glimpse of his father’s; but they were not his only advantage. 
They were united to abilities of a peculiar kind, though we do 
not think the judge had either great depth or great strength of 
character. 

“ That faculty [memory] was early strengthened and “ye by artifi- 
cial means ; and by nothing more than by the two rules laid down in the 
following extract, in which, in after life, he is only recommending to an- 
other what he had long practised himself. 

“* “What we wish to remember we should attend to, so as to understand 
it perfectly, fixing our attention specially on its most important and dis- 
tinctive features. We should disengage our minds for the moment from 
other things, that we may attend effectually to that which is before us. No 
man will read with much advantage who cannot empty his mind at pleasure 
of other subjects, and does not bring to the author he reads an intellect 
neither troubled with care nor agitated with pleasure. If the mind be filled 
with other matters, how can it receive new ideas? It is a good — to 
improve the memory, and far better than making notes or transcribing pas- 


® Selections from the Charges and other detached Papers of Baron Alderson. 
With an Introductory Notice of his Life, by Charles Alderson, M.A. Fellow of All 
Souls, Oxford. Published by Parker and Son. 
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sages at the time, to read carefully, and after the lapse of some days to write 
an abstract of what has been read. And this will give us the habit of stor- 
ing up for future use our immediate acquisitions in knowledge. Again, 
memory is assisted by an orderly arrangement of the thoughts. It is ob- 
vious that in recollecting a speech or discourse that is most easily recalled 
in which the argument proceeds from one step to another by regular induc- 
tion. So we ought to conduct our studies; otherwise our knowledge being 
in confusion, our memory will be defective.’ 

** But by far the most characteristic feature of his mind was the habit of 
picking up information at all times and on all points, the most varied and 
dissimilar. The ‘ observing faculty’ was never asleep, being constantly 
exercised upon all that came in his way deserving of notice; and if know- 


‘* He had accepted an invitation to spend a few days at Beechwood Park, 
in Hertfordshire, the seat of Sir Thomas Sebright, and had left London on 
the 3d of January to fulfil his engagement. On the second evening of his 
visit he was attacked with sudden giddiness and unconsciousness, which, 
however alarming at the time, appeared, after an interval of considerable 
length, to yield to the remedies applied, and he was removed in what seemed 
a convalescent state to town. There, after a delusive rally, the affection of 
the brain, whatever its precise nature, proceeded with gradual, but rapidly 
gradual, strides—first taking the form of a strange quietude, and lack of in- 
terest in the scene passing around, and resulting finally in deep sleep, and 
total unconsciousness. Between these two stages of the disorder there were 

| times when the stupor was apparently lightened, and he even spoke; but its 


ledge of some kind or other was to be acquired, the opportunity was never | progress could never be seriously arrested, Once, at a comparatively earl 
lost. From his boyhood, the habits of an animal, the structure of a plant, | — of his illness, upon the conclusion of a chapter of the Bible whic 


was in his eyes full of interest; and thus early in life, from his personal 

observation, no less than from books, of which he was an indefatigable 

reader, he begun to amass the fund of general information which distin- 

guished him as a man, and which embraced, to some extent, an infinity of | 
subjects.” 

Baron Alderson’s gradual but steady and early rise at 
the bar is distinctly exhibited in the biography. It was, 
however, so note continuous and so independent, save | 
in one or two particular towns, of mere luck, or unexpected | 
2 that there is little of marked feature, nothing 
of startling incident to quote, though interesting to trace. | 
His career as a judge was not distinguished by what may | 
be termed beacon trials, or ruling cases. His charges excited 
attention less, we think, from great legal mastery or pro- | 
foundness, than from their popular application to passing occur- 
ences; as the charge at Dorchester in 1831 upon the rioters: or 
that of 1848 upon the chartists; or in 1854 upon reformatory 
schools. Some of his judgments were on cases of importance, as 
in Miller versus Salomons, raised to try the legal import of the 
words ‘on the true faith of a Christian,” which the advocates of 
the Jew Bill contended where not a substantial part of the oath. 
Another on a question of tithes, is popularly remarkable for the 


ad been read aloud to him, after a long meditative silence, he broke forth, 
with something of his old earnestness of manner, with an exclamation on 
the absence of all sectarian spirit in the portions of the Bible inserted by 
the Reformers in the Prayer-Book; and once again, a few days later, he 
opened his eyes to recognize, and address with the fondest affection, each in- 
dividual around his bed—to express, with something almost of rapture, but 
with perfect calmness, his joy in having those whom he most loved around 
him, and to join with them in receiving the Holy Communion. One ex- 
pression, and one only, throughout the whole course of his illness, bore any 
reference to his own state, when, in answer to the inquiry how he felt, ad- 
dressed to him on the latter of the two occasions which have been men- 
tioned, he exclaimed briefly, but characteristically, ‘The worse, the better 
for me.’ This was the last of these few transient intervals of revival; the 
rest was all unbroken slumber, out of which he had been only temporarily 
aroused, and into which he almost suddenly relapsed. For ten days more 
he lay with no material change in his condition, at the end of which time it 
became clear that he was rapidly sinking; and on the afternoon of January 
27th, 1857, in the same pertect repose, with two gentle sighs, he breathed 
his last.’’ 

His biographer appears to think that the death was rather pre- 
mature, occasioned by incessant employment of the mind. And 
it may be sc. But Baron Alderson had reached his threescore 


| years and ten, having been born in 1787. The other leading 


dates of his life were his entrance to the University in 1805, and 


wasteful expenses to which the parties must have been put, and | te the Middle Temple in 1809; his eall to the bar in 1811: his 
the enforcement of Boileau’s moral, endorsed by Pope, of the | ™arriage in 1823 ; and his appointment as a judge in 1830. 


oyster and the shells—‘ "T'was a fat oyster, lire in peace, adieu.” | 


he note is by the Baron himself. 


‘* This decree was reversed in the House of Lords by Lord Cottenham, on 





THE AMERICAN ALMANACK.* 
Tuts exceedingly valuable publication contains just such prac- 


the ground that it was imperative to send it to law for determination. But | tical information respecting the United States of America as every 


Lord Ellesmere, in the time of James I., was more liberal. In Tomley v. 


Clinch, Cary’s Reports, p. 23, he refused in a suit between Mulier puisne 


| intelligent Englishman requires. The title does not exactly des- 
cribe the work. It is truly a ‘Repository of Useful Know- 


and Bastard Kigne to send it to law, and gave this reason—that it was a | ledge” ; but that knowledge is particularly American. The pre- 


thing long past, and rested not properly in notice de pais, but was to be dis- 
cerned by books and deeds, of which the Court was better able to judge than 
a jury of ploughmen. In this ease the result was, that being sent to law, 
there were two trials. On the first the defendant succeeded, on the ground 
that the plaintiff was barred by the Statute of Limitations. On motion a 
new trial was granted; and on the second trial, and after a delay of four 
years, the Judge at Nisi Prius read my judgment to the jury, who adopted 
it! It was, after all, compromised. E. H. A.” 
Although as a judge appearing somewhat disposed to rigid, not 
to say technical interpretation, and with a turn for science in 
general, particularly mathematics, Baron Alderson had yet a 
yearning for the belles lettres, and cultivated verse. Whether 
he would have excelled as a poet, had he devoted himself to 
poctry, we cannot tell; but we opine not. His subjects are 
various—“ from grave to gay, from lively to severe” ; his exe- 
¢cution is that of the well-trained scholar, smooth versification, 


poetical imagery and diction, no limping lines, with a degree of | 


animation not often found in social effusions, or even in published 
“poems.” But we doubt if he had the fervid spirit, or perhaps 
the originality indispensable for the true disciple of Apollo; and 
these no labour can give. The well selected pieces scattered 
through the life, as iilustrating some incident or occasion of that 
life are always readable and mostly not without interest. But 
we prefer a translation from the appendix. It is a well known 
subject from Anacreon. 
“*T’m often by the women told, 
‘ Anacreon, you’re growing old; 
Come, take a glass, yourself survey, 
Those hairs, the few still left, are grey ; 
Look at the wrinkles in your face, 
Your figure, too, has lost its grace.’ 
Now, truly, whether this be so, 
I neither know, nor care to know; 
But this I know, and will maintain, 
That if but few short years remain, 
If life so soon must take its flight, 
And I must bid the world good night, 
’Tis time to catch each passing hour, 
To cull the sweets from every flower, 
And try, by frolic and by fun, 
To live at least ten years in one.”’ 
Lest these strains should be thought unseemly in a judge, we 
must say that there isa reply to them, written in a religious 


vein ; but many readers will prefer the judge as an interpreter, | 


rather than as a preacher. 


After all, the best aspect of Baron Alderson is that of a man; | 


and for that portraiture reference must be made to the volume. 
There will be found, partly under his own hand, partly in descrip- 
tions and anecdotes from the pen of his son, the picture of a con- 
scientious, pious, yet tolerant man, not always unchallengeable 
in his views, but always anxious to think as well as to do rightly. 
He comes before the reader laborious and persevering in his a i 
genial in his relaxations, simple in his tastes, with a well-spring 
of human feeling and domestic affections ever flowing. The re- 
spectable tone and taste of the volume, as well as of the life 
it narrates, is a refreshing thing in these days of insignificant, 
canting, or flashy biographies. And the close was worthy of the 
career—a euthanasia. 





sent is the thirtieth volume, and as the publication is annual it 
has been continued for thirty years. That portion of the work 
which gives its first title is devoted to a Calendar adapted to the 
principal cities of the Union, north, south and west, together with 
a vast amount of astronomical information relating to the con- 
tinent of North America. 

The second part is confined more specifically to a record of the 
pa events of the year 1858 in the United States, and is a 


| carefu v prepared résume of the history of that period. It con- 
tains a brief account of the executive government, cabinet, officers 





of departments, postmasters, collectorsof customs, registrarsofland, 
mt military, marine and judicial officers, foreign ministers, 
consuls, &c. with their salaries, and an account of the army and 
| navy, with a statement of the militia force of the country. To 
| this is added titles and abstract of all public laws and resolutions 


| passed by Congress in 1858, the appropriations for 1858 and 1859, 
| asuceinet account of the national revenue, debt, expenditure, com- 
merce, tonnage, post office, mint, and of congress, with informa- 
tion as to education, finance, population, elections, railroads, and 
telegraphs. A portion of the work consists of a reliable, political, 
financial, educational, criminal, and progressive history of each 
individual state and territory which is extremely valuable. To 
this is affixed the names of the Governors of the States, the 
various judges, and those of the principal officers of each com- 
monwealth. The work concludes with a carefully prepared 
American Obituary for 1858; and as the information throughout 
the volume is mainly derived from official sources, accuracy has 
been secured, and a manual for reference on American progress 
compiled useful to every person interested in the advancement of 
free government. 


* The American Almanack and Repository of Useful Knowledge, for the year 
1859. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, and Company. London: Trabner and Company, 
60, Paternoster Row. Paris: Hector Bossange. 1859. pp. 384. 





WRAXALL’S ARMIES OF THE GREAT POWERS.* 


WE have no distinct recollection of the ‘‘ Hand-Book to the Naval 
and Military Resources of the Principal European Nations” to 
which this volume is a sequel, but (if we saw it) we have a notion 
that what are called blue book statistics somewhat predominated, 
giving a dry and resultless character to the whole unless to a 
| mere statist, or a man with quarter-master objects. The Ar- 
mies of the Great Powers avoids this defect. There are indeed 
the available statistics of the leading nations of Europe—Russia, 
Prussia, Austria, France, and Great Britain, with an addenda on 
the late Sepoys, and the Piedmontese and Turkish armies. The 
divisions of each army—infantry, cavalry, and artillery, with 
their further subdivisions of guards, riflemen, lightand heavy horse, 
| &e. are exhibited in their numercial force. Mr. Wraxall also 
enters into the minuter economy of each nation, as the number of 
officers and men in the regiment, battalion, and company, their 
interior arrangements, their hospital and commissiarate depart- 
ments, and various other matters connected with the due main- 

* The Armies of the Great Powers. By Lascelles Wraxall. Author of ‘* Hand- 


Book of the Nava! and Military Resources of the Principal European Nations.” 
Published by Allen. 
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tenance of the soldiery in force and efficiency. Th 4 
of great use and interest, especially at the present time, as besides 
furnishing data, if only official, of the numbers of troops on foot 
among the principal powers likely to be directly engaged or 
eventually involved in a European war, it further exhibits their 
organization and probable strength so far as that depends upon 
discipline, method, arms, and general arrangements. ine 
A more striking feature is the composition of these armies in 
their human characteristics, such as the constitutions and habits 


of the different peoples from which they are reeruited, and a | 


variety of similar traits that effect the individual soldier, or the 
homogeneity of the congregated mass. For instance, the Eng- 
lish, French, and (though in a somewhat lesser degree) Prussian 
armies are unilingual. The ignorant Alsatian may not be at first 
readily understood by an equally ignorant Provengal, just as 
Northumbrian, or very ‘ broad Scotch,” may not be intelligible 
to the mass of southern Englishmen without great attention. 


This, however, is but a temporary difficulty ; and does not apply | 


at all to men with some education. The national spirit whic 
the mother tongue inspires is an obvious advantage ; but there 
are working difficulties in different languages, quite apart from 
military spirit, that cannot be altogether overcome. Look at one 
evil in the Austrian army, composed, as it is, of so many distinct 
nationalities. : 
“Tt is a curious circumstance, that for some years past, the Austrian 
army has been suffering from a remarkable deficiency of good non-commis- 
sioned officers. This is perhaps owing, in some degree, to the period of 
service having been reduced from fourteen years to eight ; and the fact that 
the recruits —_ all sorts of languages, while the word of command is 
given throughout the army in German, tends to augment the difficulty. 


Any soldier, before being appointed corporal, must be able in some degree, | 


to write, read, and speak German, and in the Hungarian, Polish, and Ita- 
lian regiments, it is not easy to find the requisite number of trustworthy 
men possessed of this accomplishment. Hence, it often happens, that a 
really good man has to be passed over in favour of a man of doubtful cha- 
racter, merely because the latter is acquainted with German. Those regi- 
ments of the Austrian army recruited exclusively from German provinces, 
do not suffer from this defect, and hence the general superiority of their 
discipline and drill. Again, too, many regiments, such as the Gallician, 
are composed of men who have received no education at all, and then the 
difficulty is doubly felt. So glaring is the evil, that the War Ministry has 
been compelled to interfere energetically. Regimental schools have been 
established, in which the sons of married non-commissioned officers and 
privates are received from their earliest youth, and are given such a mili- 
tary education that, so soon as they are oid enough to enter the ranks, they 
are certain of promotion, and make excellent sergeants and corporals.”’ 


Although a great deal has been written about the French army 
within these last few years, some fresh information will be found 
in Mr. Wraxall’s account of it. As the Austrain army is a less 


hackneyed topic, and possesses an equally great interest under the | 


present aspect of affairs, we will confine our remarks to that sub- 
ject. In part, no doubt, from the agglomerations of which the 
empire consists, but in part from an adherence to customs long 
after their necessity and use, or indeed harmlessness, has passed 
away, the Austrian has yet many abuses left, which impair mili- 
tary efficiency or martial spirit, or both. Under the ol 
for we doubt whether Mr. Wraxall is correct in calling it a me- 
izeval practice,) everybody knows that on the Continent regi- 
ments often took the name, and became in a certain sense the 
yf of those who raised them. In the outset, this plan pro- 
ably had its advantages. A captain of military reputation 
might attract soldiers, and a great territorial noble raise recruits, 
more readily than the King. If either furnished some of the 
ways and means, so much the better in those times. As long as 
the founder lived, or a living tradition of him remained, his name 
gave greater individuality to the regiment than a mere number. 
Conscription and the modern system of borrowing have super- 
seded the material benefit of personal regiments; yet they are 
still retained by Austria, the only conceivable advantage they pos- 
sess in an historic name being got rid of. 

“The system of appointing Inhaber, or possessors of regiments, is car- 
ried to an enormous extent in Austria. In France this has been entirely 
abolished, and although the present King of Prussia restored a system 
which Scharnhorst quite did away with, it must be borne in mind, that in 
Prussia the —— does not exercise the slightest influence over the regi- 
ment. In Austria, however, the rs, especially if general officers, 
have great weight in the appointment of the regimental subalterns. The 
appointment of cadets and their promotion, as well as the transference of 
officers under the rank of field-officer from other regiments, are the privilege 
of the possessor of the regiment. There is no doubt such a system must 
produce a deleterious effect in regiments, however good the will of the pos- 
sessor may be, and however anxious he may feel for the improvement of the 
regiment intrusted to him. Even the great increase of education demanded, 
under recent regulations, from every youth who desires to be appointed 
cadet, is not sufficient to check the evil, and it is still usual for every man 
who has high interest to obtain his officer’s commission more easily than 
fairness would allow. This is more especially the case with foreign officers 
who enter the Austrian service, and it cannot be denied that many have 
gained their commissions, although quite incompetent for command. In 
the best case, these men effect no special injury, owing to the number of 
efficient officers the army contains, and their more competent comrades 
have to do their duty for them in addition to their own. In war, however, 
it might very possibly occur, that these inefficient officers might be appoint- 
ed to detached duty, where their ignorance of their duties might cause a 
grave injury to the army. * * 

“‘ Another peculiarity in the army is, that each regiment is exclusively 
known by the name of its possessor. As these names are continually chang- 
ing, there is no possibility of those traditions being kept up which have 
such influence in other armies. It is quite impossible to follow out the ca- 
reer of any individual regiment ; in one campaign it bears such a name, in 
the next another, and the confusion is often worse confounded when the 
son of the deceased possessor has been given another regiment, which bears 
poe ue. _— — are ~ ne histories to be found in Austria, 

nguis! French and Russian armies, or even a8 in some 
degree, been carried out in our army.” - - 


The book is thus | 


régime, | 
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To the important question of how many available men could 
| Austria bring into the field, Mr. Wraxall answers as under; but 
it must be borne in mind that any apprehension from Poland, and 
still more any demonstration from that quarter, would very 
| largely diminish this available number. 

‘As to the number of troops Austria could employ in a foreign war, it 
would depend greatly on the country and the enemy, for several portions of 
the state would always require a large garrison. Still, we believe that the 
Emperor of Austria could bring into the field a perfectly-equipped army of 
400,000 men, and employ them either east or west, as might be necessary, 
We are of opinion that no other European nation could produce such an 
army, except perhaps France in a ease of absolute necessity, and hence the 
Emperor of Austria is entitled to make his voice heard im any European 
complication.” 

Numerous points of a similar kind could easily be illustrated at 
length; but enough has been said to indicate the nature and 
scope of the work. The materials, the writer says, have been 
drawn from the best authorities, including official documents, 
and published writings foreign as well as native. These materials 
have been tested by an extensive personal observation, except as 
regards Russia; his own knowledge of whose army is mainly 
limited to Crimean opportunities of remark, and any published 
particulars on this subject Mr. Wraxall obviously distrusts. 
As long as the author confines himself to foreign armies he ap- 
| pears fair, and measured in his style. Some of his remarks on the 
| British army in reference to the doings of ins and outs in army 
| reform, have a strong party taint. They were not in the best 
‘tone in a newspaper, Zhe Naval and Military Herald, where a 

portion of the volume has substantially appeared; but are quite 
out of place in a quasi professional book. 








LANE’S ARABIAN NIGHTS.* 


| AN eminent critic has described the Arabian Nights as the most 
| universally read book in the world, and it would be difficult to 
controvert the description; it circulates equally in the Ma- 
|homedan and the Christian worlds; it is a popular book 
in India and in England ; it is universally sought by the 
young, and there are few books that more frequently furnish 
illustrations to the gravest writers. The Koran has certainly 
never acquired such universal currency beyond the limits of Is- 
lam, and other volumes, however habitual their use in different 
sections of the globe, are unknown to the natives of any but 
Christian lands, if even they are universally known within those 
| bounds. The Arabian Nights were first made known to Europe 
through the translation of Galland, without whose initiation, pro- 
bably, we might have remained without even subsequent editions. 
In France, M. de Sacy has undertaken to give a more correct 
version. The Reverend Edward Forster at least began another 
translation. One was begun by Mr. Henry Torrens ; and Ed- 
ward William Lane’s version, having become an essential in 
every well furnished library, has now reached a new edition 
= further illustrations by his nephew and pupil, Edward 
| Poole. 

Mr, Lane took exception to Galland as having perverted the 
| original work, ‘* His acquaintance with Arab manners and 
customs,” said Mr, Lane, “ was insufficient to preserve him always 
from errors of the gravest kind, and by the style of his version he 
| has given to the whole a false character, thus sacrificing in a 
great measure what is most valuable in the original work, I mean 
its minute accuracy with respect to those peculiarities which dis- 
tinguish the Arabs from every other nation, not only of the West, 
but of the East.” Many persons imagine that the Arabian 
Tales describe the life of Persia, Turkey, and India; but the 
manners and customs, says the English translator, are really 
those of Arabia, particularly of Egypt, even when the scene is laid 
in Persia, India, or China. And Mr. Lane speaks with peculiar 
ee on this point. The innovations of European commerce, 
the overland transit to India, and the general opening up of paths 
through every quarter of the globe, making Arabia itself liable to 
the trespass, are adulterating and abolishing the distinguishing 
characteristics of Arabian manners. Now Mr. Lane’s first two 
visits to Egypt where made when, for the last time, Arab manners 
and customs as they existed in the age of the Arabian Nights, 
could be studied ; his translation being written very shortly after 
his return to England. Galland has been censured by the Eng- 
| lish translator for imparting a Frenchified air to his version ; but 
our earliest benefactor has been vindicated, and we think justly. 
Probably his version presents an equivalent for Arab dialogue 
and colouring nearer to the apprehension of the popular French 
reader than Mr. Lane’s for the English reader. Bibl 


ical and re- 
mote in its expressions, the newer translation, it is said, scarcely 

ives the familiar tone intended by the narrator of the Arabian 

fights. This may be true, yet at the same time a genuine lover of 
the Arabian Nights, will naturally be drawn into the spirit of the 
world from which they speak, and will find little difficulty in 
acquiring its dialect. For these reasons we decidedly prefer 
Lane’s treatment, although it may in points of detail be open to 
question. 

For the purposes of translation Mr. Lane used a Cairo edition 
which was greatly superior to others ; but also he used two other 
printed editions—that of Calcutta, and that of Breslau. He had 
native advice in the interpretation and in correction of errors. 
In his text he gives some stories which are not comprised in Gal- 
land’s collection; but some that are included in that version not 
a in his, he omits. Many of Mr. Lane’s positions have been 
much canvassed, and one of them has been combated, we think, 

* The Thousand and One Nights. Vol.1. John Murray. 
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with success; the opposite view in fact being established by the 
ey of his own translation. It is his idea that the princi- 

value of the work consists in the picture of Arab manners and 
ife. Some half century ago, indeed, it was customary to speak 





of the book as if it were necessary to make excuses for reading it; | 


and Mr. Lane’s argument would unquestionably have been prized 
at that day. But in our day, observes a writer in the Edinburgh 
Review, [ Vol. 33, pone tar! utility and imagination have been 
completely united; and while the poet has learned to value what 
the engineer can do for human nature, the engineer returns the 
favour in kind, by recognizing the fact that the poet increases the 


territory at our command; while the book feeds the appetite for | 


romance and vicissitude. Sismondi speaks of these Arabian 


storytellers,—these ‘masters in the art of producing, sus- | 


taining, and unceasingly varying the interest in this kind of fic- 
tion,” as the creators of ‘that brilliant mythology of fairies and 
genii which extends the bounds of the world and multiplies the 
riches and strength of human nature.” No doubt both cham- 
pions have hit upon powerful reasons, though perhaps the strong- 
est of all remains to be stated. The Arabian Nights appears to 
us to satisfy a natural instinct of what may be called the intel- 
lectual affections. The Arab poct calls before us human beings as 
moved by all the aspirations, the anxieties, the requirements, the 
liabilities, that belong to our race; while, by endowing some 
with unlimited power, he satisfies our own wish to execute our 
will over the inert world around us, or even over the living 
world. But the extravagant vicissitudes and still more extrava- 
gant powers ascribed to the creatures of the Arabian Nights 
would totally fail to engage our attention, if the actors themselves 
were not by their qualities genuine human beings, such as fasten 
upon our sympathy. There is, therefore, a wonderful power of 
describing character such as we find in a Shakespeare or a Scott, 
combined with a marvellous power of poetical imagination, such 
as we find again in the most vivid poetry of the west. We have 


the strong personal sympathy of the novel, with the magic powers | 


of the Italian romantic poem, and the reader by proxy enjoys a 
sovereignty over the created world. 
pears to us, a still higher reason for the universal acceptance of 
these tales. While the human character in its essentials is 
painted with so much fidelity and vividness, it is subjected to the 
utmost extremes of vicissitude; and thus, every story forms a 
kind of parable, illustrating the manner in which our aspirations 


and our weaknesses bring about our triumphs and our failures. | 


The Arabian Nights form a perpetual theatre of dramatized illus- 
trations for the use of the moralist, the historian, and the states- 
man. Hence, the gravest and the most powerful understandings 
are found profiting by that peculiar literature which gives the 
most poignant delight to youth. 


The other most remarkable position taken up by Mr. Lane is | 


confirmed not controverted by the general tendency of criticism : 
it is that, wonderful and almost ineredible as it may seem, the 
Arabian Nights, which transcend the most classic works in the 
variety of their imagination, are not a collection of tales by 
various hands, but are to be traced to one author. Possibly, the 
work, as it reaches us, may have been worked out with assistance 
and augmentations ; but the stories are in their origin and first 
stamp one. The book, too, is comparatively modern. Cairo is 
the place of its writing, for other places are described, whereas 
Cairo passes without description ; just as a London writer would 
think it necessary to give local explanations when he was talking 
of Paris or Rome, but speaks of his own town without any anno- 
tative remark. 

Some years have elapsed since the first edition of this work was 
placed before the public. The three volumes are now reproduced, 
with their original notes, which are copious and crammed with 
information, elucidating not only the tales themselves, but those 
manners and customs of the East which those tales exemplify. 
The notes are now further enriched by the editor, who also points 
out the changes that have been taking place in our own day: so 
that the manners and customs which survived when Edward 
Lane first wrote are becoming antiquities in the commentary of 
Edward Poole. Here isan example. The writer is speaking of 
buffaloes used at the funeral— 

** More than one is unusual, but at the funeral of Mohammed Ali Basha, 
which I witnessed in Cairo, about eighty buffaloes were thus driven in the 
procession ; in the narrow streets of the city, however, many of them dis- 
appeared, one after another, so that few reached the tomb.” Page 432. 

The critic we have already mentioned, repeats a remark that 
has been made of the drabian Nights—that they are generally 
speaking devoid of pathos; but he instantly supplies a refutation 
of this aspersion, It is found in the story of the young man 
whose right hand was cut off for stealing a purse which he gave 
to his mistress ; amputation of the right hand being in the East 
a degradation so extreme that it is scarcely intelligible in this 
country, though Lane explains it practically enough: the right 
hand serves the purposes of knife and fork, and is reserved, pure, 
for those purposes. The wife discovers the young man’s ca- 
lamity, makes over to him all her property, and dies simply of 
grief. Itis ‘like one of the stories in Boccaccio for depth and 
purity of sentiment, it is quite original, and has never been re- 
peated.” Mr. Lane, indeed, corrects a very common prejudice 
against the East, in the assumption that the existence of true love 
is unknown amongst the Arabs ; and Mr. Poole tells a story of 
real life, which is in itself quite fit to take its place among 


There is, however, it ap- | 
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relations. Her family claimed her in accordance with the law, and threat- 
ened to put her to death, as the law would undoubtedly have justified them 
in doing, if the case were proved against her. Her husband was much 
| attached to her—she was his first and only wife—and he believed, with rea- 
son, that the accusation was fulse: at the same time he knew that she 
would in all likelihood find it impossible to clear herself in a court of law, 
where justice is only accidentally awarded, and had good cause to fear that 
her male relations would put her to death withouta hearing. He therefore 
adopted the extraordinary expedient of taking her secretlyto the house of a 
| married European gentleman of his acquaintance. There she remained 
| concealed for some time, her husband visiting her daily, and showing the 
| most perfect contidence in his friend; while the latter was almost contined 
to one room, never venturing into the harem without calling ‘ Permission !” 
at every few steps. In she mean time, the indignation of the lady’s friends 
| cooled, and the affair was cleared up. She has since lived in perfect happi- 
| ness with husband. 
‘*To any one familiar with Eastern customs and modes of thought, a 
| Stronger proof of sincere love could scarcely be given, than that a man 
| should thus set aside the strongest prejudices of his nation to save the ho- 
; nour, and perhaps the life, of his wife, disbelieving a report which, from its 
plausibility, might have been accepted without hesitation. The facilities 
afforded by the visits to the cemeteries are notorious, and the state of morals 
among the women of Egypt unfortunately makes their defence difficult in a 
suspicious case.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

The most solid book among the week’s publications is the collection of 
| Lectures and fugitive Essays on questions of Political Economy by the 
late Professor Jones. The introductory sketch of his life and the esti- 
mate of his scientific character by his friend and old fellow student, Dr. 
Whewell, is a genial production, claiming for his hero quite as high a 
place as he is entitled to in economical philosophy, though not higher 
than he deserves as a title-law improver and Tithe Commissioner ; but 
the two classes of character are different. We seem to see the reasons 
| which prevented Richard Jones from sustaining the expectations formed 

of him from his first work on ‘ Rent,” the commencement of an inquiry 
| into “ the Distribution of Wealth and the Sources of Taxation.” Jones 
was genial, and loved society. He was a practical man, and gave him- 
self up to practical business with great zest; and he conscientiously dis- 
charged his duty as a Professor of Political Economy at King’s College 
and Haileybury, collecting vast masses of facts, and going through his 
courses. But he did not like the labour of arranging his materials and 
presenting them with that finished workmanship which is necessary to 
produce a standard exposition of economical science. 

Mr. Kaye’s biographical and historical narrative of “ Christianity in 
India,”—that is of the missionary efforts which have been made there,— 
is the result of a long contemplated intention. So much allus‘on, how- 
ever, is made to the feelings of the public during the recent mutiny, that 
it is difficult to avoid supposing that this feeling has not suggested the time 
of publication. As a craftsmanlike résumé of a subject which has an 
interest for numbers, it may prove a useful book ; but the story has al- 
ready been treated in such ample detail and such variety of forms, that 
we shall be agreeably disappointed if it turns out anything more than a 
clever compilation. 

The personal life of Charles the Second, with notices of his “ mimic 
statesmen” and followers of both sexes, would form a curious book, 
though requiring a peculiar genius in the writer as well as delicate 
| handling. Mr. Clayton, though apparently aiming at something of this 
| kind, seems really to have written a history of the King rather than of 
“the Merry Monarch,” introduced by a similar account of his father 
and mother. However, action, anecdote, and personal traits, appear to 
prevail over grave discussion. 

We have no doubt that Mary Howitt’s ‘“ Popular History of the 
United States ” will accomplish what it appears to intend ; the furnishing 
of a clear and fair account of events and persons on a scale midway be- 
tween a common “ abridgment” and an elaborate history. Materials 
are plentiful, and at hand, though in a scattered form ; and Mary Howitt 
has ability to present them in an attractive manner, and sense to com- 
ment on them judiciously. 

The tide of fiction may occasionally seem to slacken, but it never ceases 
to flow. The three novels are all of the day, or at least profess to depict 
modern life. Colonel Money’s “‘ Wife and Ward,” however, carries the 
leader to India, its society, and sports, and of course its mutiny. 

Books. 

Literary Remains, consisting of Lectures and Tracts on Political Economy, 
of the late Reverend Richard Jones, formerly Professor of Political Economy 
at the East India College, Haileybury, and Member of the Tithe and Charity 
Commissions. Edited with a Prefatory Notice, by the Reverend William 
Whewell, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Christianity in India. An Historical Narrative. By John William Kaye, 
Author of ‘“‘ The History of the War in Affghanistan,” &c., &e. 

Personal Memoirs of Charles the Second; with Sketches of his Court and 
Times. By J. W. Clayton, Esq., Author of ‘‘ Letters from the Nile” &c. 
In two volumes, 

A Popular History of the United States of America : from the Discovery of the 
American Continent to the present Time. By Mary Howitt. Illustrated 
with numerous Engravings. In two volumes. 

The Wife and the Ward; or a Life’s Error. Lieutenant-Colonel Edward 
Money, Turkish Service (late Bengal Army), Author of ‘‘Twelve Months 
with the Bashi-Bazouks.” 

Gilbert Midhurst, M.P. By Charles F. Howard. Ju two volumes. 

Blight; or the Novel Hater. A Tale of our Own Times. By the Author of 
** Good in Everything,” &c. &c. In three volumes. 

The Armies of the Great Powers. By Lascelles Wraxall, Author of ‘‘ Hand- 
book to the Naval and Military Resources of the principal Luropean Na- 
tions.” 


The Scottish Annual for 1859. Edited by C. R. Brown.—The cross 
of St. Andrew and the Scottish lion — ~~ in gold on the cover mark 
the national character of this volume. Its , yr recals to mind 
those long neglected favourites of the public, the “Annuals” of former 
years, which survived for a long time the vituperation of Southey and 
other littérateurs, and only died out.as books of newer fashion came into 
vogue. With the exception, however, of a portrait of Lord — and 
a vignette of Burns’s monument, ‘neighbouring Kirk Alloway, The Scot- 
tish Annual derives no from ‘art. Its claims are purely lite- 
rary, and are based on a laudable intention to represent from year to 
year the element of Scottish nationality in our literature. It numbers 





the tales of the Arabian _ or Boceaccio’s Decamerone. 
_“ The wife of a man of good birth, and holding a high position in that 


city, was acc of carrying on an intrigue while tombs of her 


al some thirty contributors, including the editor, Mr. C. R. Brown, 
Reversod G. , Reverend W. and Mr. A.J. Symington, Dr, 
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Nichol, William Maccall, James Ballantine, and others equally well 
known, with several ladies to grace the company. The contribution of 
Dr. Nichol is an account of Donati’s comet, marked by his usual graphic 
power and skill in generalization. Mr. Brown contributes among other 
papers, an interesting article on Keats, with whose family circle he ap- 
pears to have some acquaintance, and we observe an earnest article en- 
titled “‘ The Communion Stones,” by the Reverend William Symington, 
which links the heroic days of the Covenanters with the relics that 
exist in our own peaceful times. A pleasing varicty is given to the con- 
tents of this volume by the alternation of stories, sketches, and poems. 
Apropos of the Burns festival there is a sketch of his position as Scot- 
land’s representative man; and a very genuine specimen of the sonnet 
on the recent decease of Mrs. Begg, the poet’s sister. ‘‘ A Walk to El- 
lerslie”” deserves mention, both for the love of nature displayed in its 
lines, and as a tribute to the memory of Wallace. For this revival of a 
once favourite form of publication the Scottish public owe thanks to the 
editor Mr. Brown, and,his chief collaborateurs Mr. Symington and Mr. 
James Ballantine. 

The Law Magazine having been amalgamated with the Law Review, 
those interested in the science of jurisprudence and constitutional history 
have now the advantage of the combined strength of the two periodicals 
presented to them quarterly ;—and the legal professor has one efficient 
instead of two imperfect literary organs. lu the last number of the 
joint periodical, there is an essay on the late Baron Alderson, which 
takes a more impartial view of his character than we find in the publish- 
ed biographical sketch by his son, The writer admits the great talents 
of the Judge, allows that his success was well earned; but pronounces 
him to have been an «nequal judge. There was, he says, “a cer- 
tain grotesqueness of character, even the practice to which he sometimes 
gave way of seeing or making fun when it would have been more de- 
corous not to have been jocular.” The article entitled “‘ Curiosities of 
Law—conveyancing among the Copts of the 8th centuazy,” is very in- 
teresting to antiquarians as well as to conveyancers who are desirous of 
knowing how their brothers at Thebes, 1000 years ago, carried on their 
chamber practice. ‘The British Jurisdiction, civil and criminal, in the 
Ottoman Empire,” is a remarkable phenomenon in international history, 
is ably expounded in an article written by one who evidently knows 
the state of the consular courts at Constantinople very accurately. The 
work on “les Elements de droit Ténal,” by M. Ortolan, (professeur 4 la 
Faculté de Droit de Paris) a book of great science, is brought home to 
the English reader in an elaborate review. Inthe Remarks upon the 
* concentration of the Courts of Justice,” on the eight acres of ground to 
be cleared away between Temple Bar and Lincoln’s Inn, the Law Maga- 
sine gives its adherence to a concentration and while approving of the 
choice of the spot; but shows that the proposed entire appropriation of 
eight acres now covered with habitations of the poor to be a profligate 
waste. 

A Hand-Book of Hospital Practice. By Robert D. Lyons, K.C.C., 
late Pathologist-in-Chief to the British Army in the Crimea, &c. &c.— 
A guide to the medical student in the observation and examination of 
patients. He is told how to look at his subject, and to what points he 
should chiefly direct his attention. The indications, or rather the posi- 
tive knowledge of interior organs to be gained by percussion and auscul- 
tation are dwelt upon, and directions given for their practice. And so 
we proceed through other examinations into the condition of the patient. 
There are also a gl , directions for writing prescriptions, secundum 
artem, as well as for reporting cases. It is a sensible and useful book, 
but, of course, completely professional. 


Comets ; their Constitution and Phases, By Christopher Kemplay.— 
This “attempt to explain the phenomena [of comets] on known prin- 
ciples of physical laws” is as old as 1842, when the substanve of the 
book was read before the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society. It 
slumbered then, because some persons of scientific attainments, though 
commending the ingenuity of the theory, forbore “ to assent” to its 
truth. This theory is that a comet is “a body of gaseous matter, homo- 
geneous, and indistinguishable in its parts, and nearly, but not perfectly 
transparent.” The volume chiefly consists of the illustration and en- 
forcement of this principle. 

A Journal of the French Embassy to China, in 1698-1700. Translated 
from an Unpublished Manuscript by Saxe Bannister, M.A., Queen’s 
College, Oxford.—A volume more curious than necessary, and arguing 
greater a on the “~ of Mr. Bannister than a perception of the 
actual wants of the public. Nearly one-half of the book consists of an 
introduction designed to prove that the world is mistaken in supposing 
that the Chinese, whether people or government, were opposed to inter- 
course with foreigners, the author quoting Kinahan Cornwallis as an 
authority on Japan. The remainder of the book narrates the outward 
and return voyages of the Amphitrite to China with the Embassy, but 
gives no particulars of the Embassy itself, as the writer of the Journal 
was retained with the ship. As a picture of a sea-voyage, upwards of a 
century and a half ago, the narrative has a curious interest ; but its main 
incidents have been published already. 

The Works of Virgil closely rendered into English Rhythm. By the 
Reverend R. C. Singleton, M.A., late Warden of St. Peter's College, 
Radley. In two volumes. Volume II.—The four years’ delay in the 
completion of this ingenious work has unfortunately arisen from the bad 


health of the author. The object of Mr. Singleton * was to introduce | 


into the English method of teaching Latin, an improved mode of con- 

struing, by requiring pupils to translate into rhythmical English. Upon 

this proposition we remarked, that bad translation partly arises from the 

pupils imperfect knowledge of the foreign language, and no very perfect 

mastery of his own ; but that to translate in the way Mr. Singleton pro- 

= require in addition a grasp of the original author if not a 
ow. 


effort was placed fourth on the list of those which the judges recommended 
for printing. With this “reward” he says he is satisfied; but he does 
not seem to feel so. We do not, however, think that his poem impugns 
the decision of the Committee. His idea may be more fresh and less 
formal than that of Isa Craig, but it does not admit of such complete 
presentation of the whole subject, at least the subject is not so fully pre- 
sented. A rich poetical feeling runs latently through the centenary song ; 
but asin “the other lyrics” Mr. Massey has not allowed himself time to 
develop his ideas into poetry. The ode on the Old Temeraire tugged to 
her last berth, is far inferior to Ruskin's prose on the same theme. 

The Alloway Centenary Festival, Anode. By Robert Story.—Mr. 
Story is reciter as well as poet, and enacted bard at the “ centenary fes- 
tival” held in Burns’s Cottage. The verses do not rise above pleasing 
commonplace, but the passage is true enough in which the author ex- 
plains the cause of the neglect of the poet in his life time and bids the 
present generation look at home. 

Here and There in London, By J. Ewing Ritchie. Author of “The 
Night Side of London,” &c.—A collection of sketches of places or’scenes 
in London, popularly interesting for themselves, as the Houses of Lords 
and Commons, the Reporter’s Gallery, Exeter Hall, and, for humbler 
examples, an Omnibus Yard, or the New Cattle Market. They are 
sketched without any great painter-like perception, or penetration below 
the surface, but they are lively and attractive, partly perhaps owing to 
the nature of the subjects. They are possibly a collection of articles, 
but we see no notice to that effect. 

Charlotte and Myra. A Puzzle in Six Bits. By Winwood Reade.— 
The story of a fast young man, who, on the recommendation of an aunt, 
goes into the country to marry a young lady, and gets involved in an 
action for breach of promise. Some ideas of social satire seem to ani- 
mate the writer, though the most censurable thing in the book is the cha- 
racter of the autobiographic hero. 


The new edition of the week is that of Croker’s-Boswell’s-Johnson, 
commenced by Mr. Murray in shilling parts, ten of which will complete 
the work. It is a wonderful shillingsworth. About the interest of 
Boswell’s original life nothing need be said, even if we do not place him 
in the unapproachable rank Macaulay has assigned to him; while 
Croker’s additions, original and selected, seem really to include all that 
can be said upon Johnson’s biography. And then look at the price! at 
the rate of two pages for a farthing, and with capital illustrations. At 
one time of day those to the present part would have been reckoned 
cheap at the price of the part itself. There are six portraits of Johnson 
at various periods of his life by Reynolds, Barry, and Nollekens, with 
Bozzy from a Sketch by Laurence. 

Messrs. Routledge continue the publication of the works of the Elder 
Disraeli, beginning with the ‘ Amenities of Literature.” It is not free 
from that appearance of rash assertion, into which a love of rhetoric so 
often leads its followers; but it is perhaps the best of its author’s mis- 
cellanies. It is certainly the most interesting from its connection with 
the history of English literature. 

That most useful annual, “ The Foreign Office List,” has also made 
its appearance ; and a complete repertory it is of Foreign Office statistics, 
regulations, and personel, past and present. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Edited by the Right Hon. John Wilson Croker, 

L.L.D., F.R.S. With Illustrations. Part I, 

Amenities of Literature, consisting of Sketches and Characters of English 
Literature. By Isaac Disraeli. A New Edition, edited by his son, the Right 
Hon. B. Disraeli, Chancellor of her Majesty’s Exchequer. In two volumes. 
Volume I, 

The Foreign Office List ; containing Diplomatic and Consular appointments, 
Regulations respecti Examinations, Passports, Foreign Orders, &c., 
January 1859. Compiled by W. H. Cavendish and Edward Hertslet, of the 
Foreign Office, Fourteenth Publication. 


LITERARY NEWS. 

Amongst the works in preparation by Messrs, Longman some of those 
which appear most er to excite attention are a Translation of Brillat- 
Savarin’s celebrated Physiologie du Gout—A work on Prairie Farming in 
America by Mr. Caird—An English Edition of Palleskie’s Life of Schiller— 
A new treatise on the Dog in health and disease—Sir J. E. Tennent’s work 
about Ceylon—The Rev. Baden Powell’s Order of Nature considered with 
reference to the claims of Revelation—The Principles of Beauty by Mrs. 
Schimmelpenninck—and two new works of a devotional character for the 
young by Miss Sewell. 

Mr. Shirley Brookes has announced his intention of completing his serial 
tale the Gordian Knot. 

The new work by Madame d’Harcourt, “‘ La Duchesse d’Orléans,” the 
publication of which we announced a fortnight ago, has already gone through 
three editions in this short space of time. 

M. Charles Louis Chassin, a writer of the Michelet school, has just pub- 
lished a work on which he has been engaged for several years, ‘‘ Edgar 
Quinet, his Life and Works.’’ Young France, which takes its faith from 
the three great teachers of the Collége, Quinet, Michelet, and Mickiewiez, 
is eagerly devouring the book. 

“The History of the Italians,” a little work by Cesare Cantu, after 
having passed through two editions in the course of two weeks, is now ad- 
vertised in a French translation, by Firmin Didot, fréres, 

An exceedingly curious book has just appeared at Paris, from the pen of 
M. Edouard Fournier, the learned and witty feuilletonist of Za Patrie. It 
is in two volumes, and is entitled “‘Old-new” (Vieux-neuf.) The author 
tries to prove that most of our boasted modern inventions and discoveries 
were in reality known already to the ancient Greeks and Romans, not to 
speak of the Egyptians and the inhabitants of ,the Celestial empire. e 
work is very cleverly written. 

The library of the Rue de Richelieu has received from the French Minis- 


| ter of Public Instruction a copy of a rare antiquarian work, called ** Archives 


of the nature and life he depicts, which very few students can | 


have. e are still of opinion that the plan is hardly practicable. But 
the {work will be found very useful as an aid to adult or semi-adult 
readers who wish to me gre or renew a knowl of Virgil. The criti- 
cal notes will be fo advantageous; the “illustrations from British 
poets of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries,” if not al- 
ways arguing so close an imitation of Virgil as the editor seems to think 
them, are curious, and will form a relief. 

Robert Burns, a Centenary Song, and other Lyrics. By Gerald Mas- 
sey.—Mr. Massey was a candidate for the Burns Prize poem, and his 

* Spectator for 1855, page 319. 





of the Monastery of Wettingen.” It was printed by the monks of that 
celebrated old convent within their own oh and contains particulars of 
their life, as curious though of another kind, as those given in the North- 
umberland Household Book, 

Count Giuseppe Greppi, an Italian exile residing at Paris, announces a 
work called, ‘* Des Rélations diplomatiques entre le Piémont et la Russie, 
de 1796 4 1803.”" The sameauthor, who it appears has lately been ransack- 
ing the manuscript collections of several continental libraries, has also in 
the press a small collection of historical documents, in the shape of about a 
hundred official letters from the Ambassadors of the Duke of Savoy at the 
Court of Charles the Fifth. The last named work is published at the ex- 
pense of the Royal Academy of Science and Literature, at Brussels. 
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In 8vo., price ls. . " 
HE PROGRESS of ASTRONOMY ; 
in Verse. By Wii11aM Lee, M.A. formerly Fel- 
low of St. John’s College, Combridge. 
Rivinctons, Waterloo Place. 


: ow ready, » price 6d. 
ORD EBRINGTON S ADDRESS to the 
ELECTORS of MARYLEBONE, on PARLIA- 
MENTARY REFORM. 
James Riveway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 
Now ready, price ls, a new and revised edition of | 
IR ARTHUR ELTON’S PAMPHLET 
on the BALLOT. 
James Rineway, 169, Piccadilly ; J. Kerstake, 
Bristol; and M. Utver, Bath. 
Now OL price 5s. 6d. bound in cloth, — 
HE POLICY OF THE CROWN 
TOWARDS INDIA. By Joun Matcotm Lvup- 
Low, Esq. Author of “ British India, _ Races, and 
its History »” ** The War in Oude,” &ec. & 
_ JAMES Ruweway, Piccadilly, and all Bookselle rs. 


MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
Early in March will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
mE BERTRAMS. A ‘Novel. 
By Antony Trotiopr. Author of * me 
Towers,” ‘* Doctor Thorne,” &c. 
Cuar PMAN and Haut, 193, Piccadilly. 


Now ready, price 3s 
YOBERT BURNS; a Centenary Song | 
and other Lyrics by Geratp Massey, Author of 
** The Ballad of Babe Christable,” Xe. 
London: W. Kent and Co, (late D. Bogue) 86, Fleet 
Street; Edinburgh: Anprew Exwior, P rine es Street. 


In hey a3 G wrice 78. strongly bound in le ather, 
Ak LEY SG iRADUS, with the ENGLISH 
MEANINGS. A New Edition, carefully Cor- 
rected 
London : Published by the Company of Stationers, 
and sold by J. Greennitt, at their Hall, Ludgate 
Street. 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
IVAL RHYMES, in Honour of Burns. 
Not destined for the Prize of the Crystal Palace, 
but the Surprize of the Public in general, who are re- 
quested to be their own judges on the occasion, Con- 
tributed by the following choice Pens— F——r P——t, 
The P——t, L—te, W. M. T——-y, B——~y C—w—l, 
H. W. L—g—w, M. F. T——r, L—d M—y, G—ves 
of S—yd—n, T. C——le. Iuwort ais—T. C—b—ll, 























Just published, price 4s. 
MIDSU MMER AY’S DREAM 
and other . By W. Avon. 


Harxison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, 
Pall Mall. 


London : 





y ready, pric 
MHE FORE IGN OFF ICE “LIST FOR 
1859, (14th Edition.) 
eee Bookseller to the Queen, 59, 
Pall Mall. 


Lon¢ on: 


New complete in ink vol. royal 8vo. price 2/. 7s. 





(Be URKE’S (Sir Bernard) LANDED 
t GENTRY OF GREAT BRITAIN and IRE- 
AND 
London: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, 


Pall Mall. 





Now ready, complete in 1 vol. royal 8vo. price 38s 
URKE’S (Sir Bernard) PEERAGE and 
BARONETACE for 1859. 
(This is the only work extant which gives the 
genealogy of the Baronets as well as Peers.) 





London : Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, 
Pall Mall. 





Boun’s Curar Sexies ror THis Montu. Price 2s. 
Ms HEW’S IMAGE of his FATHER ; 


or One Boy is more trouble than a Dozen Girls. 


With 12 page-illustrations on steel by ‘ Phiz.’ 
Post 8vo. 
Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 


London. 


Boun’s Stanvarp Lrprary ror MAkca. 
CHLEGEL’S LECTURES ON THE 
HISTORY of LITERATURE, Ancient and 
Modern, frora the German. Now first completely 
translated, and accompanied by a General Index. Post 
8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, 


Boun’s C “s Ap Serres ron Marcn. Price 2s, 
( To be continued fortnightly.) 
OSWELL’S LIFE -OF JOHNSON 
edited cag large additions and notes by the 
Rt. Hon. Jonn Witson Croker. The original and 
complete Copyright Edition. To be completed in 8 
volumes, illustrated with upwards of 40 finely exe- 
cuted engravings on steel. 
*,* The public will now have for 16s. what was for- 





| merly published at 2/. 


J. M—t—n, A. P——pe, T. H——d. Collected and | 


Edited by Ben Trovato,. $ 
London: Rovriepcr, Warners, and Rovr.epGE, 
Farringdon Street. 


THE ELDER cae WORKS.—NEW 





Rg 7 lotr lettered 
HE AMENITIES OF LITERATURE 
Vol. I. New Edition, edited with Notes, by the 
Right Hon. B. Disraewi, Chancellor of her Maje: sty’s 
Exchequer. 
The previous vols. a 
LITERARY CHAR: ACTER OF MEN OF 
GENIUS, &e. 
CALAMITIES AND QUARRELS of AUTHORS. 
CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE, 3 vols. 
London: Rovriepece, Warnes, and RovriepGe, 
Farringdon Street. 
DISRAELI’S LITERARY WORKS COMPLETE, 
Now ready, price 4s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
HE AMENITIES OF LITERATURE. 
Vol. Il. Completing this New Edition of the 
Elder Disraeli’s Literary Works. Edited by his Son, 
the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, Chancellor of her Majesty’s 
Exchequer. 








CoMPRISING :— 
CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 3 vols. 
QUARRELS AND CALAMITIES of AU THORS, 
AMENITIES OF LITERATURE, 2 vols. 
LITERARY CHARACTER OF MEN OF 
GENIUS 
Any V: olume of which may be had separately, price 
4s. 6d. cloth. 
London: Rovrieper, Warnes, and Rovrieper, 
Farringdon Street. 
ROUTLEDGE’S NEW LIBRARY OF FICTION. 
Now ready, price 5s, cloth lettered, 
HE WIFE AND THE WARD; 
or a Life’s Error. A Story of Indian Life. De- 
dicated (by permission) to Lord Stanley. By Lieut- 
Col. Money, Author of ‘“* Twelve Months with the 
Bashi-Bazouks.” Forming the Ist volume of a series 
of New Original Works, by eminent writers, which 
are intended to be issued monthly, each complete ina 
single volume, printed in large type, on good paper, 
and strongly bound in cloth, with an Illustration. To 
be followed by— 
A NEW NOV EL, by James Grant, author of *‘ The 
Romance of War. 
THE MAN OF FORTUNE, By Atsanxy Fon- 
BLANQUE jun. 
London: Rovriepcr, Warnes, and Rovtieper, 
_Farringdon Street. 


“THE FOL LOWING WORKS, IN MONTHLY 
ARTS, NOW READY. 

OSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON, 

Illustrated. Part I. price 6¢.to be completed i in 

Twenty Sixpenny Fortnightly Parts, with 250 Illus- 

trations. 

2. HALF-HOURS with the BEST AU- 
THORS. Selected and Edited by Cuartes Knicur. 
Part I. price 6d. To be completed in Twenty-two 
Sixpenny Fortnightly Parts, with Steel Plates and 
Illustrations. 


3. FERDINAND and ISABELLA. By 
Prescotr. Part I. price ls. To be followed by 
“Conquest of Peru,” “ Conquest of Mexico,” 
“Charles V.” (edited), and * Philip IT. ”_The 
whole to occupy Twenty-two Shilling Parts. 

4, ROUTLEDGE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by Howarp Sravnrton, and Illustrated by 
John Gilbert. Parts 35 and 36. Price 2s. 

London: Rovr.epecr, Warnzs, and KovrLeper, 

Farringdon §treet. 








Henry G. Bou, York Street, Covent Garden, 
London. 


Boun’s s HisroxtcaL Lisrary ror Marcu. 
)}VELYN’S DIARY AND CORRE- 
4 SPONDENCE, with the Private Correspondence 

of Charles I. and others during the Civil War. New 
Edition, revised and Considerably enlarged, from the 
Oviginal Papers (by Jonn Forsrer, Esq.) In 4 vols. 
post 8vo, now first Illustrated with numerous Por- 
traits and Plates Engraved on Steel. Vol. ILI. with 9 
Plates, cloth, 5s. 

“No change of fashion, no alteration of taste, no 
revolution of science have impaired, or can impair, 
the celebrity of Evelyn. His nameis fresh in the land, 
and his reputation, like the trees of an Indian Para- 
dise, exists, and will continue to exist, in full strength 
and beauty, uninjured by time.’ "— Quarterly Review 
(Southey .) 

Heyry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, 
London. 


Born’s Screntrieic LIBRARY FOR Marcn. 

NDEX of DATES, comprehending the 

Principal Facts in the Chronology and History of 
the World, from the Earliest to the Present Time; 
Alphabetically arranged. Being a complete index to 
Boha’s enlarged Edition of Blair’s Chronological 
Tables; by J. WriLovensy Rosse. In Two Parts, 
(forming together one very thick volume of 952 closely 
printed pages.) PartII. K—Z. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

*,* The two volumes may be had boarded in one, 
price 10s. ; or half-bound morocco, 12s. 6d. And the 
CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES, uniform, at the 
same prices, 

The 2 vols. form together the most comprehensive 
work of reference on all matters of Date in History, 
Biography, and the Arts, ever presented to the British 
public. 

Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, 

London. 


In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. clot 
Ws ISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT of 
SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY, from KANT 
to HEGEL. By Dr. H. M. Cuanynacus, of Kies. 
Translated by ALrrep Evensnem, Ph.D. 

* An acute speculator, a fair critic, and a lucid 
writer, I am strongly impressed with the general 
fidelity and clearness of the translation.”—Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 8s, 6d. 

COUSINS’ COURSE of the HISTORY 
of MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 

In post &vo. price 6s. 6d, 

COUSINS’ LECTURES on the TRUE, 
the BEAUTIFUL, and the GOOD, Translated from 
the last French Edition, 


Edinburgh: T. and T, CLark; > London: Hamiron 


and Co 
ELECTRICAL INFLU SNE 1 IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. 


Just published, price 1s. free by post for 14 stamps, 

ECOND LIFE; or Electrical Nervous 
Force; a Medical Work intended for the special 
perusal of all who are suffering from the various forms 
of Nervous and Physical Debility, and the distressing 
ulterior consequences to which they lead; with Prac- 
tical Observations on the great Curative power of 
Electro-Galvanism in the treatment of these Disor- 
ders, by infusing tone and vigour in constitutions re- 
laxed or debilitated from various enervating causes. 
Illustrated with cases compiled from the Note-book of 
a — Medical Practitioner of twenty years’ 

standi 
Published by, Mayy, 39, Cornhill ; 

Booksellers, 


and of all 





ON THE FIRST OF MARCH 
WILL BE PUBLISHED 
THE 
FIRST VOLUME 


OFA 


RE-ISSUE OF THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA, 


IN VOLUMES ELEGANTLY HALF-BOUND 
RUSSIA, 
Price Thirty Shillings ; 
or tn CLors, 
Twenty-four Shillings each. 


One Volume to be Issued every Two Months, 
and the whole .to be ‘completed within 
Three Years. 


In the publication of the Eighth 
Edition of the ENCLYCOPmDIA 
BriTaNNIcA the Proprietors as 
well as the Subscribers had rea- 
son to regret the delays which 
occasionally occurred in the 
issue of some of the volumes, not- 
withstanding all the efforts of 
the Publishers to secure punctu- 
ality. 

From the great number of Con- 
tributors, many of them writers 
of the greatest celebrity, whose 
convenience it was necessary to 
consult, the publication of seve- 
ral volumes had either to be re- 
tarded, or very valuable contri- 
butions lost to the ENCYCLOPz- 
DIA. 

Had the Publishers consulted 
their own immediate interests, 
they would have urged on the 
Publication with materials more 
readily accessible, rather than 
have waited for articles, many of 
them the ablest contributions to 
Science and Literature in the 
English language. 

In this Re-issue, however, 
there can be no danger of the 
smallest interruption in the pub- 
lication of the volumes, as Se- 
venteen of them are completed at 
press, and it is fully expected 
that the work will be finished in 
1860, when those who may pre- 
fer completing their sets, rather 
than wait for the regular issue, 
will have an opportunity of 
doing so. 
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